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Handling Salesmen’s Potor (ars &conomically 





ETHODS of manufacturing 

and merchandising flour 
have undergone tremendous 
changes within the last 50 
years, or even less. The 
development from the use 
of stones to the modern 
daylight mills brought 
about a revolution in mill- 
ing systems, and the growth 
of the country and its com- 
plicated marketing chan- 
nels caused a complete change in methods of selling 
products of the mills. Only rarely does a grist mill 
continue to serve its limited community today. 

The development of greater capacity in the indi- 
vidual milling companies has resulted in keener com- 
petition for business, and the employment of salesmen, 
a system which in itself has brought many problems 
to the milling industry, not the least of which today 
is that of the method by which salesmen shall cover 
their territories. Before the perfection of the automo- 
bile the railroad was the only means of transportation 
available. Now, many mills provide their sales repre- 
sentatives with cars, and probably the majority of 
salesmen selling flour for wholesale grocers employ 
this means of transportation. 

Rightfully used, automobiles undoubtedly provide 
the most efficient means for salesmen to cover their 
territories. By them they can reach towns not other- 
wise accessible, make more calls per day and spend 
more time with their customers, all of which are fac- 
tors in building up a larger volume of sales. 

However, the use of automobiles by salesmen 
brings up questions which have troubled sales execu- 
tives in many other lines of industry as well as mill- 
ing and the wholesale grocery trade. Such problems 
as arise in this connection must be satisfactorily solved 
if the automobile is to prove a better means of trans- 
portation than the railroad. First, there is the system 
to be used in allowing the salesman’s expenses for 
Operating the car. Some companies have decided that 
& flat rate of so much per day is the best method to 
pursue, as the firm then knows in advance what these 
expenses will be. Others compel salesmen using cars 
to keep a complete account of all money expended, 
and accept that as the basis of payment, adding to 
this, of course, the set expenses of interest, deprecia- 
tion and insurance. 














Economy in Running Expense 

PPREQUENTLY, however, the maintenance cost of 

cars depends largely upon the drivers and the 
manner in which they handle them. A careful driver, 
seeing that the car is properly prepared for trips, and 
that it is carefully driven while in service, naturally 
will keep the operating expenses lower than will the 
one who drives a machine without regard to its con- 
dition. Many companies keep a careful analysis of 
Operating costs of cars, and when a salesman’s ex- 
penses are found to be running above the average that 
fact is called to his attention. In some cases houses 
have been reported as taking cars away from men 
temporarily, to enforce’ upon them the necessity of 
operating the machines economically. 

Some businesses have found the most effective way 
of assuring economical operation of cars to be to allow 
salesmen a stipulated amount for gas and oil, making 


- the salesmen themselves defray whatever costs may 
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be above the determined average. However, this fre- 
quently leads to dissatisfaction among sales repre- 
sentatives, and many firms have found the offering 
of bonuses or prizes for reduction in operating costs 
to be an effective means for gaining the co-operation 
of salesmen in this respect. Mills have found that the 
whole-hearted co-operation of salesmen in cutting op- 
erating ccsts is a much more effective means to gain 
this end than is the imposition of mandatory rulings. 
Furthermore, it is a good policy to impress upon 
salesmen that the cost of operating automobiles used 
in covering their territories is figured against their 
selling costs, and that it materially affects their rat- 
ings in the company. It is really as much to the in- 
terest of salesmen to keep selling costs down as it 
is to the mill, and the expensive or economical manner 
of driving a car is a contributing factor to such costs. 


A Check on Operating Costs 

HOWEVER, the desire to keep operating costs 

down should not blind the mill to the fact that 
the salesman’s real function is to sell flour, and not 
merely to drive an automobile at a low cost. The 
flour mill or wholesale grocery company which has a 
number of salesmen using cars cannot afford to keep 
hammering on costs to the point where it will lessen 
selling energy. 

A properly arranged system of filing cost reports 
on all cars operated by a company’s sales force can 
be of immense assistance in having its cars operated 
on an economical and profitable basis. Information 
which is usually the basis of field reports on the costs 
of cars, whether brought up to date weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly, includes the following items: 
gasoline, oil, tires, motor repairs, battery expenses, 
storage, washing and accessories. Depreciation, insur- 
ance and licenses are fixed expenses over which the 
salesman using the car has little or no control. 

It is only through information files of this char- 
acter that a company can keep an adequate and fair 
check on the operating expenses of its cars. A sales- 
man’s report for one week may show rather heavy 
repair bills, but an investigation of the information 
already on hand about this particular car may show 
that this is the first occurrence of such expenses for 
some time, and hence the larger amount is quite justi- 
fied, or, conversely, that the very lack of repairs may 
be the cause of the heavy expense reported. 

Again, however, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that the real purpose of the cars is to furnish trans- 
portation for the mill’s salesmen, and quibbling over 
minor items of cost may defeat the real purpose for 
which the cars are intended. 

Practically all firms which furnish automobiles for 
their salesmen carry fire and theft insurance up to 
the full value of the cars as listed by insurance com- 
panies. Liability insurance is also universally carried, 
both for property and life. These insurance charges 
are considered a just part of the operating expense 
of a car, and are charged against the salesmen’s sell- 
ing costs. They are usually figured on a monthly basis, 
and entered in that manner on the records kept for 
sales costs. 

Figuring the depreciation of cars is an important 
item with any company which uses this mode of trans- 
portation for its salesmen. The amount charged off 
for depreciation varies widely among different firms, 
but in nearly all cases it is computed on a monthly 
basis, and charged to the salesmen’s selling expenses. 


It is a common practice to charge a rate of deprecia- 
tion sufficiently heavy so that the full value of the 
car will be charged off in two or two and a half years. 

It is a common practice of companies, however, 
so to charge depreciation that the result of careful 
handling of cars will be reflected advantageously in 
salesmen’s selling costs. Salesmen realize that their 
selling costs will be much lower after the full value 
of the car has been charged off through depreciation, 
for that item then is entirely eliminated, a fact which 
is an incentive for the men to drive cars longer than 
if no difference was made in their selling costs when 
driving a new or an old car. Furthermore, many com- 
panies make a practice of deducting the allowance for 
an old car from the salesman’s selling cost, providing 
its value has been entirely written off the books of the 
company through depreciation charges. 

What type of car shall be used is a problem that 
must be decided by every mill or wholesale grocery 
firm using this type of transportation for its sales- 
men. Many, no doubt, have positive opinions on this 
subject as the result of years of experience in the use 
of cars. However, it is a general policy among all 
classes of businesses to use light cars in small terri- 
tories where the majority of the roads are good, and 
heavier cars in districts where the distances between 
towns are greater and the roads not so good. It is 
generally believed that the costs of operating light cars 
in districts of the latter character are greater than 
those for heavier cars. It is also the belief of many 
companies that the rate of depreciation of the heavier 
ears is less than that of the lighter ones. Experience 
seems to place the life of light cars at about 24 
months, and that of the heavier ones at 30. 


When Replacement Time Comes 


Ps aptreeon question of the utmost importance, if 
F the motor equipmept is to be operated at a low 
cost, is when to replace old cars with new ones. There 
comes a certain time in the operation of every car 
when it is cheaper to trade it in than to continue 
operating it, and that point must be carefully watched 
for. Here records of maintenance cost, previously 
referred to, are of immense help. Generally, the time 
to exchange a car is when maintenance costs begin to 
show a steady increase, a point which can be deter- 
mined by watching reports of oil and gas consumption, 
necessary repairs on the car, and the condition of the 
tires and battery. If proper depreciation charges have 
been made, it is usually found that the value of the 
car has been charged off before it is time to trade it 
in on a new one, or at least sufficiently reduced on the 
company’s books so that the allowance made for it 
on a new car will make up whatever amount is still 
standing against it. It is a wasteful practice to trade 
in a car before its full service has been obtained, but 
it is equally wasteful to continue to operate it after 
necessary repair expenses become high. The proper 
handling of this problem is often the balance wheel 
for operating a fleet of cars at a profit or a loss. 
Automobiles serve a useful purpose in enabling 
salesmen to cover more territory, spend more time with 
their customers and increase sales volume. Carefully 
watched, they can be operated economically, but mere- 
ly to buy a car for a salesman to use, without adequate 
supervision of its operating cost, may prove to be an 
expensive method of transportation. Adequate rec- 
ords, carefully checked each month, provide the safest 
way to keep operating costs on a reasonable basis. 
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(Corporation Charms or ‘Peasantry ? 


By &. A. Stokdyk 


Kansas State Agricultural College, Planhattan, Kansas 


ori pLAL THER is American agri- 
4) culture drifting? What 
will be the status of the 
American farmer of the fu- 
ture? What is the way out, 
and where will it end? The 
maze of statements con- 
cerning the agricultural 
situation are indeed con- 
fusing. With practically 
the same data available, 
opposite conclusions have 
been reached. 
' There are those who, with 
Malthus, have visions of population soon overtaking 
the food supply. On the other hand, there are those 
who fear that our resources are so vast and our agri- 
culture so efficient that we are doomed for a long 
period of agricultural depression. The efficiency man 
says that the farmer is not efficient. The farmer re- 
torts that he is too efficient, and that his efficiency 
is the cause of the present trouble. 

Some point to the increase in tenancy, and predict 
an American peasantry if something isn’t done for 
agriculture. Others claim that the “mechanization” of 
farming will drive out the small farmer, and corpora- 
tion farms will result. By some we are advised that 
the corporation farm is the way out. .What can one 
believe? 

Let us examine the situation. 








The Outlook Concerning Tenancy 


BY the end of 1900, free land of real agricultural 
value was exhausted. This meant that, to acquire 
a farm, the prospective owner had to have capital 
available to make a purchase or go through some or 
all of the steps of the “agricultural ladder” to become 
an owner operator. These include, in the usual order, 


the hired man, the tenant, the mortgaged operator, and , 


the owner operator. This has no doubt contributed 
to the increase in tenancy since 1900. 

Tenancy, which is the status of approximately 39 
per cent of our present farmers, is viewed with grave 
concern in some quarters. Alarmists point to this 
fact, and predict a peasantry for American agricul- 
ture. The picture of an agricultural class “bound to 
the soil,’ existing in a state of serfdom with a low 
standard of living, is vividly painted. That is the 
popular conception of peasantry. 

But is the prediction justified? 
outcome? Let us see. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that ap- 
proximately 44 per cent of the present farm owners 
in the United States were at one time tennants, In 
other words, 44 per cent acquired capital enough to 
purchase a farm while they ‘were tenants. Further- 
more, even before free land was exhausted many 
farmers preferred the status of tenancy to the hard- 
ships of frontier life. This is shown by the fact that, 
as early as 1880, 25 per cent of the farmers in the 
United States were tenants. 

These few facts take some of the color out of the 
peasantry picture. A few more will destroy it com- 
pletely. Our system of land inheritance is such that 
a system of peasantry is precluded. Most farmers 
bequeath their land as an estate or designate one of 
the heirs as the recipient. There is little or no at- 
tempt made to divide the farm among several heirs. 
In case the testator deliberately divides the property, 
one of the heirs soon purchases the interests of the 
others and the production unit is kept intact. By 
so doing we eliminate the spectacle of a small land- 
owner attempting to gain a living from an uneconomi- 
cal unit. 

Our choice of alternatives is too wide to admit of 
a peasantry. Our industries are urgent in their de- 
mand for manpower. We cannot conceive of a peas- 
ant population unless we vision a similar situation in 
industrial centers. If our farms were to be divided 
into uneconomical units, the proprietors would en- 
gage in handicrafts which would in turn create a 
sweated class of workers in the cities through the 
competition they would furnish. American labor 
rc not stand for it, and would no doubt meet the 
situation by reducing the number of working hours. 

But what about Malthus and his pessimistic views? 
Will population soon overtake the food supply and 
the struggle for existence force upon us a low stand- 
ard of living? ‘The dilemma of the surplus of agri- 
cultural products would appear to be the answer. But 
this is proclaimed to be only temporary by the Mal- 
thusians. If they are right, one would be tempted to 
invest in land. 

According to the 1925 Census of Agriculture there 


Will this be the 


’ 


are 924,000,000 acres in farms in the United States. 
Of this area, 391,000,000 were in crops and 409,000,000 
in pasture. This does not include land that could be 
cleared, drained, or irrigated and made suitable for 
agricultural purposes, but comprises the area actually 
in farms at the present time. 


Still Room for Crop Expansion 


IF we become worried about the food supply, we 
might examine this land in farms. The crop area is 
particularly interesting. It is estimated that 115,000,- 
000 acres of the 409,000,000 in pasture is plowable, 
and can be added to the 391,000,000 now in crops. 
During the war there was a large increase in crop 
area, but since 1919 this decreased by 13,000,000 
acres. Thus there is room for considerable expansion 
without counting the area that could be made avail- 
able by reclamation. These acres will be brought into 
cultivation when economic conditions justify. Fur- 
thermore, the present acreage will be cultivated more 
intensively when prices for food products rise to a 
= which would make it practicable. Thus we have 
ittle prospect of a food shortage in the near future. 

This situation brings us to the present agricultural 
problem. We have a surplus of products, and have 
in view the possibilities of a surplus. We are con- 
fronted with overexpansion as a result of bringing 90,- 
000,000 acres into production prematurely during the 
war. At the same time technical improvements have 
added to the dilemma, for between 1870 and 1920 the 
physical production per agricultural worker in the 
United States doubled. 

That the maximum of efficiency has been attained 
is, however, not the case. Research workers in agri- 
culture are constantly discovering improved prac- 
tices. As a matter of fact, the best methods known 
at present, if generally applied, would increase agri- 
cultural efficiency 25 per cent. 

Strange as it may seem, this offers the most prac- 
tical method for the solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem. It is a painful process, just as the industrial 
revolution was a painful process, but offers the only 
permanent solution. The inefficient are being forced 
out, and will be forced out until a balance is reached. 
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As Youth Will Dream 


CROSS the meadow and through the wood 
And over the stony hill, 

How often he followed the narrow path 
That led to the old red mill. 

Oh the warm, sweet scent of the waking wood 
As the first sweet buds uncurled, 

Oh the sweet, low call from a tangled hedge, 
Oh the joy that o’erflowed the world! 


The bare feet followed their own sweet will 
Till they reached the old mill stream, 

‘While the little lad with tangled curls 
Was lost in a golden dream. 

For he dreamed of the far-off, blessed time 
When his feet at last would stand 

On the shining hills of his heart’s desire— 
In the kingdom of Grown-Up Land. 


The years slipped by and the lad is one 
Of the busy world of men, 

But the barefoot boy and his golden dreams 
Are as far apart as then. 

He would give his kingdom in Grown-Up Land 
For that dear old sun-kissed hill, 

And the winding pathway, beset with dreams, 
That led to the old red mill. 


Fiorence Jones Haptey 

















To hasten the process, the corporation farm has 
been proposed. Farmers are advised to adopt the 
methods of industry. Concentration of capital and 
management is urged. The mechanization of agri- 
culture in the great plains region makes this sound 
plausible. Between 1880 and 1920 the size of farms 
in this territory increased from an average of 142 
acres to 234. Tractors, combines, and other machin- 
ery adapted to large scale farming were responsible, 
The size of the farm increased as the capacity of 
the equipment increased. The number of acres of land 
that one set of machinery handled satisfactorily in 
a given season tended to limit the size of the unit 
of operation. 

But why not duplicate the machinery and apply 
it to several farms, and concentrate the management 
of the operations as is done in industry? Hypotheti- 
cally, corporation farming has many advantages. 
Skilled managers can be employed, scientific knowledge 
can be adapted, machinery can be utilized, land can 
be allotted to the most suitable use, and cost ac- 
counting can be installed to direct the enterprise. 

There are several factors inherent in agriculture 
that have limited and will limit corporation farming. 
Chief of these is the large element of: risk involved 
in an industry so precarious as farming. In most 
manufacturing enterprises the physical output can be 
calculated in advance. A given number of hides with 
a given number of hours of labor will turn out ap- 
proximately a given number of pairs of shoes. Five 
thousand bushels of wheat will make a definite nun- 
ber of barrels of flour. But in agriculture, 100 bus 
seed and 1,000 hours labor on 100 acres of land may 
produce nothing. The ambitious entrepreneur is not 
attracted to such an uncertain enterprise. 

The difficulty of handling a large labor force in 
agriculture, which is so little standardized, also stands 
in the way of concentration of management. The 
tasks and products at a given stage in production are 
not uniform. A minute division of labor is impossible. 
Furthermore, the labor cannot be concentrated under 
a single motive power and a single directing eye. In 
industry the raw product is brought to the machine, 
while in agriculture the machine must be taken to 
the raw product. The manager must go to the field 
or send his assistants. If the assistant would exert 
himself as the manager, the manager would be able 
to hold his own. The point. of diminishing returns 
per unit of managerial ability is reached much sooner 
in agriculture than in industry. 

Cato, Pliny, Columella and Vergil all saw the inti- 
mate relation between the farmer and his operations. 
The old saying, “He who by the plow would thrive, 
must either hold the plow or drive,” holds today. It 
has been modernized by F, D. Farrell: “To make a 
ee foul or fair, one cannot farm from a swivel 
chair.” 


Essential to Development Projects 


(CORPORATION farms are, however, successful and 

essential to development projects. Where consider- 
able capital is necessary to improve areas by inrri- 
gation or drainage they function well. But here the 
profits are largely made in increased land values and 
not in crop production. The corporation may carry 
on the farming enterprise for some time at high 
profits if it does not capitalize the increase in land 
values; but as soon as it does capitalize the land 
values, high profits cease. 

The characteristic of land that makes it a savings 
bank for many people tends to capitalize its earning 
power. Indeed, expected increases in values tend to 
capitalize land values beyond their earning power. 
Whenever land pays a higher rate of return than gov- 
ernment bonds, the price of land rises because of the 
demand for land by conservative investors. This fact 
has made it profitable for farming corporations to 
dispose of their holdings when the Sevelapencat stage 
was completed. 

The statements made concerning corporation farm- 
ing will no doubt be challenged by some as “time 
worn theory.” The best answer the writer can give 
is to refer to the 1925 Census of Agriculture, which 
shows that there were approximately 45 per cent 
fewer farms operated by managers in 1925 than i 
1920. 

The family farm will no doubt continue to be 
the foundation of American agriculture. The size of 


the unit will center around the number of acres that 
one set of equipment can handle in a season. 
more efficient farmers will force out the inefficient 
ones, and a balance between supply and demand ulti- 
mately will be restored. 
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WHAT OF CORPORATION FARMING? 


N an article appearing elsewhere in this issue, Pro- 

fessor E. A. Stokdyk, of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, briefly discusses present conditions in agri- 
culture with especial reference to the possibilities of 
corporation farming. While he very wisely, in view of 
the many elements involved and the wide variance in 
current opinion on the subject, refrains from express- 
ing & positive conclusion, he believes that, whatever 
else may develop, the family farm will continue to be 
the foundation of American agriculture, 

This very likely is true if “continue” is used with 
a limited sense. There is not sufficient evidence in 
present conditions, and taking into account the un- 
believable industrial development of the country as a 
whole, to warrant the conclusion that unit family farm- 
ing will continue through generations. Industrialism 
already has extended its beneficent or blighting hand 
over scores of other activities once regarded immune. 
Agriculture, most wastefully conducted of all modern 
industries, scarcely can escape reorganization solely 
because of its surroundings of family life, land owner- 
ship, tradition and sentiment. Over and over again 
these influences have lost in contest with mass produc- 
tion and industrial engineering. 

Only a few years ago no business was regarded as 
more individual than the village store or the corner 
grocer or baker. Yet mass production, or rather mass 
direction, first through the mail order house and more 
recently through the ‘chain store, placed the retail 
merchant on trial and found him inefficient. The 
automaton, trained in the school of addition, division 
and the cash register, took his place. Order, cleanli- 
ness, buying power and scientific management elim- 
inated waste and indirection, reduced costs to the con- 
sumer and greatly increased profits to the corporate 
merchant. 

It is doubtful if the wastes of unintelligent retail 
store management were comparable with those existing 
on the average family operated farm, and the business 
of elimination differs in degree rather than in princi- 
ple. A thousand farm units, so varied as to location, 
soil, climate and production as to average the hazards 
of Nature, would offer no difficulties of successful 
direction not present but overcome in the development 
of many of the country’s vast corporation controlled 
industries. The power line, the tractor and the test 
tube already are in use. Cotton is being picked me- 
chanically. 

One point not mentioned by Professor Stokdyk, 
nor usually taken account of in considerations of cor- 
poration farming, is the steady approach toward wide- 
spread and serious unemployment of capital. In the 
years since the war every available industry has been 
reorganized to provide employment for more money. 
Many of these have been overdeveloped in a financial 
Sense, not so much because of merit in the reorganiza- 
tion as to provide means for employment of invest- 
ment capital, 

Recently, much unemployed capital has been forced, 
no small part of it perilously, abroad. Another, and 
far too great, part is being used only for speculation 
in the securities created to supply investment demand. 
What is to become of the constantly mounting supply 
of capital, useful employment of which is as essential 
to national prosperity as is the employment of labor? 
Is it not a fair assumption that agriculture, being the 
one remaining activity not yet industrialized in the 
modern sense, may supply this field, and that corpo- 
rate farming may become as widespread and common 
48 Corporate ownership of communications, oil, manu- 
factures or, even more to the point, distribution? 

z Corporation farming undoubtedly would solve the 
agricultural problem” so far as concerns its profit- 
ableness. What it would do to American life is quite 
another matter. Even in that it is easier to theorize 
or sentimentalize than to conclude. The natural limi- 
tations of rural life deny to farm dwellers the oppor- 
tunities afforded people of the country as a whole. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The land owning farmer is, to be sure, independent, 
but independence itself is of little value unless accom- 
panied by opportunity. Corporation farming, scien- 
tific, mechanical, electrical and efficient, would remove 
another element of toil and drudgery from the circum- 
stances of living. It is not safe to conclude it will 
not come, perhaps in time to share “farm relief” credit 
with current political empiricism. 


A CONTRIBUTED EDITORIAL 

HE Northwestern Miller is indebted to a well- 

known miller for the text of an editorial article 
which is, in its opinion, so much above the level of 
the ordinary mine-run comment appearing on this 
page that its only regret is it does not feel privileged 
to identify the writer and thus give credit where credit 
so patently is due, The article is printed in full 
with only names elided. 

* * ~ 

I wonder if a pretty good story with a moral could 
not be worked around what McCutcheon, the cartoon- 
ist, would call “The Changing Age”? Not so many 
years ago, people who bought from mail order houses, 
and paid cash in advance for the goods, were frowned 
upon by local merchants, who had to carry those same 
people when times were bad. Merchants in the small 
towns brushed up their stocks and their business meth- 
ods, and now it seems that the mail order houses are 
finding it difficult to do the amount of business they 
need by mail, and they are establishing hundreds and 
hundreds of retail stores. 

Then the large department stores in the cities began 
handling groceries and flour at cut prices, and the 
legitimate grocers protested, but to no avail. Legiti- 
mate grocers brushed up their stocks and selling 
methods, and seemed to survive the department store 
competition. Along come the chain stores, who knock 


the props from under the department stores, who had -~ 


previously knocked the props from under the legiti- 
mate grocers. In the process of evolution, something 
is going to knock the props out from under the chain 
stores. 

Three years ago I spent a summer vacation of three 
weeks over in a small Ohio town south of Toledo. 
One of the new, large bakery mergers was just getting 
under way, going full steam ahead. They were mak- 
ing life miserable for the independent bakers, and 
gloried in it. They were giving bread away free in 
the town where I was stopping; that is, if a grocer 
who had not been handling their bread would buy 
twenty loaves from them, they would give him twenty 
loaves free, and a certain amount of free bread on 
top of that, for a stipulated time, to help get things 
going. Their large truck came to that town every 
day, and their driver one day told one of the local 
grocers: “You might as well put our bread in, because 
your local baker, like all other smaller bakers, will 
have to close up shop before long.” 

The merger was out to “eat up” the smaller bakers. 
Here, inside of two years, the chain stores come along 
and start to gobble up the merger, and the merger, 
like all of the other large bakers, now wants to put 
its arms around the necks of the smaller bakers whom, 
three years ago, it was trying to put out of business. 
It feels there is safety in numbers now, whereas three 
years ago it felt justified in eliminating numbers. It 
looks to me as though all of the large bakery mergers 
are hit harder by chain store competition than most 
of the smaller bakers. 


What is going to be the next move? What is going 
to gobble up the chain stores? Some suggest that 
chain store employees will, before long, form a union 
which will increase chain store overhead to a large 
extent, Others suggest that chain store organizations 
will run out of manpower, Independent merchants 
who were rated as ordinary or even poor business 
men a few years ago have, because of chain store com- 
petition, adopted new ideas, until today they are stiff 
competition for chain stores. The competition chain 
stores had to meet five years ago was not severe, and 
they put merchants out of business on all sides. The 
merchants that are left today are real competitors, and 
chain stores’ gains from now on will not be so marked. 
Independent merchants are putting out leaders and 
bargain prices, the same as chain stores. 

I was much interested to note in a local five-and- 
ten-cent store a few days ago that they are putting in 
a line of groceries. This will make hard competition 
for the exclusive chain store groceries, and when I 
remarked this to the five-and-dime manager, he said, 
“Certainly; we are going after them. There is no 
sentiment in business.” The five-and-dime people 
have, apparently, waited for the chain groceries to 
educate the people and build up a good chain store 
business, and now all they have to do to get into the 
picture is to put in a stock of groceries. The pioneer 
work has been done. Practically all shoppers patronize 
the five-and-ten-cent stores. Many of them will not 
go to the chain groceries if they can get groceries at 
the five-and-ten-cent stores. 

Anyway, as time goes on, something is going to 
dent the chain stores. The funny part of it is that, 
after all these years of mail order houses, department 
stores, mergers, trusts, chain stores and five-and-dime 
stores, we are all still making a living and, what is 
still more strange, a much better living than we were 
making in “the good old days.” 


* * #*# 


C. B. COLE 

T HE sudden and unexpected death of C. B. Cole, 

of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, on 
the morning of March 13, brought to an end a career 
characterized by unusual vision, and marked the pass- 
ing of one more of those excellent gentlemen of the 
old school whose influence so wisely, courageously and 
steadfastly guided the milling industry through many 
of its most turbulent stages. 

When a man is so generally admired and loved 
as was Mr. Cole, there must be found in him those 
qualities that make for greatness in character. And if 
it should be necessary to emphasize any of the attri- 
butes of Mr. Cole which were, perhaps, especially 
indicative of his life, undoubtedly those to be men- 
tioned first would be his sturdy honesty and never- 
failing consideration. Although for years vested with 
heavy responsibilities and duties in his own business, 
he was never remiss in thoughtfulness for others, 

The history of the milling industry for the last 
half century is heavily dotted with undertakings for 
its betterment, in nearly all of which is written Mr. 
Cole’s courageous and straightforward philosophy. 
Particularly in the early development of millers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance was his influence of great and 
lasting value. Each one of the many services he 
unselfishly rendered to the milling industry is a stone 
in the monument he was unthinkingly erecting in the 
minds of his fellow-millers. His life, however, was by 
no means confined to milling, and it was in his home 
and community that the lovable character of the man 
was so strikingly portrayed. Where the expenditure 
of money and effort for some community improvement 
was desirable, he quietly and modestly gave generously 
both of himself and his means. No matter what the 
cost, if he thought it right he took burdens upon 
himself to save his fellow-men. 

Indeed, Mr. Cole’s was a life and a personality of 
such rugged honesty, such eminent business ability and 
such unselfishness as is seldom given to this world. 
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Domestic Demand.—Current inquiry is mainly for small lots of flour, and is 
divided about evenly between bakers and the family trade. The past week’s book- 
ings appear to have averaged about 35 per cent of capacity, but this was generally 
considered satisfactory, owing to the 
comparatively large amount of flour still 
on contract. Many mills are more inter- 
ested in obtaining shipping directions 
than in making new sales. This activ- 
ity has contributed to the unseasonably 
large mill production that has been re- 
corded in recent weeks. Millers, as a 
rule, see nothing in the wheat situation 
to warrant expectations for any increase 
in buying within the immediate future. 
Current business is largely being done 
with the smaller class of trade, though 
there are a few sales of larger character. 
Most bakers still have considerable flour to arrive on old contracts, and show little 
interest in present quotations. 

Export Trade.—All export business continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, though 
demand from Latin America shows some improvement. Only occasional lots are 
being sold to Europe, and these mostly to established customers. Bids from the 
Continent are usually too low to be considered. 

Flour Prices —The spread in prices on the various grades of flour has nar- 
rowed recently, and is now about normal again. Domestic demand is keeping the 
market clear of fancy and first clears, and there is enough intermittent export 
inquiry to prevent a surplus of second clear, in which there has been some strength- 
ening. Mill quotations are approximately those of a week ago. 


Production—Mills in the principal centers are enjoying an unwonted produc- 
tion activity. Minneapolis mills have been on an exceptionally high basis for most 
of the winter, and last week’s record was 62 per cent of capacity, compared with 
42 a year ago and 37 two years ago. Northwestern mills as a whole averaged 57 
per cent, compared with 44 last year and 41 two years ago. Kansas City mills 
are also at a high level of operation, last week’s production being at the rate of 
71 per cent, against 77 last year and 57 two years ago. The southwestern average 
of 62 is 5 points under last year, but 11 points above 1926. Central states operated 
last week at an average of 64 per cent, against 50 last year and 45 two years ago. 
Mills of the Southeast are also very active, averaging about 5 points over the past 
two years. Last week’s average for Pacific Coast mills was 10 points above that 
of last year and 25 above that of two years ago. Buffalo production is about normal. 

Millfeed——The millfeed market seems to have no top. Prices last week ad- 
vanced $1@2 ton, bringing Boston prices for bran to the extraordinary figure 
of $47.50. Demand appears to be still in excess of supply. Mixers and buyers 
generally are in the market for bran and standard middlings, and do not appear to 
be greatly deterred by prices. Flour middlings and red dog continue rather slow, 
but dealers say these grades are beginning to show signs of picking up. They are 
selling unusually close to bran prices. There is a good though scattered inquiry 
for April shipment on bran and standard middlings, and sales are said to have 
been made for this delivery at top prices. Buyers naturally, are looking for a decline, 
and are bidding $1 ton under spot for April and $2.50@3 ton under for May, but 
few mills appear willing as yet to discount the future. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., March 20.—(Special Cable)—There is a firm tone to the im- 
ported flour market, with fair business passing in spot and for forward shipment. 
Buyers, however, are mostly awaiting the arrivals of recent purchases. Australian 
offerings are the chief attraction, being considered of particularly good value. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s 3d@40s 3d per 280 Ibs ($6.68@6.85 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s ($6.65 bbl), 
Australian patents 35s 9d ($6.08 bbl), American low grades 27s ($4.60 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 24s 6d ($4.18 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially quoted at 
equivalent to 38s, c.i.f. ($6.48 bbl), but is selling at 34s 6d ($5.88 bbl). 

Liverpool.—There is fair inquiry for Canadian flour, but the advance is hinder- 
ing business. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.75 
bbl), Canadian export patents 37s 3d ($6.34 bbl), American soft winter patents 44s 
3d ($7.53 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 9d ($6.59 bbl), Australian patents 36s 
($6.14 bbl), American low grades 39s ($4.94 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Trade is slow, despite favorable offers of imported flour. Buyers are 
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overstocked with cheap home milled flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents 35s 9d@36s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.08@6.22 bbl), Canadian soft winters 36s ¢q 
@38s ($6.22@6.48 bbl), American soft winters 44@46s ($7.50@7.84 bbl), Australian 
patents 35s 6d@36s ($6.05@6.14 bbl). 

Belfast.—There is improved purchasing for forward shipments, with spot stocks 
disappearing. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s@89s 6d per 280 |b. 
($6.65@6.73 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 9d@37s ($6.25@6.31 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 37s ($6.31 bbl), American soft winters 47s ($8.01 bbl), home milled 
delivered, 89s 6d@42s ($6.73@7.16 bbl). , 

Amsterdam.—Large stocks of flour on hand are depressing the market, ang 
practically no sales are being made. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
$7.10@7.45 per 100 kilos ($6.32@6.63 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.45@8.15 (36.63@ 
7.24 bbl), Kansas straights $7.25@7.45 ($6.44@6.63 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.99 
@7.30 ($6.41@6.50 bbl), Belgian flour $6.80 ($6.05 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand is small for imported flour, despite the stronger tone, 
Greater activity is expected shortly. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
$7.35@7.55 per 100 kilos ($6.53@6.71 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.75@8.20 ($6.88@ 
7.30 bbl), English patents $6.70@7.70 ($5.95@6.85 bbl), home milled $10.20 ($9.08 
bbl), rye flour $7@8.95 ($6.23@7.95 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers have no confidence in higher values; in consequence, sales 
are limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.45@8 per 100 kilos ($6.62 
@7.12 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6.63 bbl), Kansas top pat- 
ents $7.25@7.45 ($6.44@6.63 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 
bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.45@7.90 ($6.62@7.03 bbl). 

Oslo.—Only a small demand is apparent here, mainly for Canadian and English 
flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.90 per 100 kilos ($7.03 bbl), 
Canadian export patents $7.15@7.25 ($6.35@6.44 bbl), American rye flour $7.75 
($6.88 bbl), English patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.15 ($7.24 bbl), 


WHEAT 


The London market continues firm and advanced. Considerable fluctuations 
have occurred at Liverpool as a result of unfavorable reports as to the American 
winter wheat crop. An improved demand is anticipated. 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are in active demand at higher prices in London. Bran is quoted at 
£8 ton and middlings at £8 5s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, afloat and March-April ship- 
ment, £7 5s, ex-ship. The Belfast market is firm and active, with bran priced at 
£9 10s@£11. 

OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is firm at £7 2s 6d, ex-mill, Egyptian made cake 
being quoted at £7 7s 6d, ex-ship. Trade is limited in Liverpool, where near-by Amer- 
ican linseed cake is priced at £11 10s@£12, and cottonseed meal £10 10s. 


OATMEAL 


Firsthand offers of oatmeal at London are advancing, Aberdeen meal being held 
at 48s, ex-store, and continental meal and rolled oats 45s, c.i.f. American meal is 
priced at 47s 6d and rolled oats 49s. In Belfast, the Irish product only is in demand, 
meal being quoted at 45s and rolled oats at 46s 6d, delivered. American and Cana- 
dian rolled oats are offered at 48s, c.i.f. 


L. F. Broexman. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to. possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Mch. 19 Mch. 20 NORTHWEST— Mch. 19 Mch, 20 
Mch. 17 Mch. 10 1927 1926 Mch. 17 Mch. 10 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...284,755 260,792 198,043 195,050 Minneapolis ...... 62 57 42 37 
Duluth-Superior 17,690 18,765 14,335 21,930 Duluth-Superior .. 48 50 39 59 
Outside mills*..175,730 210,791 198,191 213,495 Outside mills* ....61 52 44 48 
Totals ....478,175 490,348 410,569 430,475 Average ..... 57 B4 44 41 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...141,259 147,189 136,117 86,882 Kansas City ..... 71 74 77 57 
Atchison ..... 26,260 24,808 24,430 23,613 BRORIGOR. 0'os ceive ee 85 80 82 80 
Wichita ....... 32,844 37,995 39,460 28,380 ree 52 60 63 45 
Salina ......... 36,893 40,106 18,440 21,271 | rr 76 85 48 47 
St. Joseph .... 14,660 19,436 33,318 15,570 St. Joseph ....... 30 41 70 32 
Omaha ....... 26,206 26,268 20,292 16,746 oo eer iger 5 96 74 61 
Outside millst..174,250 177,785 202,963 163,973 Outside millsf..... 54 55 62 49 
Totals ....452,372 473,587 475,020 356,435 Average ..... 62 65 67 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 24,700 27,400 27,600 24,800 i. BE th esh.0 06 41 45 46 39 
Outsidet .... 38,600 47,100 43,400 40,900 Outsides 25.0005 44 54 50 47 
Central States] 93,579 106,779 33,988 25,305 Central Statesf .. 64 60 50 45 
Southeast ..... 97,637 95,871 103,358 92,724 Southeast ........ 68 69 67 58 
Totals ....254,516 277,150 208,346 183,729 Average ..... 59 61 58 47 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,036 27,201 28,280 14,203 POPS éonicnes’ 45 43 45 2: 
Seattle ........ 21,733 30,045 20,405 19,028 ng ETE 46 64 44 36 
Tacoma ....... 38,664 34,775 31,577 23,434 SOOO wceeecceis 68 61 55 4l 
Totals .... $8,433 92,021 80,262 56,665 Average ..... 53 66 48 33 
pS eee 197,629 202,682 147,151 185,165 a ee 77 81 62 18 
Chicago ....... 32,553 32,025 37,000 36,000 ce eee es 81 80 92 90 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 20. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent ........... $7.00@ 7.80 $7.75@ 8.20 ee ee $7.10@ 7.50 $7. 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.60@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.80 ee, vee 6.60@ 7.00 7. 
Spring first clear ............ 5.65@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.20 ooee Qin. §.90@ 6.30 ee 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.80@ 7.50 cote Mes 7.15@ 8.00 6.80@ 7.10 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.30@ 6.75 Se Pe 6.55@ 7.20 6.20@ 6.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.50@ 5.90 5 Ben 5.40@ 6.15 5.25@ 5.75 
Soft winter short patent..... 7.10@ 7.80 +. -.@., 7.00@ 7.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.50@ 6.90 otfas wats 6.20@ 6.60 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.80@ 6.20 see das swe --@.. 5.50@ 5.80 
Rye flour, white ............. 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.60 -@.. co @ance 
RO BOWE, GOTH cociccccacccss 4.25@ 4.50 4.15@ 4.30 oo @.... 6.0 cc eee 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— — Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.60@ 8.20 $8.60@ 8.80 BONS oo Bon CG se ice $8.20@ 8.50 
Straight ........ 5.40@ 5. “006 6G .ccee eee s+ 7.70@ 8.65 9.00@ 9.20 
GUE SG Seasccee 5.60@ 6.00 cae, 4s Montana ....... 7.05@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.25 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


delivery. 
Buffalo New Yor Baltimor Philade lphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
90@ 7.95 $7.50@ 7.90 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.85@ 8.25 ‘ $8.50@ 8.70 $7.75@ 8.10 $8.25@ 8.75 
50@ 7.55 7.20@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.90 7.60@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.76 ea Fo . 
e Tee 6.60@ 6.90 aves 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.90 or Per eee 
oo @. 7.10@ 7.70 7.65@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.00 7.10@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
a Mr 6.60@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.60 env obec 7.20@ 7.60 -@ so 
oe Gi’ rsh 2EEE) 7.75@ 8.00 Ter. Sees 7.50@ 8.26 7.75@ 8.20 9.25@ 9.65 
— oe 7.20@ 7.50 *6.85@ 7.10 *6.70@ 7.40 6.90@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.50 
(aus eet mee ys SECS ss Vie 6.75@ 7.50 5" eB 6.75@ 7.25 
--@. 6.95@ 7.15 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.40 rr, -@ «+ 
-@.. Pre Peee. 4.80@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.35 wre Pere 00 @. 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{...$....@7.80 $....@8.65 Spring exports§ 37s 64@37s 9d see 
Spring second patentf ....@7.20 ....@8.05 Ont. 90% patents}. .$5.40@5.45 
Spring first clearf ... ....@6.10 ....@7.05 Ontario exports§ ....... 36s 6a , 


nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-Ib jutes 
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THOMAS O’CONNOR DIES 
SUDDENLY IN FLORIDA 


Head of Purity Bakeries Corporation, Who 
Began as Driver, Was Outstanding 
Figure at Age of 59 


Mixneapouis, Minn.—Thomas O’Con- 
nor, president of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, and one of the 
most outstanding men in bakery circles 
in the United States, died suddenly on 
March 18 at Hillcrest Lodge, Babson 
Park, Fla. He was 59 years old. 

Funeral services were scheduled to be 
held on the morning of March 22 at the 
Basilica of St. Mary, Minneapolis. 

Up to a few months ago, Mr. O’Con- 
nor had been in robust health. Although 
in January he decided to go to Florida 
for a rest, his condition was at no time 
thought critical, and his friends and busi- 
ness associates in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul were shocked to hear of his unex- 

ed death. 

Born at St. Peter, Minn., Mr. O’Con- 
nor came to Minneapolis as a young man 
and secured a job as driver for the 
Regan Bros. Co., baker. With $1,800 
between them, he and M. J. Molan went 
into business for themselves in 1902, 
when they opened the Chicago Bakery, a 
retail shop, on North Washington Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. They were so success- 
ful in this venture that they were able to 
secure financial backing to build a mod- 


The Late Thomas O’Connor, President of 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation 


ern wholesale plant on Plymouth Ave- 
nue North, this being called the Sanitary 
Bread Co., which was incorporated in 
1915. Prior to this, in 1911, the Haynes 
Bread Co., St. Paul, was formed by 
Messrs. O’Connor and Molan, and H. C. 
Haynes. 

With J. T. McCarthy, Messrs, O’Con- 
nor and Molan subsequently secured a 
controlling interest in the Purity Baking 
Co., St. Paul. This company operated 
plants in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, Minn., and controlled the Wernig 
Baking Co. and the Banner-Grocers’ 
Baking Co., with plants in Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Hamilton, Ohio, and also 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., Indianapolis. 

In 1924, the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion was organized with Mr. O’Connor 
as president, Mr. Molan as vice president 
and treasurer, and Mr. McCarthy as sec- 
retary. This corporation now controls 
the Purity Baking Co., the Tristate Bak- 
ing Co., the Williams Baking Co., the 
Nafziger Baking Co., Grennan Baker- 
les, Inc., and the Winkleman Baking Co., 
having a total of 39 bakeries in the west- 
ern and central states. It is claimed 
that the Purity Bakeries Corporation is 
the third largest in the country; its capi- 
talization is $29,000,000. 

Although Mr. O’Connor was quiet and 
unostentatious, the trade declare that it 
was his guiding influence and business 
ability which largely brought success to 
the undertaking. 

_ Mr. O'Connor gave many thousands of 
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dollars each year to charity, and fre- 
quently poor families in the Ascension 
parish, Minneapolis, of which he was a 
member, were aided without discovering 
the name of their benefactor, he prefer- 
ring to bestow gifts anonymously. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Irene, and a son, Russell, who is asso- 


of last week. Shippers offered in a 
small way on March 17 at $52.25@60 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, but there 
was so little to be had that quotations 
were nominal. 

oo SD 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices of dried buttermilk 
and dry skim milk remain unchanged, 
and demand is quite active. Stocks in 
the hands of users are being cleaned up, 
and they are taking on fresh supplies. 
Quotations, March 17, car lots 7c Ib, 
Chicago, and l.c.l. 8c. 


ciated with the Chicago office of the com- 
pany. 
oo 
MILL AND ELEVATOR STOCKS 
OF WHEAT DOWN THIS YEAR 


Stocks of wheat in country mills and 


elevators on March 1, 1928, were esti- o> 
mated by the crop reporting board to Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
have been 74,086,000 bus, which is 12,- Russell’s Commercial News estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 


000,000, or 14 per cent, less than the 
stocks of 85,907,000 a year ago, and 
slightly less than the 76,333,000 held two 


Week ending Mch. 3. 2,391 2,310 2,296 

years ago. Wheat stocks were smaller Previous week ....... 2,444 2,057 2,346 

than a year ago in all sections of the Ptoduction July 1- 91.686 90,240 
United States except the western states. ose Rel ane atid : ’ ‘ 

duly 3-Mareh Biasuss 2 3 14 

Boston—Cottonseed meal is firmly Week ending Mch.3.. 612 sap Ati 

held, with prices advancing at the close July 1-March 3...... 9,525 9,700 6,767 














BULLETINS ON THE CROPS — 











Moisture Brings Optimism in Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reports from virtually all sections of the Southwest indi- 
cate excellent prospects for the wheat crop at the present time. Heavy snow and 
rain storms occurring within the past few days supplied moisture that was badly 
needed in the western parts of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma, The southern 
two thirds of Texas is the only part of the Southwest that was not benefited. 
In western Kansas, where moisture was most needed, nearly a foot of snow fell. 
These widespread snows and rains bring the last of the southwestern wheat fields 
out of danger from loss due to lack of moisture, and it is likely that only a small 
proportion of wheat acreage will be abandoned, even in sections where it was thought 
that over half would be. 


econ 
India’s Wheat Condition Above Average 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The condition of the Indian wheat crop appears to be 
slightly better than average. In the Punjab, which grows about a third of the 
total crop, growing conditions improved during January and February and are 
above average. The United Provinces, which produce about a quarter of the total 
crop, have reported generally favorable conditions, with ample moisture to start 
the crop well. In the Central Provinces, which account for about 10 to 15 per cent 
of the crop, wheat is in favorable condition, although rainfall has been light and 
there has been some rust damage. The second official estimate of the wheat acreage 
for India as a whole totals 31,332,000, which is 148,000 above the corresponding 
estimate for last year. 

oS 


Northwestern Conditions Are Hopeful 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Wheat seeding is in full swing in the western third of 
South Dakota. Frost and snow in southern and eastern portions of the state have 
delayed field work. Soil is in splendid condition to receive seed, of which there is a 
plentiful supply, and the outlook is for a 10 to 20 per cent increase in acreage. 
Throughout southern Minnesota there probably will not be much seeding done 
before the first week in April, as the frost is not yet out of the ground. There 
is abnormal moisture reserve in the soil and, with lots of good seed “Available, the 
outlook for increased acreage is favorable. The weather is turning warm and more 
springlike. 

oo 


Light Winter Damage to Kansas Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reports of county agents from representative counties 
throughout the Kansas wheat belt to H. M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, say that very little wheat was winter killed. A 
third of the reports say that there has been no winter killing at all. One estimates 
50 per cent winter killing, but this is an exception to the general run of reports. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HEN the Ohio Canal, extending across that state from Cleveland to 
WW the Ohio River at Portsmouth, began to play an important part in 

the commerce of Ohio, the communists of Zoar, Tuscarawas County, 
built two mills—one of these being portrayed on the cover of this week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. The mill consisted of two frame struc- 
tures—one on either side of the canal, these being joined by a bridgelike 
passage way above the canal and towpath, which facilitated the loading 
and unloading of boats. 

The mills of the society were built mainly for producing flour from 
wheat raised by members. The community possessed more than 7,000 acres 
at one time, each wheat field being of 50 acres or more. To these plots, 
at harvest time, the working force of the community, men and women, 
repaired at an early hour with cradles and rakes. After three or four 
hours of work the labor was interrupted, and the workers lunched on 
bread, cheese and wine, this being according to custom of their native 
Rhineland. 

The group prospered for a time, although the membership never ex- 
ceeded 500. In 1898 they found it necessary to abandon the organization, 
which had existed since 1819. 
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REVERSE SALESMANSHIP 


NOt only has the extra. charge for 

bread and butter, which came in 
during the war, almost entirely disap- 
peared from Los Angeles restaurants 
patronized by the average man,—except- 
ing cafeterias,—but now several down- 
town eating places dare the hearty feed- 
er to do his darnedest by advertising “all 
the biscuits you want, with no extra 
charge.” In other words, one may go in 
and order a 25c steak, and keep calling 
for hot biscuits until he cannot swallow 
any. more—and quite a few do. 

“Why, lots of ’em will eat 12 biscuits 
along with a two-bit steak,” a waitress 
in one such place said. “But I’ve found 
a way to stop that. I just look at ’em 
and say, sweetly: ‘Say, a good-lookin’ 
man like you oughtn’t to eat that much 
bread. You’re goin’ to ruin your waist- 
line” That gets ’em every time, and we 
never lost a customer yet by it.” 


+ + 

Speaking of restaurants, there are two 
Eutropheon dining rooms in Los Angeles. 
Eutropheon is Greek for uncooked—or 
at least that is what the young woman in 
one of them assured us, and she looked 
sincere. The Eutropheon dining rooms 
serve all sorts of fresh and sun-dried 
fruits and vegetables, and, being thor- 
oughly American, they serve pies. But 
they are uncooked pies. That is, the 
crust is sun-baked and the filling is of 
dried or fresh crushed fruits. 


These restaurants also, of course, serve 
a great many nuts, 


And among the pies, apple leads two 
to one over any other. No one in Cali- 
fornia has ever found a way to put 
oranges in pies. 

+ 
Chickens That Moo 

At drug store soda fountains, where 
“light lunches” are served, the favorite 
dish is creamed chicken, a Los Angeles 
man who operates an extensive chain of 
such places tells us. Some of the drug- 
gists frankly admit that a good deal of 
the creamed chicken served is really 
creamed veal, with only enough chicken 
in it to flavor it. That is, they frankly 
admit that that is the kind some of their 
competitors serve. So perhaps most of 
the chicken a la king should be billed 
chicken a la bull. 


By the way, we wonder how the lexicog- 
rapher would define that expression, “a 
light lunch.” Probably traveling sales- 
men, used to expense accounts, call a 
small steak, eggs, potato salad, pie and 
coffee just a snack, 


> + 
Saying It With Flour 
“Broadway’s slang phrase for lunch- 


eon has been ‘tearing the herring.’ It is 
now ‘cracking the cracker.’ ”—O, O. Mc- 


Intyre. 
> + 

An eccentric man, according to the 
newspapers, left a will creating a fund 
to be held in trust so that $12 worth of 
bread could be distributed to the poor 
one day in the year. 

All of this publicity to increase bread 
consumption is finally commencing to 
pay dividends. 

oo > 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending March 17, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 4 6 285 209 ew ae 
Kansas City... 17 21 139 164 
Chicago ...... -- 266 ss.. oan - a 
New York .... 257 210 107 99 309 324 
Philadelphia .. 34 35 27 4 112 184 
Boston ....... 28 29 24 om oe ee 
Baltimore .... 20 30 1 6 
Milwaukee ... 36 34 3 8 és $0 
Duluth-Sup. .. oe 4 16 11 89 97 
*Nashville ... ve so 52 47 


*Figures for 10 “days. 
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THE increasing interest in the work of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association was 
evidenced by the large attendance of mem- 
bers at the annual meeting at Nashville, 
Tenn., March 14-15, and by the close atten- 
tion given the excellent program presented. 
There was manifested much confidence in 
the future of soft wheat milling, and re- 
newed determination to carry on in a wider 
and more progressive manner the effective 
work now being done by this association. 

The business sessions, which were held 
in the association’s headquarters, were de- 
voted to addresses and discussions pertain- 
ing to various phases of soft wheat milling, 
and to practical demonstrations of the edu- 
cational and research work being carried on 
by the association. That it is the intention 
of the soft wheat millers to enlarge the 
scope and effectiveness of their organization 
is indicated by the fact that its name was 
changed to the National Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association. 

At the closing session, resolutions were 
adopted urging that steps be taken to bring 
about a change in the preferential tariff 
treaty with Cuba to prohibit the acceptance 
of flour milled in bond as a product of 
United States industry, and calling for a 
resumption of crop improvement work in 


an active manner. 
+. 7. * 


President Johnson Sounds 
Keynote of Convention 


HARLES T. JOHNSON, Mount Vernon, Ind., 
C president of the association, sounded the keynote 

of the convention and the future procedure of 
the industry in his opening address on Wednesday 
morning. In part he said: ; 

“There is a decided trend toward consolidation in 
all lines of business. We have seen several such in- 
stances in our own industry. There are many favor- 
able reasons which may be advanced in favor of con- 
solidations. For my part, I welcome them—for the 
other fellow. They will tend to produce sounder and 
more ethical methods of merchandising. To that ex- 
tent they help me, since they will lessen unsound and 
unethical competition, which is the only kind of com- 
petition I fear. Experience has shown that absolute 
monopoly is fundamentally unsound as well as illegal. 
Big business has found that it is bad policy to crush 
out a smaller competitor, who is operating on sound 
lines. Furthermore, statistics show that relatively 
small mills—like yours and mine—can operate with 
greater economy than the very large mills with a 
necessary pyramiding of high-priced executives. 

“This is, of course, based on the assumption that 
both the large and small mill operate with equal 
efficiency. For the small mills to secure such efficiency 
it is vital that we solve our problems in a mutual 
and co-operative way; for obviously the largest cor- 
porations can do things alone that the smaller units 
cannot. In the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association we 
have made a big constructive effort to do this very 
thing. 

“This association has been in existence a little less 
than five years. It has already a wonderful record of 
past achievement, and I think a still more wonderful 
future. Our first secretary, Mr. McLemore, made a 
courageous ag the great odds against him— 
in successfully combating every conceivable type of 
unfair attacks by a powerful and unscrupulous com- 
petitor of self-rising flour; this fact is, of course, well 
known to all of you. You also know that his suc- 
cessor, our present secretary, Dr. Strowd, has carried 
on this fight in an — courageous and effective 
manner. You know, too, that with this fight virtually 
won, Dr. Strowd has studied, analyzed, and met the 
needs of the industry with a larger view, which, was 
impossible in the earlier days when the association’s 
full time, energy, and resources were needed to meet 
the emergency with which we were confronted. But 
as I look back on those early days, I am inclined to 
feel that a certain baking powder corporation is in 
fact the soft wheat millers’ greatest benefactor, be- 
cause it rallied together the soft wheat millers of all 
sections, and drove home the lesson of the possibili- 
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The Soft Wheat Millers’ Convention at Nashville 


‘By Wayne G- Martin, .r. 


ties of meeting common problems in a co-operative 
way—problems that are bigger, though perhaps more 
subtle, than the one with which they were immediately 
confronted. 

“I shall not attempt to give a detailed recital of 
the many activities the association has recently carried 
on. I will say that, in my judgment, the efficient staff 
with which Dr, Strowd has surrounded himself, his 





Charles T. Johnson, Re-elected President of the Soft 
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keen analysis of the problems of the industry, his 
unique ability to apply his scientific knowledge in the 
solution of those problems, are bigger tributes to his 
talents for organization and administration than any- 
thing I might say for him. And in saying this I 
would not in any manner detract from the efficient 
services of his co-workers, which may have made the 
achievements of the association possible; in fact, I 
would place his selection of the staff and the enlist- 
ment of their earnest and cordial operation as one of 
his outstanding achievements. I urge that during this 
meeting you give careful attention to the papers and 
demonstrations, not only for your information, but for 
your profit as well. 

“My belief is that the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is the biggest single factor that augurs a rosy 
future for the soft wheat milling industry, and that it 
is just as vital to the interest of the Michigan millers 
as to the Georgia millers, and to the Missouri millers 
as to the Virginia millers, and all other millers in the 
territory surrounded by these states. 

“Let me say a word to our nonmember friends who 
are with us today—also other invited guests. We 
want you to feel perfectly at home and at liberty to 
enter,into any and all discussions. While the doors 
ofthis church are open today, we are not going to 
make a membership drive, nor solicit your membership 
while you are here. We may do so later. We hope 
and believe that you will be so impressed with the 
work this association is doing that you will feel that 
you cannot afford to stay out. But, whatever your 
decision is in this regard, we are very happy to have 
you with us now. 

“In closing, this is my creed as a soft wheat miller: 
I believe in the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, not 
only because of its splendid record of achievement, and 
its broad, comprehensive plan and usefulness, but I 
believe in it more because it is a concrete expression 
of the vision of the men in the soft wheat milling 
business; I believe in it because it is growing in mem- 
bership, in outside recognition, and in its sphere of 
usefulness; it is the very bedrock of my faith in the 
future and larger growth of the industry.” 


The Address of Dr. Strowd 


Dr. W.. H: Strowd;. secretary of the. association, 
gave a. most able address, entitled “Fore and Aft,” 
which is quoted at considerable length on pages 1104 


“ and 1105 of this issue. 


Dr. Strowd reported that over $86,000 was pledged 
to the work of the association last year, and that every 
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cent of it was paid. Members not only paid their 
dues, he said, but they attended meetings and offereg 
encouragement and invaluable suggestions. Fifteen 
mills from nine states were added to the association’s 
membership during the current fiscal year. Five did 
not renew their memberships from last year, and two 
resigned for satisfactory reasons, making a net gain of 
eight members. -Two. of those that did not renew 
were the only remaining blenders in the association, 
so that the active membership had become solely bona 
fide grinders of wheat. 

In conclusion, Dr. Strowd said he did not think jt 
unreasonable to set up the hypothesis that soft winter 
wheat flour production had reached bottom levels, 
This was true, he believed, not solely because the pres- 
ent production was an irreducible minimum or because 
of a permanent and unchangeable equilibrium of con- 
sumption of different types of flours had been estab- 
lished, but because soft winter wheat millers had awak- 
ened to the age-old fact that “a group survives its 
competitors in competition with other groups according 
to its unity and power and according to the ability 
of its members,jto unite and co-operate for common 
ends.’ ‘ 

Bert H. Lang, vice president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, spoke on the subject of the future 
of the soft wheat milling industry, giving a banker's 
viewpoint. He called attention to the fact that 25 
per cent of the country’s crop is soft winter wheat, 
representing 225,000,000 bus, and that the population 
of the United States is increasing at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 a year, equivalent to an increase in consumption 
of 45,000,000 bus in 10 years. This signifies that the 
country will shortly be on a domestic basis. The mor- 
tality in the business has been terrific, and industry 
has been drifting into the hands of larger units. 

As a means of meeting this situation he said that 
if he were personally engaged in the milling business 
he would make a survey of his physical properties, 
sales and executive organizations, and his traffic de- 
partment, to put them on an efficiency basis. He 
would install laboratory equipment and endeavor to 
eliminate any bad practices. He would encourage the 
development of the dairy and poultry business because 
of the resultant profitable outlet for feeds. Arrange- 
ments should be made for suitable storage, inasmuch 
as speculative markets are not a safe hedge, and pros- 
pective profits are frequently turned into losses. He 
suggested the advantage of having this storage at ter- 
minal markets, where the wheat could be shipped out 
if not wanted for use. 

Mr. Lang expressed the opinion that the right kind 
of wheat for soft wheat flour should be encouraged, 
and the number of varieties should be reduced. He 
deprecated the extension of the use of combines in 
soft wheat territory, fearing that it would result in 
harvesting wheat in unsound condition before it had 
gone through a sweat and been properly matured. 


Pennsylvania Crop Improvement 


George A. Stuart, of the bureau of markets, Har- 
risburg, Pa., gave a very interesting talk on the work 
which has been done in Pennsylvania, with particular 
reference to potatoes, corn, wheat and clover, although 
tobacco is the main crop. At the beginning of their 
investigation they found over 140 varieties of wheat 
being grown in the state, that 60 per cent of the wheat 
was garlicky and 60 per cent infested with grain 
moths. As the result of three years’ work, 90 per cent 
of the production of the state represented five varie- 
ties, 86.6 per cent of the crop graded No. 2 or better, 
6.5 per cent was infested with grain moths, and 35 
per cent was only medium or light garlicky. 

This result was accomplished through deep plowing 
early in the fall, proper rotation of crops, and early 
cutting and threshing of wheat to eliminate moth in- 
fection. 

In discussing means for gaining increased consump- 
tion of soft wheat flours, Mr. Stuart referred to the 
success of some bakers in the state in using a blend 
of soft winter and hard wheat flour, saying that from 
20 to 50 per cent of soft wheat flour had been used 
in the bread mix with very satisfactory results. He 
mentioned the case of one mill which formerly had 
no bakery business whatever, and is now supplying 16 
bakers with soft wheat flour. 

Miss Connie J. Bonslagel, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, Little Rock, Ark., delivered a most inter- 
esting address, which was heartily received, on the 
work being accomplished in her field and the co- 
operation rendered by the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation in this direction. She outlined the purposes 0 
home demonstrations and the value vequiting there- 
from. She warmly complimented the millers for their 
efforts to make this work more extensive and effective. 

Miss See Rice, field director of the home economics 
department of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
gave a yeast bread demonstration. On the following 
day, under her direction, actual demonstration lectures 
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on the use of self-rising flour in the baking of biscuits, 
ry, cakes and quick bread were given by Josephine 
Leola Barton, Negro field representative, and 
Miss Myrtle Floyd, ali of the home economics depart- 
ment of the association. Another interesting feature 
was a radio talk given by Miss Gladys Kinbrough, 
showing exactly what is being done in this line of 
publicity by the organization. 

Cc. A. Hoppert, director of nutrition and chemistry, 
resented some of the new facts developed by the 
nutrition laboratory, showing comparative results ob- 
tained from different rations, with particular refer- 
ence to self-rising flour. This work is fundamental 
jin character and is proving of far-reaching conse- 
uences in the activities of the association. 

The question of using soft wheat flour as a blend 
in bakers’ bread, which was mentioned in Dr. Strowd’s 
main address, was brought up for general discussion 
by Dr. Strowd, who explained that the association has 
been carrying on research work to determine what 
results might be expected in commercial bakeries where 
such blending was done. As a result of this -work 
it has been shown that a blend of 75 per cent hard 
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wheat flour and 25 per cent soft wheat flour gives 
an improved flavor and texture, and that a 50-50 blend 
gives a pronounced improvement over an unblended 
hard wheat flour mix. 


He expressed the belief that in starting this work . 


with bakers it would be well to suggest a blend of 
25 per cent soft and 75 per cent hard. To refute the 
argument that this blending would increase the bakers’ 
production costs, he quoted data showing that im- 
proved quality can be obtained with no such increase. 
The cases of several bakers who are successfully using 
a percentage of soft wheat flour in their mixes were 
cited to show that this can be done under commercial 
baking conditions. 

Tne officers were re-elected for another year. They 
are: Charles T. Johnson, of the Home Mill & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., president; Robert R. Clark, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. Branch of the Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and Fred Borries, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, vice presidents; Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, secretary-treasurer. The following com- 
prise the board of directors: Richard P. Johnson, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; W. A. 
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Dale, Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co; W. M. 
Speed, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; L. B. Miller, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; Fred Borries, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; Frank 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; C. 
T. Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind; R. N. Missman, Sunnyside Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind; Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich; A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; Walter E. Eisenmayer, of the 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; Robert R. 
Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Branch of the Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe 
Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill; C. G. Randall, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill; S. T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co. 

All attending the convention were guests of the 
association at luncheon on both days. An attendance 
list appears on page 1116. The Tennessee A & I Col- 
ored Quartet sang several Negro spirituals as an 
entertainment feature during the convention. An ex- 
ecutive session for all millers and members was held 
the afternoon of the last day. 





W.B. WOOD. PROMINENT 
PIONEER MILLER, DEAD 


Founded Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and 
Served as Its Head Until His Re- 
tirement in 1925 


Toronto, Ont., March 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—William Bruce Wood, pio- 
neer Canadian miller, died on March 19 
at Montreal. He was nearly 80 years 
of age. Prior to his retirement: from 
active business in 1925, Mr. Wood was 
president and general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., which firm 
he founded, 

Mr. Wood was born at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, June 11, 1848. He came to 
Canada as a boy, and grew up on an 
Ontario farm. At the age of 27 he en- 
tered the milling business with a small 
plant of his own at St. George, in Brant 
County. Later he established a second 
mill at Brantford, and then another at 
Hamilton under the name of the Brant 
Wood Flour Mills Co. In 1911 a large 
mill at Montreal was built, and from 
that time Mr. Wood became one of the 
leaders in the Canadian trade. The 
name of his company became the Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

In 1925 the Dominion company was 
sold to the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., and Mr. Wood retired from 
business. At the time of his retirement 
he was the oldest active member of the 
Canadian milling industry. 

Besides personally supervising the 
mills he owned, Mr. Wood took a keen 
interest in public affairs, and as a mem- 
ber of the Ontario legislature became 
chief whip of the Liberal party under 
the late Sir Oliver Mowat when that 
statesman was premier of the province. 
Mr. Wood was later registrar of Brant 
County, and served two terms as mayor 
of Brantford. He was a keen church 
worker, a consistent temperance advo- 
cate, and found time for active service 
in several boards of trade to which he 
belonged. 


oS 

MILWAUKEE CHAMBER NOMINEES 

Muwavxer, W1s.—A. L. Johnstone, of 
the Johnstone-Templeton Co., Milwaukee, 
was nominated for president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual caucus held on ’change March 17 
at the close of business. He was nomi- 
nated to succeed William Hottenson, of 
the W. M. Bell Co., who has been presi- 
dent the past two years. Nominees for 
other offices of the organization: first 
vice president, A. L. Flanagan, Fraser- 
Smith Co., Ltd; second vice president, 
E. J. La Budde, La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Plumb. The primaries will be held on 
March 24, and the election is scheduled 
for April 2. 

ovo 

PLACES SPECIALTIES ON MARKET 
_ Cuicaco, Inu.—The Knollenberg Mill- 
ing Co., manufacturer of soft wheat 
flour, Quincy, Ill., has now placed on the 
market a number of specialties, includ- 
ing cake flour, waffle flour, self-rising 
pancake and self-rising buckwheat flour, 
Which will be marketed under the brand 
No-Jo.” These new lines have been in- 
troduced by the milling company to its 
trade in near-by territory, and the com- 
Pany intends to market them in various 





parts of the country. Especially attrac- 
tive containers have been prepared for 
shipping the products mentioned. 

Grover G. Jones. is president of the 
company, which has been in business for 
over 50 years, and. besides making soft 
wheat flour, also manufactures hard 
wheat flour and mixed feeds. 


oo SD 
FEDERATION CASE HELD OVER 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Owing to a con- 
gested docket on March 16, the petition 
of the general -counsel for the Millers’ 
National. Federation asking leave to file 
a supplemental bill of complaint alleging 
loss of jurisdiction to the Federal Trade 
Cee was held over until this 
week. 


oo D> 
ECKHART BUILDS NEW WAREHOUSE 
Curcaco, Inu.—The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. has just let a contract for 
the erection of a warehouse on property 
adjoining its plant which was formerly 


occupied by -the-Western” Feed -Manufac-~ 


turers’ Co. Excavation work: has been 
started, and the building is expected to 
be ready for occupancy within a few 
months. It will be of brick and mill 





construction, three stories with basement, 
and each floor will contain 10,000 square 
feet of space. The foundation will be 
such that several more stories can be 
added if necessary. This building will 
be used for the storage of flour. 


oS 
ASSESSING EGYPTIAN FLOUR DUTY 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—In order to de- 
cide the prices that shall be used for 


‘assessing the 8% per cent ad valorem 


import duty on flour, Egyptian customs 
administration officials meet quarterly 


‘and examine invoices and quotations that 


have reference to the past three months. 
On this basis they decide upon a stand- 
ard price which is used-for assessing the 
import duty on flour during the follow- 
ing quarter, regardless of any fluctua- 
tions that may occur during the period. 
oo 
TEXAS WAREHOUSE CONTRACT 

San Anceto, Texas.—The San Angelo 
Grain Co; has* awarded a contract ‘for 
the erection of a $25,000 warehouse and 
office building, to be completed by June 
1, W. R. Johnston, manager of the com- 
pany, announces. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND 
CANADA SIGN PACT 


Parliament Yet to Ratify Agreement for 
Most-Favored-Nation Treatment—Millers 
Take Great Interest in Negotiations 


MonrreaLt, Que—A_ convention of 
commerce was signed at Ottawa on 
March 15 between Canada and Czecho- 
slovakia, providing for the mutual ex- 
change of the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. 

Pending the ratification of this con- 
vention by Parliament, the temporary 
agreement put into effect on Jan. 1 con- 
tinues in force, giving to Canada most- 
favored-nation treatment on 71 principal 
items of export entering Czechoslovakia, 
and in return Canada grants the republic 
the benefits of the intermediate tariff. 

Flour is reported as the chief item ex- 
ported from Canada to Czechoslovakia, 
hence the Canadian National Millers As- 
sociation has taken great interest in the 
negotiations that have culminated in the 
present trade convention. It is expected 
that the new pact will be passed by the 
Canadian House of Commons, as well as 
the Senate. 


oo 
FLOUR BAG CONTEST 
Commenting upon a story which re- 
cently appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller in regard to pajamas made by 
the women of Millard Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, and presented to 
President Coolidge, the Family Album, 
published by the Buffalo office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
says that the story does not report 
whether the President “chooses to wear 
them.” The Family Album offers two 
prizes, one for the best new and original 
suggestion for a practical use for flour 
bags, and one for a list containing the 
largest number of different uses, in a 
contest which will close on April 15. 
oo! 
INDIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 
The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports receipt of a cablegram from the 
Indian department of statistics at Cal- 
cutta, stating that, according to the sec- 
ond forecast of the season, the area 
sown to wheat in India for the year 
1927-28 is 31,382,000 acres, compared 
with 30,471,000, the finally reported area 
for 1926-27, and with 29,643,000, the 
annual average for the five years 1921- 
25. Compared with 1926-27, the area 
now reported is 861,000 acres, or 2.8 per 
cent, greater, and compared with the 
five-year average, it is 1,689,000, or 5.7 
per cent, more. 
oo 
TO BUILD 8ST. LOUIS BAKERY 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. has acquired a site in 
St. Louis where it will erect a large 
bakery and warehouse. It is estimated 
the structure will cost $600,000. The 
company is now operating a chain of 100 
stores here, with the number being stead- 
ily increased. 
oo 
SHIPPING BOARD OFFICE MOVED 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
office of the United States Shipping 
Board has been moved from the Board 
of Trade Building to 314 Dwight Build- 
ing. 
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DEATH OF H. D. LEE 
FOLLOWING OPERATION 


President of Salina Flour Mill Was Self- 
Made Man with Diversified Interests 
in the Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. D. Lee, Kansas 
City, president of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and owner of 
several other southwestern enterprises, 
of which the most important is the H. D. 
Lee Mercantile Co., died in a hospital at 
San Antonio, Texas, March 15, aged 72. 
Mr. Lee had gone to San Antonio a 
month ago, expecting’ to continue to Cali- 
fornia, but suffered a heart attack and a 
bad cold, and was placed in the San 
Rosa Hospital. His condition was im- 
proved until March 14, when complica- 
tions set in from which he never recov- 
ered. 

Mr. Lee’s business career has been a 
series of successes dating from the elev- 
enth year of his life when he started out 
alone in the world. He had $1.50 at that 
time, and succeeded in entering the Al- 
den School in Vermont, and in working 
his way through. At 23 he had saved 
$20,000 from his wages and from several 
successful real estate deals, and with 
$50,000 more borrowed from a banker of 
Galion, Ohio, he bought a bankrupt oil 
company. Later he sold out to com- 
petitors at a handsome profit. 

His next venture was the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co., which he capitalized at 
$100,000. Today it has a capitalization 
of $10,000,000. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. first 
was organized as the Lee-Warren Milling 
Co., with George F. Warren as partner. 
Later Mr. Warren withdrew, and the 
company was reorganized under the title 
it now bears. 

Mr. Lee’s funeral was held at Salina, 
Kansas, on March 19. He leaves no im- 
mediate relatives, having never married. 


oo SD 


DECLARES CHAIN STORE 
TAX UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Attanta, Ga.—A decision of consid- 
erable importance to chain store organi- 
zations operating in states where legis- 
lative bodies have passed special tax 
measures affecting such stores was hand- 
ed down last week by Judge E. H. 
Cramner, of the Wake County superior 
court, Raleigh, N. C., to the effect that 
the North Carolina tax on chain stores is 
unconstitutional, and therefore invalid. 
Like the Georgia measure, this law was 
passed at the last legislature, differing 
only from the former in the respect that 
the tax in that state is but $50 per year 
for each store instead of $250. In each 
state the chain store measure considers 
any organization a chain system that op- 
erates more than five retail stores in the 
state. 

Nearly 500 stores operating in North 
Carolina joined in the suit to have the 
tax declared invalid, and by an agree- 
ment between both sides the case will 
now be carried to the North Carolina su- 
preme court for a final decision. 


oo] 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 
TO MEET ON APRIL 18 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League will be 
held at the Kansas City Athletic Club 
on April 18. A _ one-day session is 
planned, but if there is enough business 
a second day will be devoted to it. 
Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
league, is working on the program, and 
it will be announced soon. 

oo D> 

RATE HEARINGS AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The office of the 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League has been notified of two rate 
hearings that will be held at Kansas 
City this spring before Examiner Ha- 
gerty. 

The first of these, under I & S docket 
3073, concerns grain and grain products 
from Union Pacific points in Kansas to 
points in Kansas, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, via the Frisco railroad, the Missouri, 
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Kansas & Texas,.and the Kansas. City 
Southern. At'the hearing the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League will. oppose. the 
Union Pacific in its attempt to cancel 
through rates on flour and ‘feed. between 
these points, and offer, instead, the com- 
bination on Kansas City, which increases 
rates from 2c to 13c per 100 lbs. The 
hearing is scheduled for April 17. 

The second hearing, under I & S dock- 
et 3062, concerns rates on grain and re- 
lated articles between points in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas.; The 
Frisco Railroad has advanced its’ rates 
between these points, and the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League has protested. Hear- 
ing is set for April 16. 


oo 


FRESH CHARGES AGAINST 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In closing hear- 
ings that have gone on intermittently 
since early 1924 in a case against the 
Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago, 
the Federal Trade Commission on March 
14 made public a new complaint against 
the Royal. Baking Powder Co., New 
York. All of the proceedings have to do 
with advertising claims concerning ‘in- 
gredients in—or not in, as the case might 
be—various baking powders. The pro- 
ceedings revolve largely.around the old 
question of whether alum, .as a baking 
powder ingredient, is harmful or -help- 
ful. 

About 10,000 words of testimony were 
taken in the Calumet case, which in- 
volved charges of misrepresentation of 
competitors’ products. The examiner 
who took the testimony has not made his 
report. 

A case involving similar charges 
against the Royal Baking Powder Co. 
was dismissed in 1926. In that case it 
was charged that the Royal company, in 





proclaiming the fact that its baking pow- 
der contained no alum, cast an unwar- 
ranted slur on baking powders that 
might contain alum. The commission dis- 
missed the complaint on the ground that 
it is within the right of any one to say 
what is not in, as well as what is in, one’s 
product. The commission, however, did 
not say whether alum is either good or 
bad as an ingredient of baking powders, 
and thus a food fit for human consump- 
tion. 

The new complaint is that the Royal 
Baking Powder Co. used this ruling for 
putting forth publicity, indicating , that 
the commission had: held that alum is 
harmful when consumed in the form of 
baking’ powders. This, it is charged, 
constituted an unfair practice, and a 
hearing as to this phase of the revived 
Royal Baking case will begin in Wash- 
ington on May 8. 

oo S 


I. C. C. RATE HEARING IS TO 
BE CONTINUED AT SEATTLE 


Curcaco, Int.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing on the entire 
grain rate structure in the West, which 
has been under way for over three 
months in Chicago, was scheduled to be 
adjourned March 20, but will be taken 
up again about-May 15 at Seattle. The 
latter hearing will probably not occupy 
over two weeks, and will be followed by 
another comparatively short one at San 
Francisco. 

oo 


Pittsburgh.— Orders. for cottonseed 
meal were light last week, with offerings 
somewhat improved. Prices advanced 
about $2, with the result that sales were 
held up by consumers, who incline to the 
viewpoint that a recession is bound. to 
come. Quotations, March 17: 43 per cent 
protein, $56.70 ton; 41 per cent protein, 
$54.30, 
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PILLSBURY TO BUILD 
1,500-BBL ENID MILL 


Construction Work Will Begin Immediately 
on Eight-Story Plant if Clear Title. 
to Property Is Secured 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has acquired a site at 
Enid, Okla., on which it proposes to 
build a 1,500-bbl mill. The property js 
unusually well situated so far as railroad 
facilities are concerned, being located op 
three railroads, the Santa Fe, the Frisco 
and the Rock Island. 

Clark Hempstead, secretary, and Max 
Lehmann, general superintendent, for the 
company, left Minneapolis March 19 for 
Enid. If a clear title to the property is 
secured, Mr. Lehmann stated that he ex- 
pected construction work would be be- 
gun within the next week. 

The plans call for an eight-story build- 
ing, 50x150, of re-enforced concrete and 
brick construction. It will be large 
enough to accommodate a 3,000-bb! mill, 
but only one unit will be installed at 
this time. Adjoining the mill will be 40 
concrete tanks which, with interstices and 
working house, will give the mill a grain 
storage capacity of 750,000 bus. The 
company has considerable surplus ma- 
chinery in its mills at Minneapolis, and 
much of this will be shipped to Enid to 
help equip the new one. 

The Pillsbury company already oper- 
ates a 2,400-bb] mill at Atchison, Kansas, 
but has been figuring for some time on 
adding to its southwestern capacity. Of- 
ficials of the company have investigated 
a number of milling properties and sites 
in various cities, but were unable to find 
anything suitable, so decided to go ahead 
and build at Enid. 


oo 


INDIANA BAKERS CONVENE 
AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


La Fayette, Inp., March 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association is in session at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and will be continued until late 
tomorrow afternoon. “Bread, the Sane 
Basis of the Meal,” was the topic dis- 
cussed at this morning’s session by G. I. 
Christie, director of Purdue University. 
Peter Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, spoke 
on shop equipment, and Dean Mary L. 
Matthews, of Purdue University, read 
returns from a questionnaire sent out on 
“How to Please Housewives.” This 
afternoon an executive session for bak- 
ers only will be held and C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary of the association, will report 
on the year’s activities. The banquet, 
accompanied by entertainment and a 
dance, will take place this evening. 

A. S. Purves. 
oo! 


WISCONSIN MILLERS WILL 
MEET AT OSHKOSH IN JUNE 


Cuicaco, Int., March 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Wisconsin Millers’ As- 
sociation will hold its midsummer meet- 
ing at Oshkosh, June 7-8, according to 
S. C. Northrop, secretary. At this meet- 
ing there will be several round table dis- 
cussions of pertinent milling problems. 
Considerable time also will be devoted 
to golf. 

oS 
J. P. BURRUS BUYS ELEVATOR 

Lussock, Texas.—The J. C. Whaley 
Elevator, recently completed here, has 
been sold to J. Perry. Burrus and asso- 
ciates, of Dallas. The elevator has 4 
capacity of 500,000 bus, and was erected 
at a cost of some $200,000. It is said 
that the sale of the plant is due to the 
illness of Mr. Whaley, one of the pioneer 
flour mill and grain men of Texas. 

oo 
INCREASED CAPITAL FAVORED 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—An increase of at least 
$10,000,000 in the capital of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, which operates 
the federal barge line on the Mississipp! 
River, was favored at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. 
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cOVERNMENT EXPLAINS 
CUBAN DUTY POSITION 


state Department Issues Memorandum De- 
tailing Stand That It Has Taken and 
Giving Its Reasons for It 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Dr. Manning, in 
charge of Cuban relations in the Latin 
American division of the Department of 
State, has issued the following statement 
with regard to the position of that de- 

rtment 1 the recent Cuban flour tax 
misunderstanding: 

“Many letters and telegrams regard- 
ing this matter have reached the depart- 
ment. Statements made in these com- 
munications indicate that the writers are 
either unaware of the fact that the treat- 
ment to be accorded is defined by treaty, 
or they do not have clearly in mind the 
exact language of the pertinent treaty 
provision. It is contained in the com- 
mercial convention between the United 
States and Cuba, signed Dec. 11, 1902, 
usually referred to as the Reciprocity 
Treaty. It contains a statement in arti- 
ce IV that “the following articles of 
merchandise, . . . being the product of 
the soil or industry of the United States 
imported into Cuba, shall be admitted at 
the following respective reductions,” 
wheat flour being the second commodity 
enumerated under schedule B of the ar- 
tide. The actual wording, “soil or in- 
dustry,” necessitates an interpretation 
very different from that which would be 
necessary if the wording were “soil and 
industry,” as the writers of some of the 
communications appear to think it is (or 
should have been, or was intended). The 
use of the expression “soil or industry” 
four other times in earlier articles of the 
treaty, once in a subsequent article and 
three times in the act of our Congress 
of Dec. 17, 1903, giving its approval to 
the convention, is an unmistakable indi- 
cation that this phrase was intentionally 
adopted and deliberately followed. 

“In view of the foregoing it is obvious 
that in the negotiation and ratification of 
the treaty it was not contemplated that 
the preferential treatment should be with- 
held from products of the industry of 
this country the raw materials for the 
manufacture of which may be derived 
partially or wholly from abroad; and 
therefore that flour manufactured in the 
United States is unquestionably entitled 
to the preferential treatment provided in 
the treaty, even though that flour may 
have been made partially or wholly from 
wheat grown outside of this country. 

“If the negotiators of the treaty had 
adopted and followed the phrase ‘soil 
and industry,’ or if the actual phrasing 
of the treaty should be interpreted, as 
of course it cannot properly be, to have 
the same meaning, many products of the 
industry of the United States would 
have been, or would be, deprived of the 
preferential treatment hitherto accorded 
by the Cuban customs authorities, since 
jm some cases part and in other cases 
nearly all of the raw materials entering 
into their manufacture are products of 
the soil of other countries,—for example, 
practically all silk goods and rubber 
goods (the latter including automobile 
tires), and a considerable portion of 
woolen goods and of leather goods (in- 
cluding boots and shoes). Many other 
instances might be enumerated. 

_ “In view of the reference by several 
Inquirers to the fact that Canadian wheat 
Imported in bond is used by certain mill- 
ers in the manufacture of flour for the 
Cuban market, the statement is added 
that there is nothing new in this prac- 
tice, which, to the knowledge of the de- 
partment, has prevailed for several years. 
The manufacture in bond of imported 
commodities and their re-exportation 
without the payment of duties is provid- 
ed for by law, and the practice is by no 
means confined to wheat flour. 

_ “Furthermore, this department has no 
information that, as stated or implied in 
Some communications, Canadian growers 
and shippers succeed in ‘having their 
flour admitted to Cuba under the prefer- 
ential terms of this treaty’; and it has 
received no communications from other 
than American interests protesting 


against the incorrect application of the 
Provisions of the treaty. Neither is the 
department informed that flour manu- 
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factured in this country from Canadian 
wheat has been declared by exporters to 
be a product of the soil of the United 
States, as implied by some correspond- 
ents. The department is informed, how- 
ever, that affidavits accompanying ship- 
ments of such flour do declare it to be a 
product of the industry of the United 
States, which is in accord with the 
treaty. 

“The comments made by several cor- 
respondents regarding the amounts of 
flour exported to Cuba during recent 
years by mills in the United States lo- 
cated near the Canadian border, com- 
pared with that shipped to the same des- 
tination by mills located in other parts 
of the country, have been noted. The De- 
partment of Commerce has prepared a 
statistical table containing pertinent in- 
formation for the years 1922 to 1927, in- 
clusive, from which it appears that the 
increase during the last. three years in 
the amount of flour shippéd to Cuba by 
the mills. in this country near the Cana- 
dian border has been accompanied by 
a much more marked decline in the 
amounts shipped to Cuba by Cana- 
dian mills than by mills located in the 
central and southwestern portion of the 
United States. The inference would ap- 
pear to be warranted that, had the re- 
cent Cuban requirement (that flour 
should not enjoy the preferential rates 
unless made from the products. of the 
soil as well as of the industry of the 
United States) been permissible under 
the treaty and therefore maintained, di- 
rect shipments from Canada to Cuba 
probably would have tended to increase 
more than shipments from the central 
and southwestern portions of the United 
States, assuming that the normal differ- 
ence should prevail between the prices 
of wheat grown in Canada and in the 
United States. 

“This treaty has been in effect for 25 
years, during which period it has, except 
as stated below, been the constant prac- 
tice of both governments to give it the 
effect which the department considers 
proper. The only new element in the sit- 


uation is this recent requirement by the 
Cuban customs authorities that in order 
to enjoy the preferential treatment every 
shipment of flour from the United States 
must be accompanied by a sworn declara- 
tion attached to the invoice that it is the 
product of the soil of the United States, 
which contravened the treaty. A some- 
what similar requirement made three or 
four years ago was after a brief time 
withdrawn’ or so modified in practice as 
to accord with the treaty. From the text 
of the order, No. 97 of Jan. 27, 1928, 
which gave rise to the most recent Cuban 
practice, it mas that the earlier re- 
quirement had never actually been can- 
celed, and was merely revived by the re- 
cent order with added injunctions re- 
quiring its enforcement. 

“The ambassador of the United States 
in Cuba was instructed to bring to the 
attention of the appropriate Cuban au- 
thorities the fact that this practice was 
inconsistent with the treaty; and he re- 
ported in a telegram of March 8 that 
new orders had been issued canceling 
Order No. 97 of Jan. 27, 1928, and also 
the one of July. 2, 1924, containing the 
earlier similar requirement: -In a later 
telegram, dated March. 6, 3 p.m., the am- 
bassador reports that the flour which had 
recently been detained by the Cuban cus- 
toms authorities because the importers 
declined to pay the full duties is being 
admitted with the benefit of the prefer- 
ential rates, in accord with the treaty.” 


oo 
PILLSBURY BOWLING CONTEST 

According to the current number of 
the Family Album, published by the Buf- 
falo office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Newark has won the 
bowling cup donated by D. K. Yerxa, 
general manager of the eastern division. 
Newark and New York were tied for 
first place right up to the very last. J. 
Dawson, Newark, set the ‘individual 


- standard with a high single game of 244 


and high average of 183. E. Horstmann, 
New York, was. second high. Individual 
prizes went to both of these men, being 
contributed by the Family Album. 
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FUNERAL SERVICES 
HELD FOR C. B. COLE 


New Gift Library Serves as Funeral Parlor 
for Miller Who Presented It to 
City of Chester 


Str. Lovis, Mo—A library building 
which cost approximately $50,000, com- 
pleted only a few days ago,—his gift to 
the city of Chester, Ill..—served as a fu- 
neral parlor for the donor on March 17, 
following the death of Charles Briggs 
Cole, president of the H, C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Cole, who died on March 13, was 
in his eighty-third year. He was a na- 
tive of Chester, and was engaged in the 
milling business nearly all his life. He 
was one of the founders of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., organized in 
1876, and acted as its president for many 
years, retiring in January, this year, and 
thereafter serving as chairman. 

Mr. Cole had been identified with the ° 
Cole company since 1867, this firm be- 
ing started in 1839 by Nathan Cole. In 
1888 it was incorporated under its pres- 
ent name, and Mr. Cole became its presi- 
dent in 1875. 

In the early days of millers’ associa- 
tion activities, Mr. Cole first rendered 
valuable assistance to the industry, act- 
ing as president of the old Millers’ Na- 
tional Association for two terms during 
most trying times. 

Surviving Mr. Cole is a son, Burt 
Cole, three daughters, Miss Alice E. Cole, 
Mrs. Una C, Withers and Mrs. Marion 
MacKenzie, four brothers, Zachary T. 
Cole, Edward E. Cole, Herman C. Cole 
and Nathan Cole, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Alice Smith and Mrs. G. J. Kendall. 


oS 
COURSES ARE OFFERED FOR 
BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN 


Mryneapotis, Minn.—Superintendents 
and foremen from biscuit and cracker 
plants in all parts of the United States 
will be in Minneapolis next week to at- 
tend the practical courses offered by the 
technical bureau of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of 
America and the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute. The baking course will begin 
March 26, and end March 31. The fol- 
lowing week an icing course will be con- 
ducted. A. A. Schaal, director of the 
bureau, said that leaders in the industry 
will be in charge of the various discus- 
sions scheduled. 


oS 


RICHARD K. PEEK TO ENTER 
BUSINESS ON OWN ACCOUNT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Richard K. Peek 
announced his resignation on March 16 
as manager of Ansel S. Leo, local flour 
agent. He had been associated with 
Mr. Leo for several’ years, but after two 
or three weeks’ vacation in the South he 
will enter the flour brokerage business 
on his own account. He will operate un- 
der the firm name of Peek Bros., as do 
his brothers Edward and Robert at 
Pittsburgh and Little Rock. 


oo 

COMMERCE BUREAU AT WICHITA 

Wicuita, Kansas.—Brice M. Mace, 
Kansas City manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
was in Wichita last week and opened 
a co-operative office of the department 
in the Chamber of Commerce. L. B. 
Jeffries is to be in charge of the office. 
A full library of information relative 
to export business and rates has been in- 
stalled for the use of exporters in this 
part of the country, and regular depart- 
ment service will be maintained. A 
number of Wichita millers signed the 
petition which was responsible for the 
location of this service office here. 

oo > 
WILL IMPROVE ELEVATOR 

Texas City, Texas.—The Texas City 
Terminal Co. announces that it will re- 
build Pier B, which recently was burned, 
and that improvements will be made on 
its grain elevator. The elevator has a 
capacity of 500,000 bus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Current inquiry is for small lots of 
flour, and is divided about evenly be- 
tween bakers and the family trade. 
Spring wheat mills, and those in Minne- 
apolis in particular, are understood to 
have a comparatively heavy volume of 
business on their books. For this reason 
they are more interested temporarily in 


. getting shipping directions than they are 


in new business. Some of the larger 
companies have concentrated the last 
week or two on directions, with the re- 
sult that mill operations at present are 
on a liberal scale and much heavier than 
a year ago. 

Bookings last week represented about 
85 per cent of the capacity reporting, 
and this was regarded as satisfactory, 
considering the business already on the 
books. There is nothing in the wheat 
situation at present, millers say, to war- 
rant them in looking for any increase in 
buying. : 

Small Mills Idle-—A good many small 
northwestern mills are idle. Some of 
them are doing business right along, but 
are filling their orders elsewhere, claim- 
ing that they can buy flour more cheaply 
than they can make it. 

Spring wheat mills generally report 
steady inquiry for clears. Domestic de- 
mand is keeping the market clear of 
fancy and first clears, while there is 
enough intermittent export inquiry to 
prevent a surplus of second clear. The 
latter has strengthened materially, so 
that the spread in prices asked for dif- 
ferent brands has narrowed and is about 
normal again. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb March 20 Year ago 

BOCON ccccccccccces $7.75 @8.20 $7.40@7.50 
Standard patent ..... 7.25@7.80 7.05@7.15 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.15 6.80@7.00 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.90 6.50@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.20 6.40@6.50 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.10@4.60 4.30@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.70@7.90 6.50@6.65 
Graham, standard .... 6.50@6.70 6.10@6.30 

SEMOLIN AS 


Durum mills have plenty of business 
on their books, but complain of difficulty 
in getting shipping directions. On the 
last two advances, macaroni factories 
placed additional orders and, since they 
are operating only part time, their wants 
are well supplied for some time. Millers 
doubt if it would be possible to go out 
and sell even a few thousand barrels 
more, unless there was a material ad- 
vance. Grain prices have strengthened 
a little the last few days, and if they 
hold, another advance of %c lb, millers 
say, would be warranted. Buyers, how- 
ever, are behind on their contracts, or- 
ders originally contracted for January- 
February shipment not yet being ordered 
forward. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
8%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 35%c, special grade and fancy patent 
3%2@8%c, and No. 8 semolina 3%@3%ac. 

In the week ending March 17, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 69,- 
203 bbls durum products, compared with 
51,976 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 11-17 .... 460,800 284,755 62 
Previous week .. 460,800 260,792 57 
Year ago ....... 460,800 198,043 42 
Two years ago... 529,200 196,050 37 
Three years ago. 548,700 181,910 33 
Four years ago.. 579,600 241,950 42 
Five years ago... 561,100 298,590 63 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 765 bbls last week, none 
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in the previous week, 2,700 a year ago, 
and 400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 11-17 .... 344,850 175,730 51 
Previous week .. 405,600 210,791 52 
Year ago ....... 444,900 198,191 44 
Two years ago... 424,890 213,495 50 
Three years ago. 433,890 207,768 48 
Four years ago.. 426,690 217,507 51 
Five years ago... 335,250 162,492 48 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Feb. 18 72 71,250 210,158 208,806 6,659 1,966 
Feb. 25 70 70,050 212,708 184,643 8,405 2,540 
Mch, 8 67 68,950 211,044 195,881 1,877 1,256 
Mch. 10 64 67,600 210,791 186,098 7,623 2,418 
Mch. 17 51 57,475 175,730 154,969 678 3,307 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
March 17, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


o—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 7,570 6,494 31 73 
St. Paul ...... 252. . . 333. 20 17 
Duluth-Sup. ... 631 551 re ee 
Outside ....... 6,618 6,150 117 89 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 174% were in operation March 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor,. Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye (one half) mills, 


CRESCENT MILLING CO.’8 AFFAIRS 

Joseph Griffith, receiver for the old 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., has 
filed his final account, which shows that 
he has on hand $2,606.65. He asks that 
he be allowed $750 for his services. Al- 
len & Fletcher, attorneys for the receiv- 
er, have filed a claim of $2,500 for serv- 
ices and $159.86 for expenses. A hearing 
on these claims will be held before’ the 
full bench of the district court in Min- 
neapolis on March 81. 


NOTES : 

Vorwald Bros. will erect another flour 
mill at New Vienna, Iowa, on the site of 
the one recently burned. 

Arthur Arnold, sales manager for the 
Phillips Mill Co., San Francisco,’ was in 
Minneapolis on March 19. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, is in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary -and sales 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is spending a short time at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Frank P. Heffelfinger, of the Globe 
Elevator Co., Duluth, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. ; 

Donald G. Lowell, manager of the feed 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
returned March 19 from a vacation trip 
to the West Indies. 

Walter G. Hudson, treasurer of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., grain, Min- 
neapolis, has left for the East, to be 
gone until after Easter. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, of the sales de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
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Co., Minneapolis, left last. week for a 
vacation trip to Bermuda. 

W. Scott Woodworth, of E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., grain and millfeed, Minne- 
apolis, is expected home the latter part 
of the week from California. 

R. R. Barber, manager of the Los An- 
geles office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
spent the week end in Minneapolis, en 
route home from the bakery engineers’ 
meeting in Chicago. 

Clyde A. Weaver, of the Weaver Co., 
has been chosen an alternate delegate to 
the Republican national convention in 
Kansas City, under instructions to sup- 
port the candidacy of Herbert Hoover 
for president. 

With mills behind on deliveries of feed 
sold for March shipment, a good many 
feed mixers are threatening to buy in 
for sellers’ account if contracts are not 
completed on time. This may lead to 
rather interesti developments along 
toward the end of the month. 

James A. Gould, assistant manager of 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., returned on 
March 19 from Buffalo, where he looked 
after the business of his company’s of- 
fice in the absence of the local manager. 
Mr. Gould is of the impression that there 
is considerable surplus elevator capacity 
at Buffalo. 

ooS> 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


With few buyers in the market and 
light demand for flour, local mills re- 
ported trade slow last week. Most sales 
were for part or occasional full cars, to 
cover immediate or not very distant re- 
quirements. Large interests were not 
much in evidence. Shipping orders were 
slow. 

Durum buyers in need of immediate or 
near-by supplies bought an occasional car 
lot. Outside of this there was no notice- 
able show of interest. Some offers were 
under the market and not workable. 
The mill still holds contracts from many 
who seem in no hurry to enter into new 
commitments. Stronger wheat also was 


-a deterring-factor. - 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 


“ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Maroh 21-17 2. ccccoccecee 17,690 48 
Previous week ........../. 18,765 50 
WOOF ASO ...cssede moceseeG £6,886 39 
DWE. FORTS BBG~ 0.06 00006088 21,930 59 


Quotations, March 17, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


’ 1928 1927 

re Peery $7.656@8.00 $7.45 @7.70 

Second patent ....... 7.15 @7.45 ° 7.10@7.45 

First clear, jute ..... 6.05@6.40 6.65@6.90 

Second clear, jute... 5.20@5.45 5.70@5.95 
NOTES 


Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
Chicago, spent last week end in Duluth. 

T. P. Heffelfinger, Winnipeg, was the 
guest of his brother, F. P. Heffelfinger, 
here last week. 

F, B. Carr, of the Hallet & Carey Co., 
grain, Minneapolis, visited the Duluth 
office last week. 

Hans Wahl, manager of the Hol-Ry 
Co., reports that the company is plan- 


‘ning an extensive enlargement of facili- 


ties, due to increasing business. 


Howard Kellogg, Buffalo, president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., and God- 
frey Morgan, manager of elevators for 
the company, were in Duluth last week. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oS 
NEW VANCOUVER ELEVATOR PLANNED 

Vancouver, B. C.—Randall, Gee & 
Mitchell have applied to the North Van- 
couver city council for a fixed assess- 
ment for 21 years on property on which 


‘they propose to build a $300,000 elevator 
‘with a storage capacity of 500,000 bus. 


This firm has shipped 4,000,000 bus grain 
this season. 


United 

States 
CD scien a ceeseVetbencecdetpasveee 102.8 
Sere WOMI WHEE csc oc cece cvevesséns 98.5 
DUPMI | WORE «06 cv eo cocwveseyeececer 114.9 
Other spring wheat .........sceee00. 92.1 
SEE iS 4d Ween. s 0s awh 6506400 006006.086 98.6 
RN & bw Whidhe o.0 6d 9 vin ond on vwetes cos 123.9 
PUMSNOOG snkcsecccdnedesevccvienedtens 114.3 
IAD wink owns vtec raves sence eccedsenes 88.7 





Winter wheat for harvest in per cent 
of 1927 harvest (assuming 10- 
year. average abandonment)..... 112.4 
Wistar SyO Peewee cei sicese cesses 103.6 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT IS AIM 
OF NORTHWESTERN MILLERS 


R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, ang 
chairman of the crop improvement com. 
mittee of the Northwest Spring Wheat 
Millers’ Club, announces the organization 
of the Northwest Crop Improvement As. 
sociation, in accordance with the resoly. 
tion passed by the club at its last meet. 
ing in Minneapolis on Feb. 28. At that 
time the millers pledged themselves to 
raise $12,000 a year, for a series of years 
to underwrite the expenses of the crop 
improvement body. 

R. P. Woodworth, of the Woodworth 
Elevator Co., will be the active manager 
of the new organization, which will seek 
the co-operation of millers, grain men 
bankers, railroads, agricultural colleges, 
and other interested organizations, 
toward raising the standard of the wheat 
produced in the Northwest. On the’ ad- 
visory committee with Mr. Goodell are 
Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and H. C. Gar- 
vin, of the Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona. 

oo 


MONTANA 


Inquiry for flour was fair last week, 
but sales were somewhat lighter than in 
the previous one. Prices were virtually 
unchanged, with mill quotations on 
March 17, Minneapolis basis, as follows: 
fancy patent $7@7.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.30, first clear $4.50@6, in 
98-lb cottons. 

* * 

Representatives of the various rail- 
roads were in Cascade last week end 
calling on the Cascade Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. and, at the same time, attending 
the sixth annual Fortyniners, a com- 
munity project of Cascade. 

oo SD 
TRANSIT HEARING SCHEDULED 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A hearing on 
the Milwaukee road transit case will be 
begun before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on April 26. 
This case involves milling-in-transit priv- 
ileges at Minneapolis on grain originat- 
ing at points on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road west of Minneapolis and 
routed to Duluth. The mills in southern 
Minnesota are opposed to Minneapolis 
mills in this case. 


ofS 


FARMERS INTEND TO PLANT 
SMALLER SPRING WHEAT AREA 


Wasuineoton, D, C.—Expressions from 
50,000 farmers throughout the country 
indicate to the Department of Agricul- 
ture that early spring plans portend 4 
substantial increase in the acreage plant- 
ed to most farm products this year. 
Spring wheat will suffer a slight de 
crease, the department says. ‘The ex- 
pressions result from a survey of inten- 
tions to plant, and relate to all impor- 
tant products except cotton, which is ex- 
cluded by law from surveys of this kind. 
The intentions as to the plantings of 
grain crops are summarized in terms of 
percentages of last year’s acreages for 
the country as a whole and different sec- 
tions as shown below. 

The combined acreage intended to be 
planted to the principal feed grains 
estimated at about 3 per cent above the 
acreage harvested last year. 

“Farmers’ planting intentions 
March 1,” says the department’s report, 
“in the Ohio Valley, were less settled 
than in an ordinary year, because of un- 
certainty as to the survival of the winter 
wheat crop in that area.” It says that 
farmers in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee report much wheat 
actually dead, and much badly damaged 
by winter freezes, 


North North South South 
Atlantic Central Atlantic Central Western 
105.2 101.7 101.9 106.1 101.1 
92.0 98.3 a bes 99.1 
102.7 99.2 91.3 90.3 107.1 
111.3 128.2 111.9 91.6 116.1 
111.2 116.0 100.0 114.8 100.1 
111.1 103.5 98.5 100.0 105.5 
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612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: ““Palmking”’ 
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KANSAS CITY 


Buyers are showing no more interest 
than they have since the first of the 

r. Virtually all sales are for small 
jots to be delivered in 30 to 60 days. 
The smaller class of trade is contribut- 
ing the larger proportion of these sales, 
although there are a few made to large 
buyers. Total volume of Kansas City 
business averages less than 30 per cent 
of capacity. Interior mills are doing 
slightly better. No sales of any size 
were made last week. 

Exports Light——Export buyers are 
showing only a nominal interest in the 
market. There seems to be a fair de- 
mand for flour in Europe, but bids from 
there are almost invariably too low to 
be considered. There are, however, a 
few sales of small lots being made. The 
Islands also are taking some flour. Price 
competition for this business is very 
keen, First clears still are scarce in this 
territory, and a number of mills are 
quoting slightly above market level, be- 
ing content to sell an occasional lot to 
a domestic buyer at the advanced price. 
Second clears are lagging. Quotations, 
March 17, basis bulk, Kansas City: ex- 
port straight, $5.40@5.75 bbl; first clear, 
$5.20@5.90; second clear, $4.10@4.30. 

Shipping Directions Slow.—Mills are 
having difficulty in.securing directions, 
even in spite of the higher prices of the 
last month. Carry-overs into the new 
crop year seem inevitable, and may pos- 
sibly be much heavier than usual. 

Prices—Prices are unchanged to 5c 
higher than in the previous week. Pre- 
miums are uniformly 1c lower, but fu- 
tures have risen 2c, so that mill mixes 
are about le higher. Quotations, March 
17, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.15@8; 95 
per cent, $6.65@7.50; straight, $6.55@ 
720; first clear, $5.40@6.15; second 
clear, $4.35@4.55. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal 
milling centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 11-17 .... 321,961 174,250 54 
Previous week .. 321,961 177,785 55 
Year ago ....... 326,760 202,963 62 
Two years ago... 331,560 163,973 49 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 54 
KANSAS CITY 
March 11-17 .... 197,700 141,259 71 
Previous week .. 197,700 147,189 74 
Year ago ....... 175,500 136,117 77 
Two years ago... 151,500 86,882 57 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 
WICHITA 
March 11-17 .... 62,400 32,844: 52 
Previous week .. 62,400 37,995 60 
Year ago ....... 62,400 39,460 63 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,380 45 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 11-17 .... 47,400 14,660 30 
Previous week .. 47,400 19,436 41 
Year ago ....... 47,400 33,318 70 
Two years ago... 47,400 15,570 32 
SALINA 
March 11-17 .... 46,800 36,893 76 
vovous week .. 46,800 40,106 85 
t eead RD Se on’ e:0 37,800 18,440 48 
Wo years ago... 45,000 21,271 47 
ATCHISON 
March 11-17 .... 30,900 26,260 85 
Tevious week .. 30,900 24,808 80 
P Sg i eee PTE 29,700 24,430 82 
Wo years ago... 29,400 23,613 80 
OMAHA 
March 11-17 .... 27,300 26,206 95 
Yao week .. 27,300 26,268 96 
T <eties « Ee 27,300 20,292 74 
Wo years ago... 27,300 


16,746 61 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Mare Be1G oc oo viccc eee ctne esp sientees 52 
PUCVIGES WOO ... o 0000459 cbs eo wesnrs oe 54 
TOP GOD cc ccicccccarsseeseseodeavecsve 36 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 12 fair and 53 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
22,682 bbls last week, 12,175 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,637 a year ago, and 3,667 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


C. F. Scott, Kansas City manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is in Cuba. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was here 
last week. 

George Livingston, of the Livingston 
Economic Service, Minneapolis, was in 
Kansas City last week. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is on a short 
vacation in California. 

E. F. Morris, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Wathen Crosby Co., 
Kansas City, is in Minneapolis. 

L. N. Perrin, of the wheat department 
of the Chicago office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited Kansas 
City last week. 

J. H. Ball, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., visited the 
office of J. P. Parks, Kansas City mill- 
feed broker, last week. 

B. E. Caldwell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Maid 
Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, was a Kan- 
sas City visitor last week. 

R. H. Montgomery, Kansas City dis- 
trict sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, expects to visit 
the trade in Iowa this week. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the office of his company’s subsidiary, the 
Zenith Milling Co., last week. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and president of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, was here last week. 

A. M: Flint, vice president of. the 
American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit 
Underwriters, Inc., New York City, vis- 
ited Kansas City last week. From here 
he went to St. Louis. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, is visiting 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., and Kansas 
City. He expects to return to Minne- 
apolis late this week. 

W. V. Harloe, freight traffic manager 
of the United Fruit Co., and L. J. Mc- 
Calley, general western freight manager, 
entertained the export managers of 
Kansas City mills at a luncheon last 
week. 


H. J. B. M. Rademaker, Amsterdam, 
who represents the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in Holland, spent two 
days in Kansas City last week. A. L. 
Jacobson, manager of the Arnold com- 
pany, came to Kansas City to meet him, 
and Mr. Rademaker returned Saturday 
with Mr. Jacobson by motor to Sterling 
for a visit. He later will go to Houston, 
and subsequently will visit the North- 
west before returning to Holland. 


oo 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales last week were confined 
mostly to small lots for prompt or early 
shipment. No bookings of consequence 


were reported. Some export inquiry de- 
veloped business both with European 
and Island buyers. 


Both clear and 
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straight grades were sold. Shipping di- 
rections were slow to fair. Quotations, 
March 17, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.55@8 bbl; straight, $7.15 
@7.50; first clear, $5.85@6.05. 

NOTES 

J. E. Sullivan, of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills, recently was called to Rochester, 
Minn., by the serious illness of his fa- 
ther. 

J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has returned from a visit to the 
southern trade. 

H. T. Corson, director of the National 
Food Bureau, has been here the past 
week, directing pupils of one of the high 
schools in a health pageant. He will 
spend the coming week here working at 
another high school. 

The McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed Ohio represen- 
tative of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. P. E. Meyers, Philadelphia bro- 
ker, will handle the Consolidated account 
in the vicinity of that city. 


oes! 


WICHITA 


There is no indication of improvement 
in flour demand. Buyers are mostly of 
the smaller class, and when large ones do 
come into the market, they take only 
small lots. The mixed car business is 
fairly good. Export trade is very slow, 
and mills find that domestic bids for 
clears are running higher than those 
from foreign sources, which is an un- 
usual state of affairs for this market. 
Production is running at about 60 per 
cent of capacity, and there is no ten- 
dency to mill wheat against millfeed de- 
mand and store the flour. Shipping di- 
rections are coming in very slowly. 

Quotations, March 15, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.80@7.90 
bbl; straight grade, $7.30@7.40; clear, 
$6.50. 


NOTES 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and his family, returned 
from California last week. 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, arrived 
home last week from Honolulu. 

Members of the Southern Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club have planned a meeting to be 
held here, March 21, to discuss traffic 


POPP POSS 





¢* LIFFORD R. HEANEY, formerly 

district sales manager for the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., has been appointed 
sales manager for the Zenith Milling Co. 
He had been with the Ismert-Hincke 
company for several months, after leav- 
ing the Monarch Milling Co., where he 
acted as manager. Prior to his experi- 
ence in the Southwest, Mr. Heaney was 
in the Northwest with both the Sheffield 
and Pillsbury interests. He served the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. as district sales 
manager and the Minneapolis Milling Co. 
as sales manager. 
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problems of interest to mills in this ter- 
ritory. 

J. L. Collins, Oklahoma City repre- 
sentative of the Red Star Milling Co., 
visited the Wichita offices last week. 

Professor E. A. Stokdyk, of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, and a number of farmers who are 
taking a course in grain marketing at 
the college, visited the Wichita Board of 
Trade last week. 

oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


A slightly better flour demand was 
noticeable last week, and sales reported 
by mills averaged 75 per cent of capac- 
ity. Shipping instructions continue slow, 
and there is a noticeable absence of 
specifications from mixed car buyers, 
who are reluctant to pay the present 
high prices for millfeed. The export 
trade continues dormant. 


NOTES 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Yankee 
Doodle Macaroni Co., Leavenworth, last 
week. 

E, B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, Atchison, is 
on a business trip in Iowa. 

Charles P. May, formerly connected 
with the Cain Bros. Milling Co., visited 
his friends in Leavenworth last week. 

O. J. Meredith, northern Illinois rep- 
resentative of the Blair Milling Co., 
spent some time last week at the Atchi- 
son office. 

Many millers and representatives of 
allied trades were in Leavenworth last 
week to attend the funeral of A. H. Van 
Duzee, milling engineer for the Great 
Western Mfg. Co. 

oo 


SALINA 


Export business picked up slightly last 
week, but domestic buyers still are apa- 
thetic. Production remains at about half 
time. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
March 15, basis Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7@7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; 
straight, $6.70@6.80. : 


NOTES 

E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., left 
last week for a three weeks’ trip in the 
East. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., is ill at the Mayo 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn., where he un- 
derwent a serious operation about two 
weeks ago. He is reported to be recov- 
ering satisfactorily. His son, Harry L. 
Robinson, is with him. 

°C! 


OKLAHOMA 


Higher prices have had no noticeable 
effect on flour bookings. They continue 
to run light. Export sales are negli- 
gible. Quotations, March 15: hard wheat 
short patent, $7.60 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent, $7.60; standard patent, $7.20. 


NOTES 

Leo Ingram has sold his interest in 
the Wellston (Okla.) Mills to R. C. 
Nash. 

Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of a 50,000-bu elevator by the 
Thomas (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

John Manley, general manager of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association, 
and L. Gough, president of the Texas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, toured the 
wheat growing section of the Oklahoma 
panhandle last week addressing farmers. 

oo SD 

FLOUR MEN UNDERGO OPERATIONS 

Lonpon, Enc.—Two members of the 
London flour trade are on the sick list, 
namely A. G, Buttifant and A. Vaughan 
Thomas, both of whom have had to un- 
dergo operations. Both are progressing 
favorably. 


2S 
When navigation closed at the gulf - 
ports, a total of 168,790,595 bus grain 
from the 1927 crop had been carried 
down the Lachine Canal to Montreal, 
compared with 120,583,313 in 1926. 
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TOLEDO 


The crop year is now at the point 
where there are two factors most likely 
to affect the trend of the market and the 
price of wheat, first the probable out- 
turn of the new crop, and second the 
diminishing supply of good millable 
wheat remaining of the old crop. Crop 
damage reports of sensational import 
have been current, and it is not now far 
distant when growing weather will tell 
just how much reduction may be expect- 
ed. It is possible that many fields cov- 
ering a wide area, which had been con- 
sidered dead, will come to life under 
favorable conditions. Beneficial rains 
have already served to check advances 
in price, showing the sensitiveness of the 
market to this influence. 

Wheat Supplies Low.—As to the sec- 
ond factor, it has been comparatively 
ignored so far. The fact remains that 
much of the present crop was of poor 
quality, but this has not been a market 
factor so long as there was plenty of 
wheat which the mills could use in mak- 
ing flour. Now that milling supplies of 
the right kind are approaching exhaus- 
tion, this factor may have to be reck- 
oned with and may play a part hereto- 
fore denied to it. It is certainly opera- 
tive in soft winter wheat milling. The 
premium on No. 2 red wheat at To- 
ledo went to 22c over Chicago May, the 
bid Toledo rate points being $1.60 bu 
on March 16, the highest of the crop, 
while $1.70 was paid at St. Louis. 

According to reports, there already 
are some mills in the southern part of 
the soft wheat belt which have ceased 
grinding because they could not get 
wheat, or could not sell flour on the basis 
of the price necessary to pay for this 
wheat. They are buying low protein 
hard wheat flour from western mills to 
fill their sacks, keep their brands alive 
and maintain their business. 

Low Protein Flour—In Nashville, 
Tenn., a leading center for blending of 
flour, one hears an entirely new lan- 
guage in which “low protein” flour plays 
an important part. This means low pro- 
tein hard wheat flours which are being 
blended with soft winters, or substituted 
for them, and which fix the low level of 
prices there. Thus Nashville lives up to 
its reputation of buying the lowest 
priced flours to be had. Just what effect 
this incursion of hard wheat flours will 
have on the business it is impossible to 
say, but it is reported that the volume 
of the output by blenders has been fall- 
ing off. However, this may be accounted 
for by the increase in the growth of the 
bakery business in the South. Some of 
these blenders are now jobbing hard 
wheat flours, a thing never thought of a 
few years ago. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying.—The effect of 
the development of this situation has 
been to confirm buyers even more firmly 
in the hand-to-mouth policy which they 
have followed for so long. Operation of 
the mills is on the same basis. If the 
buyer wants pure soft winter wheat 
flour he will have to pay for it, and 
disregard the matter of price. There is 
nothing in sight on which to predicate 
any material improvement in sales or 
operation of the mills for the balance 
of the crop year. Any cutting of prices 
may well awaken suspicion as to just 
what kind of wheat the flour is made 
from. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 16, at $7.50@ 
7.60 bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 11-17 .... 145,050 93,579 64 
Previous week .. 168,750 106,779 60 
WOOP GHO .cccccs 67,800 33,988 50 
Two years ago... 565,500 25,305 45 
Three years ago. 104,760 44,333 42 


OHIO BAKERS’ MEETINGS 


A meeting of the smaller bakers of 
Cleveland was held at the Winton Hotel 
on March 13, A. L. Stubbs acting as 
chairman, and Harry Berkens, president 
of the Jewish Bakers’ Association, as 
secretary. Fourteen bakers and five al- 
lied tradesmen were enrolled into mem- 
bership in the Ohio Bakers’ Association. 
Another meeting will be held within two 
weeks, at which time it is hoped to have 
at least 800 in attendance. A similar 
meeting was held on March 14 at To- 
ledo, with Clarence Wheeler, of Walton 
Bros., bakers, acting as chairman. 
George A. Daut, secretary of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, addressed both of 
these meetings. Another meeting of this 
character will be held in Toledo within a 
few weeks. 

NOTES 

A. D. Anderson, who represents the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
was in Toledo on March 14. 

The Cleveland sales office of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is now 
located at 2430 West Twenty-fifth Street. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19, 
the banquet being held on April 18. 

oo 


NASHVILLE 


Soft winter wheat mills reported sales 
of flour last. week of more than 50 per 
cent of capacity. Orders for prompt 
shipment and specifications on old con- 
tracts held up well, and practically the 
entire output of the mills was absorbed. 
Business was slightly below that of the 
corresponding week last year, but mills 
appear Satisfied with trade conditions. 

Most sales were in small and moderate 
lots. It is generally conceded that stocks 
in the South are unusually low. For this 
reason it is expected that fair sales will 
continue until the end of the season. 
Stocks of flour at Nashville are slightly 
larger than a year ago. 

Prices of flour underwent little change 
last week. The market continued strong, 
with considerable range in prices. Quo- 
tations, March 17: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $9.10@9.50 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.10@8.40; straights, $7.90@ 
8.10; first clear, $6.75@7.25. 

Business was fairly good last week 
with rehandlers of Minnesota and west- 
ern flours, trading being mainly from 
hand-to-mouth. Quotations, March 17: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, 25@385c less; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; 
straights, 40@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 11-17 .... 142,620 97,637 68.4 
Previous week .. 138,120 95,871 69.4 


Year ago ....... 154,920 
Two years ago... 161,220 
Three years ago. 152,520 
* * 
W. P. Halliday, who died at his home 
in Memphis on March 4, was not con- 
nected with the Halliday Grain Co., as 
stated in this correspondence on March 
14. The president of the Halliday Grain 
Co. is H.+E. Halliday, a cousin of W. 
P. Halliday. 


103,358 66.7 
92,724 67.5 
76,980 50.4 


Joun Letper. 


NORFOLK 


Prices of flour last week were higher 
and the market was stronger, though 
little buying was reported. The trade 
apparently is living a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. Quotations, March 16: north- 
western spring patents $8.50@9 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8@8.35; Kansas patents $8 
@8.50, second patents $7.75@8; top win- 
ter patents $7.85@8.25, second patents 
$7.50@7.75; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $7.25. 

Joserpu A. Lesure, Jr. 
oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour continues strong, with a sub- 
stantial increase in price. Quotations, 
March 16, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat, best pat- 
ent $9 bbl, first patent $8.50, straights 
$8; Kansas hard, $8.75; first clears, in 
jutes, $7.25; second clears, $6.75. 

C. M. Lunory. 
oe] 
CHINA’S WHEAT RAISING AREA 

In the Yangtze River Valley of China 
both rice and wheat are important crops, 
but north of the valley, wheat and other 
grains predominate, while rice is most 
important south of the valley. In all 
provinces north of the Yangtze, including 
Kiangsu, winter wheat is grown on a very 
large acreage. In the eastern provinces 
of Kiangsu, Anhwei, Shantung, Honan 
and Chihli probably 25 to 35 per cent of 
the cultivated area is sown to winter 
wheat, the wheat harvested in June, and 
fields planted to various summer crops. 
More wheat, undoubtedly, is ground in 
small native stone mills—primitive equip- 
ment of farm huts and villages—than 
ever reaches the flour mills of the large 
cities. In sight even of the smoke stacks 
of Shanghai—the most industrialized city 
of China—one sees in the walled farm 
yards women turning the sweep of one 
of these native mills in grinding out fam- 
ily supplies of flour. 





EVOLUTION IN GRAIN MAR- 
KETING 


Toledo, Ohio. 

GRAIN marketing is today the 

most competitive system in the 
world, says a special bulletin just is- 
sued by the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. A gradual evolution 
has been in process for a quarter of 
a century, the association says, point- 
ing to the many changes that have 
steadily lowered grain marketing 
costs. Each progressive step has 
come from evolution rather than 
revolution. In the end, it is said, the 
best system will prevail, providing 
“there is a free, open, competitive 
field with equal chance for all and 
special privilege for none.” 

Proposals for “orderly marketing” 
through large centralized terminal 
agencies known as pools, and promot- 
ed by the government itself, are 
looked upon with disfavor. The bul- 
letin says pools are contrary to 
farmer psychology, often violate eco- 
nomic laws of efficiency in marketing, 
and have by no means proved a suc- 
cess. 

Pools have been tried and found 
wanting in California prunes, raisins, 
grapes and canning peaches, it is 
stated, and after four years of low 
prices a new form of co-operation is 
being worked out to fit the local 
needs, the co-operation of growers, 
bankers and dealers. The pool is ex- 
perimental, with most experience 
against it, succeeding “with a few 
perishable crops,” but failing with 
others. “With staples like grain, cot- 
ton and tobacco the pool has not a 
record of success. The dogma of 
orderly marketing does not fit the 
staple nonperishable crops. One 
thing is certain. Wheat prices have 
always fallen when the world crop 
was large, and risen when the crop 
was small. No power can prevent 


that. If farmers could raise prices 
for a year or two, big crops would be 
encouraged and cause low prices. 
Bargaining power without control of 
supply is a rope of sand.” 
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JAPANESE MILL CAUGHT 
IN TARIFF EVASION AcT 


Toxyo, Japan.—As a result of an in. 
vestigation started by the finance minis. 
try into the alleged production of floy; 
from inferior grades of wheat which may 
be imported duty free on condition that 
it is used as feed, officials have attached 
a quantity of wheat stored by the Shiki. 
shima Seifun Kaisha at Handa, near 
Nagoya. The productive capacity of the 
mill is 200 bbls. 

Government authorities recently 
learned that some small mills were using 
this low grade wheat as material for 
flour milling, and dispatched officials to 
various mills in the Kwanto district to 
make investigations. For this tariff eya- 
sion the finance ministry will impose a 
fine of three times the tariff, and also 
will attach the goods. 

M. Marvyama, 
oS 


WHEAT POOL WINS CASE 
AGAINST KANSAS FARMER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association was awarded 
$512.50 last week in a breach of contract 
suit against J. E. Smith, Kansas farmer 
and one-time member of the association, 
This is the first of many similar suits 
to come to court, and if the rest are 
decided for the association it will collect 
many thousands of dollars. Members of 
the association ‘that are being sued are 
charged with disposing of their wheat 
through other agencies than the pool, a 
violation of their membership contracts. 


oo > 
RECORD CHILEAN GRAIN CROPS 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—The 1927 produc- 
tion of leading grain crops in Chile has 
broken all previous records. The wheat 
crop is estimated at 33,510,000 bus, ac- 
cording to a cable to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
the International Institute of Agricul 
ture at Rome. This is a 44 per cent in- 
crease over the preceding year’s crop, 
and considerably larger than any other 
on record, The barley production is es- 
timated at 7,027,000 bus, or 35 per cent 
above that of last year, and more than 
100,000 above the 1925 crop, which was 
the largest one on record before the 
present year. The oats production is re- 
ported at 7,165,000 bus, 73 per cent 
above last year’s crop, and slightly larg- 
er than the 1914 production of 7,103,000 
bus, which was the largest on record 
before the present year. 


oo SD 
NEW EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The General Mill 
Equipment Co., Kansas City, has de- 
veloped an experimental sifter for use 
in determining the extraction on differ- 
ent reductions throughout a mill. One 
large Kansas City mill has one in opera- 
tion at present, and the General company 
plans to distribute them widely in the 
near future. 

The new machine is of the portable 
type, and may be easily moved from one 
part of the mill to another. It is s 
built that a line of separations may be 
carried out, and an automatic “cut-off” 
allows the test time to be whatever the 
miller desires. 

oo 
DO YOU PLAN AHEAD? 


When you read the story of a man who 
sat down in his early twenties ané 
planned his life and then developed the 
plan—do not let it worry you. No such 
thing ever happened. 

The truth is, hardly anybody sees very 
far ahead, and the bigger a man is t 
quicker he is to admit that the final real- 
ization of his efforts surprises him % 
rhuch as any one else. 

Of course, all of us have vision. ! 
don’t suppose there ever was a smal 
business man who did not see himself 
some day in the réle of a big business 
man, but few of them get there by 40) 
route thought out in advance. . 

Most men grow because they must, 0 
order to survive. The business pus 
them more than they push the business. 
It’s a case of go ahead or go backwa 
and so they choose to go ahead.— Bay 


ology. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour continues practically dormant. 
Brokers and mill representatives say it 
is utterly impossible to interest buyers 
in fresh commitments, and sales are lim- 
ited to small quantities to cover actual 
needs. Mills say they are booking a 
small mixed car business from day to 
day, but this is not sufficient to keep 
them going full time, and complaints are 
heard from all sections. 

Local Conditions.—There is not much 
sign of improvement in the local de- 
mand for flour. Bakers still have con- 
siderable to arrive on old contracts, and 
are showing little or no interest in pres- 
ent quotations, which were rather firm 
last week. Mills also report greater 
dificulty in securing shipping instruc- 
tions, although deliveries in most cases 
are in excess of new orders. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Soft winter wheat 
mills were firm in their quotations to the 
southern trade, but more attractive of- 
fers would not have stimulated the trade 
in that section, as buyers are strictly 
adhering to a hand-to-mouth policy. 
Shipping instructions were fair, and 
mills were able to maintain a normal 
percentage of output for this time of 
the year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Conditions re- 
specting trade in hard wheat flours dif- 
fer little from those affecting soft. Rep- 
resentatives report that moderate ship- 
ping directions are being received, but 
sales are of negligible volume, and in- 
quiry is slack. While some of the prin- 
cipal customers are still working on or- 
ders placed early in the crop year, the 
average buyer appears to be on a purely 
consumptive basis, taking small lots fre- 
quently. 

Ezports.—Local exporters still find it 
dificult to meet price competition in 
European markets, and about all that is 
being sold is an occasional lot to old 
established connections. Demand from 
Latin and South America showed some 
improvement, and some business was re- 
ported to these countries. However, all 
export business continues on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 17: soft winter. short 
patent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.50@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.10, straight $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, standard patent $6.60@ 
1, first clear $5.90@6.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OL eee eee 24,700 41 
Previous week ...........+. 27,400 45 
NE Es elisa 6 « t.0.0.0,0 0 0 27,600 46 
Two years ago .........-.. 24,800 39 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

rr 38,600 44 
Previous week ............ 47,100 54 
Ne te 6 ol sp on oie 43,400 50 
Two years ago ........... 40,900 47 


NOTES 


Charles F. Eggers, president of the 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo., is 
in the East on business. 

E. W. Reed, general sales manager for 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 


ina, Kansas, was a recent visitor in 
St. Louis. 


Theophilus Conzelman, of the Crunden- 
Martin Mfg. Co., a member of the St. 

uis Merchants’ Exchange for many 
years, died recently. 


Joseph Le Compte, president of the 








Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc., 
stopped in St. Louis on his way to Ches- 
ter, Ill., to attend the funeral of C. B. 
Cole. 


William H. Trauth is in charge of the 
office recently opened in St. Louis by 
the New Orleans & South American S. S. 
Co., Inc., general agent for the Nosa 
Line and the Aluminum Line. 


August F. W. Luehrmann, organizer 
and president of the Luehrmann Milling 
& Grain Co., died at a local hospital, 
March 11, after a two weeks’ illness. 
He was 66 years old. Born in Venedy, 
Ill, Mr. Luehrmann moved with a 
brother to St. Louis in 1880. Together 
they organized the Luehrmann Bros. 
Hay & Grain Co., the name of which 
firm was later changed to Luehrmann 
Milling & Grain Co. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and one daughter. 

oo 
MEMPHIS 


Flour business last week consisted 
chiefly of specifications on old orders. 
Instructions, however, are free enough 
to indicate that consumption is about 
normal and that supplies are not large. 
Talk of cheaper flour is scarce. It is 
recognized that the high prices mills are 
receiving for offal is helping to hold 
flour as low as it is. Crop conditions are 
being watched closely and their improved 
tenor has encouraged the waiting atti- 
tude. The best reports continue to come 
from handlers of medium and low-priced 
flour. 

Flour quotations, March 17, basis 98's, 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $8.35@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.85@8.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.10, standard patent $7.25@7.65; 
soft winter short patent $8.50@9.10, 
standard patent $7.50@7.75; western soft 
patent $7.50@8, semihard patent $7, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7.50@7.60. 


NOTES 


F. W. Eggers, vice president of the 
Central Milling Co., Hermann, Mo., was 
here recently en route home from Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Andrew J. Donelson, grain and mill- 
feed broker, has moved his office to the 
Court Square Building, adjoining the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour demand last week was quiet, al- 
though some small sales for prompt de- 
livery were recorded. Little interest was 
displayed in deferred, and shipping in- 
structions were slow. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of some mills to. make 
substantial price reductions for imme- 
diate delivery, thus giving them the op- 
portunity to take advantage of the ex- 
ceptionally high prices which prevail for 
millfeed. Wheat bran was quoted at 
$2.10,—said to be a record level since 
war days,—while shorts was priced at 
$2.22, also a comparatively high price. 

Flour prices showed another slight in- 
crease over quotations of the previous 
week. Some dealers believe the present 
price levels will be maintained by mills 
with established brands of high quality 
flour, and others think that even higher 
quotations may be expected in the better 
flour grades during April and possibly 
May. 

Flour prices, March 15: 


o— Winter, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.35 $7.30 $8.45 
95 per cent ...... 7.50 7.05 7.80 
100 per cent,...... 7.35 6.70 7.30 
SE chat Owasesheoses 7.25 6.60 7.25 
First clear ....... Sens 6.30 6.60 
Second clear ..... 6.00 5.20 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. “Corn flour, $2.55. 


Export flour demand was dull. While 
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possibly more than the usual number of 
cables were received, there was too much 
difference in price ideas to permit the 
closing of transactions on any large 
scale. Some small lots were put through, 
but the bulk of the 17,369 bags flour 
sent to Europe originated through offers 
made in the interior. Hamburg led with 
6,594 bags. Other European ports figur- 
ing in the foreign trade were Copenhagen 
4,750, Bremen 4,325, Norresundby 1,400, 
and Gothenburg 300. Trade with Latin 
America improved. 

Trading in rice was rather slow in the 
local market, but exports continued fa- 
vorable. Figures compiled by the Board 
of Trade showed a movement of 129,911 
sacks to foreign ports during the first 
two weeks of March, 76,000 to New York 
and 46,571 to Porto Rico. The follow- 
ing figures were posted on March 15: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 15 ...... 495,542 857,570 

Same period, 1927 ........ 598,895 961,785 
Sales— 

Season to March 15....... 39,207 267,723 

Same period, 1927 ........ 75,548 383,882 


A total of 21,859 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended March 15, according to fig- 
ures supplied by four of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin Amer- 
ica, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 850 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 820; Bluefields, 550. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,100; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Panama 


City, 1,000. 
Munson Line: Havana, 3,435; Matan- 
zas, 750; Caibarien, 467; Sagua la 


Grande, 456; Nuevitas, 325; Cardenas, 
125. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,165; San- 
tiago, 100; Manzanillo, 400; Cristobal, 
1,620; Colon, 15; Alajuela, 250; Panama 
City, 500; Antofagasta, 400; San Jose, 
8,253; Stann. Creek, 105; Belize, 212; 
Cozumel, 15; Guatemala City, 734; 
Puerto Barrios, 212. 


ended March 15: 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
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Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 100 Manzanillo ..... 1,622 
Alajuela ....... 250 Maracaibo ..... 367 
Antofagasta ... 400 Matanzas ...... 1,886 
APOGEO cevccers 76 Mayaguez ..... 499 
WROLISD cciccceece 212 Norresundby ...1,400 
Bluefields ...... 1,050 Nuevitas ....... 1,977 
POUGEEE Sc iccses 4,325 Panama City...1,725 
Buenaventura .. 917 Ponce.......... 770 
Caibarien ...... 906 Puerto Barrios.. 212 
Cape Gracias... 55 Puerto Cabezas. 25 
Cardenas ...... 405 Puerto Cortez. ..2,307 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,150 Puerto Limon .. 110 
CONGR seeccccccs 190 Puerto Mexico.. 250 
Copenhagen ....4,750 Puerto Tarafa.. 61 
Cosumel ....... 15 Sagua la 
Gothenburg .... 300 Grande ...... 1,068 
Guanica ....... 100 San Jose ...... 6,156 
Guatemala City. 734 San Juan ...... 2,653 
Guayaquil ..... 100 Santiago ....... 1,794 
Hamburg ...... 6,594 Stann Creek ... 105 
Havana ....... 15,619 Tampico ....... 253 
Kingston ...... 500 Vera Cruz ..... 1,000 


In addition to the above there was a 
total of 17,134 bus wheat exported, of 
which Antwerp took 16,000, Progreso 1,- 
034, and Cienfuegos 100; also 25,713 bus 
rye, Hamburg taking 17,142 bus and 
Bremen 8,571. 


NOTES 


Michael Schwartz, of Schwartz & Fer- 
ry, flour, is calling on the trade in south- 
ern Mississippi. 

E. A. Glass, Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
southern sales manager for the Boon- 
ville (Mo.) Mills Co., was a recent vis- 
itor in New Orleans. 

Horace L. Pitcher, southern represen- 
tative of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, has returned from a 
business trip along the Gulf Coast as far 
east as Mobile. 


W. J. Hammond, president and treas- 
urer of the W. J. Hammond Steamship 
Co., and consul of the Netherlands, died 
last week at his home here, aged 80. A 
native of Canada, he had lived in New 
Orleans more than 50 years. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 
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New Planting System Would Quadruple 
British Wheat Yield 


DISCOVERY which a London cor- 
respondent declares may open a 
new chapter in the history of Brit- 

ish agriculture is being introduced into 
England from China by way of Ger- 
many, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle recently 
reported. The plan is to develop the 
enormous potentialities of a grain of 
wheat by first planting it in a carefully 
prepared seed bed; then transplanting in 
the ordinary wheat land by the aid of 
machinery that saves nine tenths of hand 
labor. 

The article points out that the present 
British average wheat crop is 32 bus 
per acre. Under the new system, good 
arable land, it is claimed, would yield 
130 bus, and barley and oats proportion- 
ally more. 


vsep 4,000 YEARS IN CHINA 


“Complete novelty cannot be claimed 
for the principle underlying the trans- 
planting system, for the method has been 
practiced throughout China for at least 
4,000 years,” the Eagle says. 

“But in China hand labor is cheap, and 
the work, though laborious, is gladly un- 
dertaken. What has made the method 
practicable in Europe is the invention in 
Germany, where experiments have been 
made quietly for some time, of a ma- 
chine that is said to put in nearly 12,000 
plants an hour. 

“When transplanting takes place the 
seeds have been in their first bed for 
about three weeks, and the time for 
transplanting is the earliest possible date 
after the old harvest has been cleared. 
This is in order that the plants moved 
may have the longest possible time in the 
ground. The quality of English wheat 
is due to its considerable period of ma- 
turity. 

“The young plants are planted in the 
field at the rate of about one per square 
foot, and the planting of an acre of 
wheat land under these conditions is ac- 
complished at an expenditure of between 
one fiftieth and one thirtieth of the 
amount of seed ordinarily used. 

“Results so far ascertained are aston- 
ishing. A single head of wheat tillers 


out into anything between 30 and 40 
stems, while in the case of barley and 
oats the tillering is still greater. The 
transplanted root is as a giant by the 
side of the root of a seed drilled in in 
the ordinary way. The ears are larger 
and fuller, and the grain is heavier by 
as much as 30 per cent. 

“As the transplanting machine, which 
handles the young plants by means of a 
receiver, goes over the plow land, fol- 
lowing a horse or motor tractor, it opens 
the furrow and drops the plants within 
the rows at intervals at an adjustable 
distance. It can deposit 90 plants per 
row per minute, so each feeder of a two- 
row machine will lay down between 5,000 
and 6,000 an hour. 

“A few months. ago a Mecklenburg 
farmer, having tried transplanting, to the 
amusement of his friends, who said that 
he was wasting his time and money, 
reaped a rye crop which was eight times 
the bulk of crops on neighboring fields 
sown by the ordinary methods. 


SUCCESS OF NEW METHOD 


“Reports of the surprising success of 
the new method spread far and near, 
and farmers came from distant prov- 
inces to see the crop before it was cut. 
An immense impetus has thus been given 
the procedure, and next year the new 
planting will be extensively tried 
throughout the corn producing area of 
Germany. The Mecklenburg Chamber of 
Agriculture examined the grain grown 
under the transplanting conditions, and 
reported that it is greatly superior to 
the ordinary samples. 

“It is possible that this method of in- 
tensive production will take much nour- 
ishment out of the soil, and that special — 
manuring will be required to counterbal- 
ance the loss, but the increased yield 
should reduce the cost of this side of 
cultivation to trifling dimensions.” 

oo 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is re- 
sponsible for a statement that rust has 
caused $500,000,000 worth of damage 
during the history of Canadian wheat 
growing. 
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cA Cfore and -Aft Glimpse of Soft Wheat -7villing 


‘By Dr. W. H. Strowd 


Secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 


From an Address Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association in Nashville on March 14 


3] BOUT two years before I 
became affiliated with this 
association it was organ- 
ized and its basic principles 
were conceived. During that 
earlier period, 
work was accomplished un- 
der greater difficulties than 
we face today. During the 
three years that I have 
been in Nashville, the as- 
sociation has carried on 
with increasing usefulness 
= and an enlarged sphere of 
activity, and perhaps with an increased understanding 
of the needs of the industry that comes with experi- 
ence. And today we stand on the threshold of further 
enlarged usefulness. 

But our growth is not due to any essentially new 
thought. It is merely a clarification and a crystalliza- 
tion of the fundamental ideas upon which the associa- 
tion was founded. The achievements of the past three 
years have been the results of close team work and 
co-operation of the entire active staff, guided by the 
wise and friendly counsel not only of the directors but 
of the entire membership. The association is a con- 
crete expression of a determination by the industry to 
enjoy its full share of the rewards it deserves by virtue 
of its fundamental soundness and its importance in 
the economic life of this country. It is a big move- 
ment, far bigger than any individual connected with it. 

In a recent address before the Michigan Millers’ 
Association, W. H. Wiggin presented some interesting 
data, from which I secured the figures shown in the 
accompanying table. You will note that the spring, 
hard, and white wheat millers made substantial gains 
in production, while the soft winter wheat flour pro- 
duction showed a decided loss from 1909 to 1925. De- 
spite the per capita decline in flour consumption, you 
will note this was more than offset by increase in 
population, and that production for both domestic and 
foreign consumption has increased since 1909. But 
somewhat less than half the gains in hard, spring, and 
white wheat flour were due to increased production. 
These statistics show that nearly 10,000,000 bbls in- 
crease was at the expense of the soft winter wheat 
miller. If the latter had held his old volume and ob- 
tained his proportional share of the increased produc- 
tion, 47,000,000 bbls, in round numbers, instead of 
30,000,000 bbls, soft winter wheat flour would have 
been produced; so the decline from what might be 
regarded as expected production was 36 per cent. 

Mr. Wiggin says in regard to these data: “This 
might seem to indicate that hard wheat milling and 
soft wheat milling of the Pacific Northwest had been 
gaining at the expense of soft winter wheat flour of 
this section. Allowing for variation in per capita con- 
sumption of the country, this is undoubtedly true to a 
considerable extent, as every soft winter wheat miller 
knows. It might also be claimed that this process is 
likely to continue, to the detriment of soft wheat flour, 
but there is no clearly indicated certainty of that being 
the case. On the contrary, it might not be unreason- 
able to set up the hypothesis that soft winter wheat 
milling and the per capita consumption of flour had 
now struck bottom levels from which gains might be 
expected. 
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The Drastic Liquidation in Milling 


“This drastic liquidation which has occurred in soft 
wheat milling of this section since 1909, and more 
especially since the war, is the first hopeful indication 
which I find and wish to point out in the business. 
Instead of being a factor to encourage pessimistic 
forecasts, it may well serve as the basis of an enlarged 
and more confident optimism. A at many mills, 
both small and large, have been obliged to quit, and 
their competition, is no longer a factor. The milling 
body has been purged of many of its weaker members, 
and stands today in a position to enjoy better health. 
This is the physical basis for a more hopeful outlook 
in the future than would seem to have been justified 
in 1909 or in 1918. The next hopeful indication which 
I find in the business has to do with 
the psychological background that has 
been built up in the millers’ conscious- 
ness as a result of these changes and the 


splendid" 


Location of mills— 1909 1925 


cement, and steel. Mills sold flour at or below cost 
that they might attain full production which would 
reduce costs and show a profit, and they found that 
they were chasing a will-o’-the-wisp which led them 
into a bog of losses. 

“The result has been a chastening of milling senti- 
ment and reasoning, bringing home the lesson that 
flour must be sold at a profit, whatever the rate of 
operation,—be it 30 per cent, 50 per cent, or 75 per 
cent,—if losses would be avoided. Putting the indus- 
try on a 12-hour basis, five days’ operation a week, 
and other expedients, have been suggested to avoid 
further disaster. Psychologically, as well as physical- 
ly, the foundation has been laid for sounder methods 
of operation. The lesson of destructive competition 
and profitless operation has been driven home through 
actual demonstration and not merely by theory. This 
is the second hopeful indication. 

“Into this situation, and made possible by it, was 
injected a reorganization of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and the appointment of Sydney Anderson as 
president, bringing to the task an experience and 
capacity for analysis and statement, combined with 
constructive effort more ambitious than ever attempted 
before. His is a difficult job, and nobody knows just 
— can be accomplished, but it is a constructive 
effort. 

“The Livingston Economic Service has been or- 
ganized in the Northwest, on lines somewhat similar to 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association, and other per- 
fectly legal bureaus might be operated to advantage 
in other sections, and all should likewise prove con- 
structive efforts. Such is the situation, or some ele- 
ments in it.” 


Some Other Important Factors 


This quotation, we believe, gives the essence of Mr. 
Wiggin’s hopeful indications, so far as the soft winter 
wheat milling industry is concerned. With most of it 
I am in accord. Especially do I agree with his state- 
ment that “it might not be unreasonable to set up the 
hypothesis that soft winter wheat has now reached 
bottom levels.” I do not believe, however, that the 
views expressed in the above quotation, or elsewhere 
in his address, would in themselves warrant the ac- 
ceptance of the statement. In my judgment, there are 
other factors of even greater importance. I wish to 
discuss these factors with you, not in a controversial 
spirit, but rather as an amplification of Mr. Wiggin’s 
thesis. 

Our surveys indicate that perhaps soft wheat mill- 
ing has a little better than held its own south of 
Virginia and Kentucky and east of the Mississippi 
River during the past five or six years. That does 
not mean, however, that hard and white wheat millers 
have not made progress, but that the rapid increase 
in population in the South and displacement of corn 
meal by wheat flour have offset their gains. 

It is also our belief that the trend to the bakeshop 
in the South was accelerated during the war and post- 
war readjustment with its increased servants’ wages 
and their incompetency and the distracting outside 
influences which tended to demoralize our family life, 
but with things on a more even keel and with a slow 
but sure return to normalcy, there has been a decided 
check to the movement to the bakery, although some 
gain will naturally continue. However, the southern- 
er’s love of hot biscuits and the convenience and re- 
markable health giving qualities of self-rising flour 
are very important factors in keeping soft wheat flour 
in the South and baking in the southern kitchen. Fur- 
thermore, the activities of this association in capitaliz- | 
ing these advantages have not been without effect, and 
the fundamental character of the work in which we 
have been engaged should lead us to expect greater 
effects in the future. That is, we may hope not only 
to enjoy the fruits of future endeavor but also the 
cumulative effects of the work of past years. 

The statement that “it may not unreasonable to 
set up the hypothesis that soft winter wheat milling 
has reached bottom levels” may be accepted, provided 
we do not do it with a complacency that leads to 
inertia; for I do not believe bottom levels have been 
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reached unless we see to it that they are. There are 
many factors even in the hot biscuit belt which upset 
such complacency, and outside of it we find little in 
the apparent trends to please us. In the South At. 
lantic and gulf ports we find very substantial arrivals 
of white wheat flour from the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal. This flour appears to be moving far- 
ther and farther into the interior. The intermountain 
states rail shipments of white wheat flour have not 
only made serious inroads in our business in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, but have crossed the Mississippi and 
are gradually moving eastward to meet the westbound 
Pacific flour from eastern ports. 

The commercial baker and the hard wheat miller 
are striving desperately to capture the South—the last 
stronghold of the soft wheat miller. In available 
trade territory outside the South, we agree that the 
soft winter wheat miller is not losing out, for the 
reason that he already has lost out and there is little 
left to lose. A little family business in New England 
and the commercial cake and cracker business, which 
is noncompetitive with hard wheat flour, is about all 
that remains for the soft wheat miller in his logical 
northern territory. If “it is not unreasonable to set 
up the hypothesis that soft winter wheat milling has 
reached bottom levels,” then in my opinion we must 
assume that both soft winter wheat millers and com- 
petitive interests are aggressive or that all interests 
are nonaggressive for new business. 

We know that hard wheat millers and the yeast 
manufacturers promoting bakery products are heavy 
national advertisers; that in the southern states a 
conservative guess would put 100 times as much bill- 
board space used to advertise baker’s bread as is used 
for advertising of family flour. The commercial baker, 
the hard wheat miller, and the white wheat miller have 
inactive capacity and are fighting to start it running. 
The only national advertiser of soft winter wheat 
flour with whom I am familiar is a certain cake flour 
manufacturer. This business is essentially only a small 
part of the soft wheat milling business. More carton 
business of general purpose soft wheat flours, both 
plain and self-rising, doubtless will be developed, but 
that alone by no means affords sufficient outlet for 
our industry. Increased cracker business’ may sub- 
stitute for baker’s bread, but that will probably not 
be of great importance. The growth of commercial 
cake business means to a large extent the substitution 
of a more profitable soft wheat flour sales to the 
housewife for a less profitable sale to the baker. If 
in the face of these facts the soft winter wheat miller 
remains unaggressive, then the present equilibrium— 
if, indeed, it exists—will not be permanent any more 
than was a permanent equilibrium between the white 
and the Indian population in this country when the 
latter had been driven west of the Mississippi. 


Situation by No Means Hopeless 


Is the situation hopeless? In my humble opinion, 
emphatically, no. Let us consider the why of the 
gains at our expense, and the how, not only of checking 
them, but of recouping our losses. First, Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast flour. There is little question 
that the main source of the losses in family trade by 
ourselves to the far western millers is the premium 
on red wheat. One of the best thinkers in our indus- 
try who is strong in competition with them told me 
that when there were no premiums he better than held 
his own; when premiums were high, he lost business 
to them. It is not possible for the soft winter wheat 
miller to grind white wheat on a parity with the 
intermountain miller, because the latter gets the same 
milldoor prices for feed as his Midwest competitor, 
which means that the winter wheat miller must pay 
freight on the feed part of the grain, or about 30 per 
cent of its weight, from production to his mill, which 
places him under a handicap equal to a considerable 
premium. 

So the only way to meet competition from the 
western miller is the elimination of premiums, and in 
the last analysis, supply and demand affect the pre- 
miums. When mills buy heavily, as the crop begins to 
move, they do so to insure ample supplies of wheat 
for milling. As long as there appears 
to be a possibility of scarcity of red 
wheat, many mills will continue their 
present policy from self-defense if for no 
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better soft winter wheat should be produced. The 
state and federal agricultural agencies and the various 
milling organizations have the needed information. It 
js necessary only to provide the salary and expenses 
of a competent man to enlist help from railroads and 
similar bodies and to co-ordinate and direct the exist- 
ing agencies to accomplish wonders. A similar ar- 
rangement in the Southwest proves that this is true. 
We believe that all mills should join in this work. 
One fifth of a cent per barrel on soft wheat flour 
roduced by our members would provide sufficient 
funds to carry on this work with Such outside aid as 
could be had, and I. cannot conceive of a better 
investment. The methods of achieving this aim would 
be by working for: (1) better varieties of soft red 
winter wheat and the stamping out of the menace of 
| wheat; (2) increasing acreage and increasing 
production per acre; (8) elimination of smut and 
lic. 
is an example of the possibilities of one phase of 
such work, the average yield per acre on wheat in the 
United States from 1921 to 1925, inclusive, was 14 bus; 
in the United Kingdom during the same period, 35 
pus. Data secured in test plots by our state experi- 
ment stations show that our soils will produce as much 
wheat per acre as England, Ireland and Scotland, and 
that farm profits can be increased in the United States 
by increasing production. 

We attempted to inaugurate a similar program two 
years ago, but the matter was dropped for the time 
being through lack of support. Our efforts at that 
time were handicapped by a phenomenal red wheat 
crop, and, furthermore, experience proved certain de- 
fects in our plans for inaugurating the work. We can 
profit by these mistakes, and I believe that the time 
is now ripe for a determined renewal of our efforts. 
The need for such work is imperative, and, to my 
mind, it is a vital adjunct to our present and pro- 
posed activities. 


The Hurd Wheat Miller’s Allies 


We have seen that hard wheat flour (I refer to 
both hard winter and hard spring) consumption has 
increased at the expense of soft wheat flour. Hard 
wheat flour millers have been greatly aided by their 
allies, the yeast manufacturer and the commercial 
baker. While we must admit that the growth of the 
bakeshop is partly a natural trend, this trend has 
been greatly stimulated by their activities. Advertis- 
ing and intensive sales efforts are powerful factors in 
our commercial life, but they have their limitations. 
They may accelerate or check trends in the habits or 
customs of people, but they can rarely determine them. 
For instance, could the bow and arrow manufacturers 
have caused the continued use of their products by the 
European armies in the Middle Ages after the dis- 
covery of gunpowder? Could the horse breeders have 
prevented the supplanting of the livery stable by the 
garage? Aggressive and well-directed efforts would 
probably have delayed these changes, but they would 
not have prevented them, any more than advertising 
of hairpins would have prevented the bobbing of hair, 
or the advertising of the barbers have stopped the 
sweet things from letting it grow when Dame Fashion 
decreed it. It is therefore most effective to capitalize 
trends, not combat them. 

There has been some natural trend to the bake- 
shop, even in the South. This has no doubt been 
augmented to a considerable degree by the baker and 
the hard wheat miller. We believe that the activities 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association have to an 
appreciable extent offset their gains. We have not 
had the powerful financial aid of such groups as yeast 
manufacturers and money making bakers. We have 
had the more powerful allies of the southerner’s fond- 
ness for hot biscuits and self-rising flour, which offers 
a convenient, economical and healthful means of easily 
satisfying that desire. Our statistics show that 90 per 
cent of the native born southerners prefer hot biscuits 
to all other breads. We know that soft wheat flour 
always has and always will be the favorite in the 
southern kitchen, and, furthermore, on a price parity 
we need not fear the white wheat miller. 

We know that advertising pays, and we believe 
we have done a good job for soft winter wheat flour 
in the South with the resources at our disposal. Our 
activities have been based on careful analysis and 
research. We first learned that plain recipes in stand- 
ard cook books were based largely on hard wheat 
flour, and that no careful study of self-rising flour 
recipes had been made. Our first problem was there- 
fore to establish a home economics laboratory to study, 

prove, revise, and develop recipes for plain and 
self-rising soft wheat flour. This was carefully done, 
and two editions of a self-rising flour cook book were 
prepared, of which over 400,000 have been distributed 
by the association and by member mills. 

We have the manuscript ready for a plain flour 
cook book when there is sufficient demand. We found 
that the chief demands were for a convenient and 
healthful flour in most sections of the South; therefore 
we have emphasized self-rising flour for its conven- 
lence, and we established a nutrition laboratory to 
study typical southern diets and to determine how soft 
wheat products fit into them to the best advantage. 
Since the foremost nutrition authorities had already 
found that the chief deficiencies in the diet were cal- 
cium and phosphorus, and since self-rising flour is 
tich in those elements, we studied the effects of self- 
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rising flour in typical diets as compared with alum 
baking powder biscuit and white and whole wheat 
bread. We found that self-rising flour products caused 
a remarkably beneficial effect. 

In our chemistry laboratory we established the fact 
that self-rising flour retains its strength longer than 
flour ever remains on the market, and our experiments 
were confirmed by state and federal officials. We also 
studied the phosphates and salts used in self-rising 
flour, and have worked out specifications for the best 
products. Nor have our investigations been confined 
to self-rising flour. We have studied and are study- 
ing the effects of bleaching and other factors in the 
purity, wholesomeness, flavor, and keeping qualities of 
flour. We have served and are serving as technical 
advisors to our members in such matters. 


Knowledge of Flour Trends Essential 


With this fundamental work, both for manufacture 
and extension of use, as a basis, we have gone out to 
sell our products to the public. Our experience and 
study showed us that a thorough knowledge of flour 
trends was essential in order that we might capitalize 
natural trends—to know in what sections we could best 
serve by emphasizing plain and where to emphasize 
self-rising. We also felt that our members needed 
such information upon which to base their sales poli- 
cies. Accordingly, we made an exhaustive survey of 
flour trends in the South, a comprehensive report of 
which will be sent every miller attending this meeting. 

With information at hand on the proper use and 
merits of our products and a knowledge of our mar- 
kets, we have developed our publicity and advertising 
program. We of course had to be limited by our 
income, and to a large degree by the special trade 
territories of our members and by emergency local 
requirements. 

Our field representatives in home economics have 
addressed and demonstrated to a total audience of 
over 60,000 persons. Many of these were leaders and 
advisers of the public in matters of health and the 
diet, such as home demonstration agents, women’s 
clubs and parent-teacher association leaders; so that 
the value of these demonstrations is many times that of 
similar demonstrations to average audiences. Through 
the agricultural farm papers a monthly message has 
gone for the past year to 1,700,000 southern farm 
homes, thereby reaching more than one fourth the 
population of the southern states. 

Our work has been concentrated in the South, but 
much of it is national in scope. Our biweekly radio 
talks reach practically the entire potential soft wheat 
trade territory, north and south. Without any special 
effort to get letters from our listeners, we have had 
inquiries from 19 out of 28 states east of Kansas. 

We speak through the microphone to a potential 
audience of millions over a widespread area, and the 
inquiries received show the general interest which our 
broadcasting attracts. All these letters, by the way, 
concern only our lectures. We are not identified with 
the musical and other entertainment features which 
precede and succeed our talks. 

We also carried a one fourth page advertisement 
in each of the quarterly bulletins of the American 
Hospital Association, which goes to practically every 
hospital in the United States. We carried monthly 
one half page advertisements in the Journal of Home 
Economics, which is the official publication of the 
national association. We recently had two inquiries 
the same -week about our research, on account of 


advertising in this magazine, one from the professor - 


of nutrition at Columbia University, the other from 
the chief of collaborative work of the Bureau of 
Chemistry at Washington. We also carried three full 
pages of advertising in Facts and Figures, the official 
publication of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

When you consider the whole picture, we believe 
you will agree that we are making a good coverage 
at low cost, and that our influence is already being 
extended beyond southern boundaries. If the time 
comes that our funds and the demand make advertising 
in national popular magazines possible and desirable, 
the work we are now doing is building a splendid 
background for such advertising. Meanwhile, we be- 
lieve that family trade in the South is the bone and 
sinew of soft winter wheat millers’ prosperity, and we 
should concentrate our efforts with renewed vigor to 
hold and extend this business. 

The use of.soft wheat flour by the commercial baker 
in the North for pies, cakes, and pastries will take 
care of itself without aid from our industry collective- 
ly. There has been a large movement from the kitchen 
to the bakeshop in the North, but that does not ac- 
count for all the losses there. The aggressiveness of 
the hard wheat miller has not only taken that busi- 
ness, but the remaining family trade which formerly 
belonged to the soft wheat miller. How often have 
you millers in our yeast bread territory heard tell of 
the farmer bringing his soft wheat to town to sell and 
carrying home soft wheat feed and hard wheat flour 
when he used to buy soft wheat flour? We believe, 
however, that the natural trend in the yeast bread 
territory to the bakeshop is so rapid that our efforts 
can be more profitable in another channel than by a 
concentrated effort to recover family flour business 
for bread in this section. We should be ready to aid 
state milling associations in this regard, but not to 
attempt it as part of our program. 
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The great, unexploited opportunity for expansion 
of soft wheat flour business, as I see it, is in the use 
of soft wheat flour as a blend for baker’s bread. The 
rapid increase in the use of baker’s bread during the 
past few years has made volume in the bakeshop a 
simple matter. The baker was chiefly concerned with 
getting a flour with maximum expansion and absorp- 
tion, to secure the maximum number of loaves per 
barrel. Today, however, with continued increased ca- 
pacity and decreasing increment of volume, the bakery 
business is facing the same problem that has faced 
practically all our industry, including the milling busi- 
ness, namely, overcapacity. The baker is desperately 
looking about for expedients to meet the situation. 
Naturally, his first proposition is improvement of 
quality. Tomorrow we shall demonstrate and explain 
why we believe that the most practical and economical 
method of improving quality is the use of blended 
hard and soft wheat flour. Let us assume for the 
time being that my belief is correct. Then we believe 
that the association should aid the mills in securing 
this business. Some obvious objections are at once 
suggested, but none of them, in my judgment, are 
tenable on analysis. They are as follows: 

1. Flour business of the baker is relatively un- 
profitable. 

2. A considerable volume of bread flour business 
might result in increased premiums. 

83. Making better bread in the bakeries would aug- 
ment declines in home baking. 

Let us consider these objections briefly. It is true 
that bakery business is less profitable to the miller 
than family trade, but it is intended as a supplement 
to and not a substitute for the family trade, which, 
as stated, will, in our judgment, continue to be of 
transcendent importance to the soft winter wheat mill- 
ing industry. With a static or declining soft winter 
wheat supply and a static or increasing hard and white 
wheat supply, premiums would ascend. We believe, 
however, that natural trends are toward a soft winter 
wheat increase out of proportion to the normal in- 
crease of other wheats, and if we will seize the oppor- 
tunity suggested elsewhere in this paper to stimulate 
these trends, the premiums will decline instead of 
increase, despite the use of soft flour in baker’s bread. 

The objection that better baker’s bread will de- 
crease soft winter wheat flour sales to the housewife 
is the least serious of all. The hard wheat miller 
already has the family trade in yeast territory, but the 
soft wheat millers’ hope is in the hot biscuit belt. 
“There ain’t no sech animal” as yeast bread good 
enough to tempt the true lover of hot biscuits. In 
general, let us remember, too, that we are our own 
worst competitors. When we sell the blender and the 
chain store below cost, we are merely providing him 
with a club with which to swat us over the head. 
Don’t be deceived by believing that you can dump flour 
anywhere in the South without suffering directly or 
indirectly. 

If a miller whose logical territory is Arkansas and 
Louisiana is driven out by the intermountain miller, 
he will sell flour to the blenders to be resold in com- 
petition with the more easterly miller. The latter, 
being pinched, moves over into competition with the 
Piedmont miller. With red wheat premiums at 30c 
bu, soft winter wheat flour can be bought in Nash- 
ville at lower prices than hard. There may be a red 
wheat surplus, but there apparently is still a surplus 
red wheat milling capacity, and if an outlet through 
the bakeshop at an even break in competition with 
hard flour could supplant the sacrifice business which 
eventually finds its way to the southern kitchen, it 
would be a wonderful thing for the soft winter wheat 
family trade. The problem of larger markets and 
smaller premiums for soft winter wheat flour and 
wheat is a general and not a sectional one. 

Closely related to baker’s bread is the use of our 
flour by state institutions and by federal departments. 
I conceive it to be the duty of the association to pro- 
mote soft wheat flour with federal departments and 
states having no milling organizations; in milling states 
with milling associations, it is primarily their job, but 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association stands ready to 
co-operate with them in any way possible. In fact, I 
may say at this juncture that there is no room for 
competition and antagonism between associations. 
There are certain privileges and services which belong 
exclusively to members, but there are lots of ways in 
which the association can co-operate when there is no 
conflict of interest between the different sections. 


Some Associational Activities 


This association, as I see it, is primarily an offen- 
sive organization, but it also has its defensive duties, 
and these have been well performed in the past. Dur- 
ing the past year we also investigated another poison 
case, appeared before the Missouri legislature in oppo- 
sition to a troublesome and potentially bad feed bill, 
which was defeated, successfully opposed an antiself- - 
rising flour bill in Georgia, co-operated with state offi- 
cials and other milling associations, and thereby. suc- 
ceeded in getting temporary revised protein feed 
standards in every state but one that had standards 
too high to be met in the present crop; succeeded in 
persuading Alabama to modify a standard weight 
measure which would have regulated and designated 
the weight of flour sold in cartons, and also in having 
the proposed Alabama weight regulations on sacks 
modified to accord with present practices. 
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GRAIN EXPORT TRADE 24 1b had to be paid on all biscuits W. A. Kennedy, of Lyndsell & Ken- IRISH BREAD CONSUMPTION 

containing sweetening of any sort go- nedy, importers, and W. E. Shipton, were oe 

o> ing into the Free State. Worse still, the elected trustees, the other officers re- Bewrast, Ineranv.—A preliminary re. CHEA| 

Larger Production of Wheat and Rye, duty was not levied on the actual quan- maining unchanged. The society came Port has just been issued in connection 

Coupled with Shortage of Its Neighbors, tity of sugar or the sweetening material into being 65 years ago, and the secre- With the third census of bakery produc. 

Enables Hungary to Increase Exports in the biscuit, but on the weight of the tary for a number of years past has been ‘tion in northern Ireland. It gives fig. BELF 

Buparest, Huncary.—The importance entire consignment. For instance, if Sydney Young, formerly secretary of the = showing the output for 1912-1924, ters, W 
of Hungary as a wheat and rye exporter _ there is one pound of sugar in 112 Ibs of | London Corn Exchange. exc — . — eo which were not this m: 
has become conspicuous, due partly to biscuits, the duty of 3d lb is levied on yo ag ‘to make a re _ + 1912 be- out of 
the increase of the area sown to grain and — the hundred weight. It is pointed out ee > pod! 1a “— 1919 Np they © 
to the better yields per acre, and partly how unfairly = tariff yaya ~~ on EFFECT OF CANADIAN POOL realized £789,000, ond Gukes, pestis flour 0 
to the decline of the agricultural produc- biscuits imported from the Free State ON U. K. WHEAT MARKETING 5 ee y; Americ 
tion of Jugoslavia and Roumania. into northern Ireland only Yd per Ib rs _ Sealey end ot i. akery goods store i 

The acreage increase in Hungary is is imposed, covering the actual sugar Wasuinoton, D. C.—More than half re vary y ee — a to- have b 
shown by the following figures: contained in the consignment. the wheat formerly handled through bro- tal of £1,451,000. In 1924 bread to the salable 

1921 1926 o> kers in England is now sold direct to ee p dee gee ond ae oped mys 

Wheat ...........++. 2,520,000 3,640,000 i ugh representatives of the ’ ’ 9 9 ’ SVUU, a 
Gs ss scn cheehes 1,200,000 1:680,000 ASK BOYCOTT OF FOREIGN ee ee snel according to a total of £4,073,000. a 
eee Cveveeoeveser 90.000 ss0-eee FLOUR IN SOUTH IRELAND consular report to the Pessen of Foreign According to these figures, the aver- Cardos 
_ The decline of agricultural production : - Lae geen ong pop oe per — ee Soe . . on re dam, 
in Jugoslavia, due to the unfortunate Dusuin, Irerann.—At a meeting of a8 DEEN QPCFauing, LAVEFPOO! mer s : : wt: Londo 
i q i i and speculators have been disinclined to loaves, against a corresponding figure in i 
agrarian reform whereby large estates the executive council of the Cork Indus- Spec’ : - Great Britain of 3.53. The practice of ness Ir 
and model farms have been allotted to trial Development Society, it was stated take an interest in the market by bring- Riad traktor tn, ts ee © he ah Will 

ie gy eae ence: Soap reg ; : ing wheat forward. They seem to feel read baking in the home must be taken 
peasants, has led to a cessation in wheat that only one flour miller, out of a total g WwW! 4 ney ‘ into account. Although Irish housewives Glasg« 
exports. For some time Croatia-Slavonia of 57, opposed the imposition of a tariff that it might be detrimental to their de nek maaan tend teed to the home they on on 
has been buying Hungarian wheats and on imported flour into the Irish Free Commitments, should the pool decide sud- bake large quantities of fancy soda Londo 
flours, which is indicative of the precari- State. It also was said that the tax denly to lower the price level. They are heed Be 1 h 7 ae = 

an ine i dines ills ‘ 4 is i unwilling to risk having to sell afloat in read. It is clear that the consumption k 
ous situation into which Jugoslavian mills | would mean that Irish flour mills would ng . g of bread has been increasing since 1912 Hecke 
have fallen owing to the unsatisfactory be in a position to fulfill the require- Competition with the pool, the bureau Tn 1020 Ghee Wane under &000 persons falo, 
results of the last wheat crop. ments of the home market, and it was Teports. engaged in baking, whereas = 1924, ra Febru 

Exports of Hungarian wheat increased strongly advocated that a tariff should On the other hand, says the report, the were over 4,000. ‘despite the fact that pS 
from 8,013,000 bus in 1925 to 14,850,000 be put on to help wheat growers. pool has found it impossible to displace A p AD ore came 
i 26 : ' , : i i the ordinary wheat dealer or broker. At ™odern methods and machinery have en 
in 1926, and exports of rye from 4,880,- Further, at a meeting of the Middleton " y c , abled bakers and biscuit factories to turn acqua 
000 to 8,665,000. Exports during the past Urban Council, mention was made of the first it seemed to succeed in attracting t f the finished articl a i flour 
‘ i : ; ‘ P : ; : : the custom of some large millers, but it Out more of the finished article with em ] 
year show a decline, being only 11,430,- increased importation of foreign flour in- - 8 I h ployment of less labor. was it 
000 bus wheat and 5,411,000 rye, due to the town, and it was suggested that a aS been losing that custom. _. — chang 
entirely to Hungarian farmers, who, strong protest should be made by the oS ee ee ad eee oS! om 
since the beginning of the current crop council against the action of merchants . reine 
year, have been reluctant sellers, hoping who enn seriously injuring the milling i Ee ll — CANADA LEADS IN CZECH 0 R fortni 
to obtain higher prices later on. industry of their country. One member c # _ 

On the other hand, Austria and Czecho- said that employment in. Middleton toa chants, dealers and brokers, oo not IMPORTS OF WHEAT FL U LARG 
slovakia, generally the best customers of great extent depended on the flour mill- operating as vance» Fo ecg > = WASHINGTON, D. C.—-Official statistics Lo: 
Hungarian bread grains, have followed ing industry, and suggested a boycott of still doing business, elleving = , a compiled by the Czechoslovakian govern- been 
a hand-to-mouth policy, as also has Italy. those who supported foreign manufac- pool will resolve itself, eventua y, Into ment show imports of wheat flour during Conti 

However, the season is so advanced’ tured flour. Consumers should make it ®" ordinary firm, trading along lines 997 amounting to 1,969,000 bbls, com- diffict 
now that the import of wheat by those a point to allow no bread baked with similar to those followed by other mer- pared with 2,446,000 during 1926, ac- that 
countries cannot be put off any longer. foreign flour td enter their homes, and chants. cording to the Bureau of Foreign and Some 
At any rate, Austrian and Czechoslo- stern action was necessary if they de- : Byte : Domestic Commerce. . i belov 
vakian millers are obliged to buy Hun- sired to avoid crippling the local flour LONDON VETERAN DIES Imports of flour during 1927 included quiet 
garian wheats for blending purposes, be- industry. Lonpon, Enc.—The death recently oc- 178,000 bbls from Canada, and 54,000 less 
cause, in view of the special require- The question of a tariff on flour is be- curred of J. H. Chatterton, who was the from the United States, compared with rived 
ments of their customers, they cannot jing pushed for all it is worth, and de- first secretary of the National Associa- 94,000 from Canada and 97,000 from the Arge 
grind Manitobas alone, but must use a spite the fact that the general opinion tion of British and Irish Millers, formed United States during 1926. ; abou 
proportion of Hungarian wheat. is that it will have the effect of increas- Feb. 11, 1878. He held this office until According to trade contracts, an in- It is 

Poland also is an important market  jng the price of bread to the public, yet | 1890, when he became secretary of the crease of imports of Canadian flour is is co 
for Hungarian wheat and rye. In nor- jt is hard to see how the government can London Flour Millers’ Association, the also noticeable in indirect shipments abso 
mal crop years she is self-supporting long resist the move, considering the offices of which are in Mark Lane. In shown in the import statistics as coming impr 
in rye, and even exports some; but the pressure being brought to bear upon it. 1904 he resigned this position and start- from the Netherlands and Germany. It riabl 
wheat crop usually is insufficient to cov- ed business as an insurance broker in is estimated that about 80 per cent of the Ame 
er home requirements, especially as the lt al partnership with his son. Since 1910 he indirect shipments consist of Canadian ment 
population of Galicia—a province which CORN EXCHANGE BENEVOLENT has been living in retirement, and had flour, the balance originating in the Unit- 
belonged before the war to Austria- SOCIETY IN ANNUAL MEETING reached the age of 94 at the time of his ed States. 

Hungary—always has been accustomed . " pet ' . = ee oof! i 
to the use of Hungarian flours. sondon, Eno.—The annual meeting o en a young man fr. atterton td. 

Another Ahern ss market for Hun- the London Corn Exchange Benevolent went to Australia and Canada, but re- FACTORY BREAD THREATENS ucts 
garian wheat is Italy. The consumption Society was recently held with the presi- turned to England in 1858 and held va- SMALL SCOTCH BAKERIES wor! 
there has risen from 68,000,000 quintals dent, Sir George Saltmarsh, in the chair. rious positions until he became secretary Guascow, Scornanp.—The large fac- the 
in 1913 to 80,000,000, that of rye being The year’s work was reviewed and the of the National Association of British tory bakers of Glasgow who adopted the Hur 
insignificant. report presented, which showed sub- and Irish Millers. He lived in a suburb policy of wrapping their bread about the 

oo] scriptions and donations amounting to of London, but owned a charming Old two years ago have recently been pene- rece 

. _ £3,505, but the secretary pointed out World house at Rye, Sussex, where he trating new territories with their sup- The 
IRISH BISCUIT COMPANY that the subscriptions had fallen off dur- spent a large proportion of his latter plies. The city of Edinburgh has been it n 
RUINED BY HIGH TARIFF ing the past year. days. He is survived by his widow and invaded with Glasgow bread. This was bein 

Betrast, Inetanp.—It has come as a The society fortunately had one or two four sons, and leaves many friends who unexpected, because the price of bread 218, 
surprise to the trade in the north of windfalls, the lord mayor of London do- have pleasant memories of him as a in Edinburgh is %d per 4-Ib loaf cheap- fun: 
Ireland that Marsh & Co., Ltd., the well- nating £100 when he attended the har- genial man, full of fun and a store of ey than in Glasgow. The invasion of viou 
known large flour importer and biscuit vest thanksgiving service at All Hallows, anecdotes. Edinburgh was accompanied by big dis- 
manufacturer of Belfast, is to close, the | Barking-by-the-Tower, last autumn, and — play advertisements in the Edinburgh o 
reason being given that as its chief busi- it also benefited under two wills, that of London Flour Arrivals newspapers extolling the hygienic vir- L 
ness is done in the Free State it has the late Emil Winter, founder.of Winter Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in tues of the wrapped loaf. at 
found it impossible to carry on, owing to Bros., importers, London, who be-  %4¢ks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: It was natural to infer that the Glas- and 
the import duties. As a consequence, be- queathed £450, and also that of the late - i ioe en ees ae gow bakers who were sending supplies thr 
tween 300 and 400 will be thrown out of | C. F. Delcomyn, of an old London firm —ypjtea States— “1988 1988 aes?—s« to Edinburgh were cutting their prices pla 
employment. of grain merchants, who left £100. ES ee 7,002 7,050 500 to 9d per 4-lb loaf in order to get 4 Un 

Marsh’s biscuits were a household Pensions and annuities to the amount = ,,,Pacife ooo s+: L7ko 1s00 9,173 footing. One of those engaged in this vid 
word all over Ireland for almost a cen- of £2,974 were paid to former members Pacific Var vera ... extension of the radius of supply denies one 
tury. The firm did a large business in of the flour trade who through ill health, Australia --. 1,050 16,018 that there is any price cutting, and states duc 
the Irish Free State, and the setting up old age and misfortune have fallen on ATentina set onan 6rd? = that _they are charging 9%d per 4-lb . 
of a customs barrier has made it impos- evil days and whose wellbeing depends oastwise .. 2,376 ‘400 1,696 ~+loaf, as in Glasgow. There is, of course, 3 
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the cost of transport by motor van to 
gdinburgh, but the historic capital of 
geotland is by no means the limit of 
distances. Glasgow bread is 

now being sent by rail as far north as 

250 miles distant. 

This phase of competition in Scotland 
been receiving attention in certain 

of the British baking trade journals. 
It is a case of the large factories en- 
croaching on the domain of the small 
family bakers. Observers of these hap- 
in the allied trades are of the 

mn that the smaller bakers were 

in meeting this new competition, 

and that they now are in danger of los- 
much of their bread trade, which 
would mean that they would have to con- 
centrate on fancy baking for their liveli- 


oo 
CHEAP IRISH MILLED FLOUR 
KILLS IMPORTED DEMAND 


Betrast, InELAND.—American soft win- 
ters, which once had such a good sale in 
this market, have for a long time been 
out of line, and it is difficult to see how 
they can compete against Irish milled 
four offered at very low prices. Some 
American soft flours which have been in 
store in Belfast for a considerable time 
have been shipped to Glasgow, being un- 
salable in this port. 


oe 
VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene.—M. S. Boekman, of 
Cardozo & Boekman, importers, Amster- 
dam, recently spent a day or two in 
London attending to some special busi- 
ness in connection with his firm. 

William R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow importers, was here last week 
on one of his periodical visits to the 
London branch of his firm. 

T. Morgan Bowen, manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., arrived in London late in 
February, and after paying some person- 
al visits to friends in the country he 
came down to Mark Lane to renew old 
acquaintances among members of the 
flour trade. It is 18 years since he 
was last in this country; he notices many 
changes, and yet there is much that is 
familiar. He is at present in Wales, but 
intends to return to London for another 
fortnight before sailing for home. 

oS 
LARGE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN EUROPE 

Lonpon, Eno.—There recently has 
been a spurt of wheat buying on the 
Continent and there now appears to be 
difficulty in absorbing the large supplies 
that are reaching the various ports. 
Some of the wheat is being sold at well 
below the purchasing price, and extreme 
quietness is a feature of the trade. No 
less than 1,894,000 qrs wheat have ar- 
rived during the last two weeks from 
Argentina at continental ports, and 
about another 10,000,000 qrs are afloat. 
It is feared that a large quantity of this 
is coming forward unsold, and until it is 
absorbed there will be no hope of any 
improvement in prices, unless the va- 
triable news of the winter wheat crop in 
America should bring about an improve- 
ment in demand. 


oS 
BISCUIT COMPANY’S PROFITS 
Lonnon, Eno.—Peek, Frean & Co., 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturer, whose prod- 
ucts are well known throughout the 
world, and who now is associated with 
other world famous biscuit firm, 
Huntley & Palmers, under the name of 
the Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, 
recently published its annual report. 
The accounts show a strong position and 
it made good profits during the year, 
being in position to carry forward £44,- 
218, after placing £10,000 to the reserve 
fund, compared with £35,833 in the pre- 
vious year. 


oS 

CHEAPER ATLANTIC TELEPHONING 

Lonpox, Enc.—The minimum cost of 
a telephone call between Great Britain 
and Canada has been reduced to £9 for 
three minutes. This rate also applies to 
Places situated in the first zone of the 
United States. The United States is di- 
vided into five zones, and to the farthest 
one the minimum telephone charge is re- 
duced to £11 8s. The minimum charge 
for every additional minute over three is 
£3 instead of £5, as previously. 
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CHICAGO 


There was little change in the local 
flour situation last week. Oé¢casional 
fair-sized orders were put through but, 
on the whole, buyers only came in when 
they absolutely needed supplies. There 
is still a wide range in quoted prices, 
but low ones do not seem to increase 
sales to any extent, especially of hard 
wheat flour. 

Spring Wheat Flour—A few round 
lots of spring patents were reported sold 
to bakers last week, but in the main local 
mill representatives say it is nearly im- 
possible to sell more than a car or two 
at a time. The trade as a whole seems 
to have sufficient flour ordered or on 
hand to carry it along for a while, and it 
is therefore thought that present condi- 
tions will continue. Shipping directions 
continue fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was a sale 
of 1,000 bbls reported last week at a low 
price, but aside from this most business 
was in single cars, with an occasional 
buyer taking two. Shipping directions 
were fair, and the situation this year in 
respect to orders on books is much better 
than a year ago. Most mills have adopt- 
ed a firm policy in regard to carrying 
charges, and as a result local representa- 
tives have experienced little difficulty in 
keeping orders up to date. 

Soft Winter Flour—Most soft wheat 
mills are now holding prices at firm 
levels, due to the high premiums on cash 
wheat. Although current business in soft 
winters is not large, buyers find they 
have to pay asking prices, and only an 
occasional mill is willing to grant any 
concession. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, March 17: spring top 
patent $7@7.80 bbl, standard patent 
$6.60@7.40, first clear $5.65@6.40, sec- 
ond clear $4.10@4.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.50, 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@7.20, straight $6.30@6.75, first 
clear $5.50@5.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.80, standard patent $6.70@ 
7.30, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear $5.80 
@6.20. 

Durum.—Only scattered cars of semo- 
lina are being made locally. Macaroni 
manufacturers who need supplies are 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ship- 
ping directions continue good. On March 
17, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3°4c; No. 3 
semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 312@ 
35%c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BERGON WF 20 cc crvccccecse SEES 81 
Previous week ............ 32,025 80 
TE GD doc ccc ve cnvexecne Bae 92 
Two years ago ........... 36,000 90 


NOTES 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, spent 
March 15 in Chicago. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago held its regular dinner meeting at 
the University Club, March 13. 

J. E. Coolbroth and W. F. Ewe, of 
the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the company’s local office last 
week, 

Frank B. Mosher, of the New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., stopped 
in Chicago last week on his return from 
an eastern trip. 

J. W. Jolly, comptroller of the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and T. C. 
McGrath, credit manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent a 
few days last week at the offices of the 
Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co. 

George Gould, who has been superin- 
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tendent of Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Fort 
Worth, Texas, recently passed through 
Chicago en route to Pawtucket, R. I, 
where he will become connected with the 
new plant of the New England Baking 
Co. 


Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., spent several days in Cleveland 
last week, where he called on the trade 
with Martin Luther, vice president of the 
company. Mr. Luther stopped in Chi- 
cago on his return journey to Minne- 
apolis. 

George S. Chesbro, who will open a 
Chicago office for J. P. Parks, Kansas 
City broker in mill and other feeds, was 
in Chicago on March 15. He returned 
to Peoria, where he is purchasing agent 
for the American Milling .Co., from which 
he has resigned, effective later this 
month. 


C. C. Anthon, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, announces that the first 
noonday meeting of the jobbers’ section 
is to be held at the New Bismarck Hotel, 
March 21. At that time there will be 
a general and free discussion on many 
bad practices in selling flour, and at- 
tempts will be made to correct condi- 
tions. 


The Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has made a change in its representation 
in St. Louis territory. T. F. Scannell 
has been made exclusive representative 
for this concern on its complete line of 
magnetic separation equipment and mag- 
netic clutches for power transmission. 
His office will be at 502 Ambassador 
Building. He formerly was connected 
with the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, and 
his experience as an engineer will enable 
him to give efficient service in problems 
of magnetic separation, etc. 


oo SD 


MILWAUKEE 


Local flour business was lively last 
week, and those selling to the family 
trade reported good volume. Car lot 
buyers, however, still are disinterested. 
Lower limits of northwestern flour were 
forced up l5c on the advance in cash 
wheat, but the top.limits remained un- 
changed. Shipping directions were very 
slow. Many flour men are of the opinion 
that for the rest of the present crop year 
the buying will be from hand to mouth. 
Quotations, March 17: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.80@7.55 bbl, 
straight $6.50@7.25, first clear $6.20@ 
6.60, and second clear $4.90@5.35, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

, Some southwestern mills reduced their 
prices as much as 30c in order to com- 
pete with northwestern flour. They 
seemed to realize that the prices asked 
for southwestern flour have been too 
high, compared with that from the 
Northwest. The lower quotations, how- 
ever, did not have any effect in this 
market. Stocks are heavy, and direc- 
tions slow. Top prices remained un- 
changed for the week. Quotations, 
March 17: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat $6.80@7.30 bbl, straight $6.55@ 
7.05, and first clear $5.35@5.90, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

J. L. Bowlus has been reappointed 
manager of the transportation depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce for the current fiscal year. 

Firm membership privileges of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co. have been rescinded 
at its request, and such privileges have 
been extended to Jackson Bros., Boesel 
& Co., by directors of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles Knowles, aged 64, died at 
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Portland, Oregon, March 14, according 
to word received by his brother, Richard 
H. Knowles, of Milwaukee. The de- 
ceased was well known to grain oper- 
ators at Milwaukee, for in his‘ early 
years he was connected with his father’s 
firm, the George Knowles Grain Co. 
L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


CHANGES ARE MADE IN 
LONDON FLOUR CONTRACT 


A recent bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation calls attention to cer- 
tain changes that were made in the Lon- 
don flour contract at the beginning of 
this year. They are: 

(1) That the policies or certificates of 
insurance, free of war risk, shall be for 
not less than 2 per cent over the gross 
amount of invoice. This clause formerly 
read “net amount of invoice.” 

(2) That flour is to be shipped from 
any safe Atlantic port or ports between 
Hampton Roads and the St. Lawrence 
and/or gulf port or ports. This clause 
formerly read “between Newport News, 
etc.” 

(3) The penultimate paragraph now 
indicates that the seller agrees to con- 
sider for the time being that he is carry- 
ing on business at the office of the secre- 
tary of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion. The former contract provided that 
the foreign resident should be consid- 
ered as carrying on at the consulate in 
London of the country in which he re- 
sided or had his place of business. 

The National Association of Flour 
Importers requests that the association 
be advised by the Federation of effective 
strikes that would prevent shipments 
from United States ports, the probable 
length of time such strikes would be in 
effect, and the area affected. It would 
also like to be advised when such strikes 
are declared terminated. The Federa- 
tion will appreciate it if all millers in- 
terested in export trade will advise it 
when they get information regarding 
strikes that may affect the shipment of 
flour from United States ports. 

oo D> 


ALLIS-CHALMERS SALES 
INCREASED LAST YEAR 


Although the sales of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. gained nearly $3,000,000 
last year, the net income was reduced 
by $400,000, according to the annual re- 
port. This was due to the sale last May 
of $15,000,000 in debentures to retire the 
preferred stock, which created a prior 
charge for interest. The net result was 
that the balance applicable to the com- 
mon stock was greater. Net income in 
the year ended Dec, 31, 1927, was $3,- 
182,473 after all charges, or the equiva- 
lent of $10.02 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $3,596,892, or $9.84 
a share, in 1926. 

The financial statements of the com- 
pany compare as follows: 

Year ending Dec. $1— 1927 1926 
RE PEE IE $33,352,252 $30,682,543 
Cost of sales, depre- 














ciation and _ other 
administrative ex- 
penditure .......... 29,883,104 27,186,126 
Operating income .... 3,469,148 3,496,417 
Other income ........ 718,405 720,475 
Total income ...... $4,187,554 $4,216,892 
Deb., int. and disc.... SUG.eee | . es caee 
Reserves for taxes and 
contingencies ...... 511,251 620,000 
Net income ........ $3,182,473 $3,596,892 
Preferred dividends .. 587,771 1,154,811 
Common dividends ... 1,546,242 1,546,242 
Surplus for year ..... 1,048,460 395,839 
Previous surplus ..... 15,155,141 14,259,302 
Total surplus ...... $16,203,601 $15,155,141 
Premium on preferred 
CE 6c ac dvds eonbas RAGGA codecs 
Profit and loss sur- 
RO ee re re $14,553,600 $15,155,141 
oo 


cc. H. G. SHORT IN GLASGOW 

Gtascow, Scortanp.—C. H. G. Short, 
manager of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, paid a short call here re- 
cently, just before sailing for an exten- 
sive trip through Scandinavian and con- 
tinental markets. 

oo D> 

In 1920 total flour exports from Van- 
couver were but 4,002 bbls, while a year 
later they had risen to 100,334. Up to 
Dec. 1, 1927, more than 1,000,000 bbls 
had been exported. 
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NEW YORK 


There was little change in flour condi- 
tions last week. The continued light 
business kept the trade enveloped in 
gloom, as brokers felt that the month 
was passing without yielding its proper 
quota of sales. Occasionally a slight im- 
provement in inquiry was reported, and 
even though sales did not result, the 
trade was encouraged by this indica- 
tion of interest. 

Purchases Only at Attractive Levels.— 
There is no doubt that stocks are low, 
but, nevertheless, purchases were very 
moderate last week and the sales made 
were at reasonable prices. This did not 
mean extraordinarily low levels, but 
rather that exceptionally good flour was 
offered at the price of less known and 
less guaranteed brands. The better part 
of the buying was for 60- and 90-day 
shipments. Although mills were extreme- 
ly anxious for immediate business and 
would make concessions if 30-day direc- 
tions could be furnished with the order, 
local buyers, especially the Jewish trade, 
were not interested because of the ap- 
proaching religious holidays. However, 
since all stocks in the bakeshop are 
cleared out for this time, a fair flurry of 
business is expected later to replenish 
supplies. 

rend of Prices —Quotations on spring 
wheat flours were high, in line with the 
strength of wheat, but most mills could 
be induced to make concessions in view 
of the continued strength of millfeed, 
which reached record levels for peace 
time. On hard winters a definite line has 
been drawn, separating straights of good 
gluten content from those for which 
nothing is claimed along this line. The 
former were nearly in line with spring 
wheat standard patents, while the latter 
ranged $6.50@6.85. 

Soft Winter Wheat Flours.—Of soft 
winter wheat straights, Pacific Coast 
flours were the only ones offered freely. 
Midwestern grades were practically out 
of the market, while Pennsylvanias rose 
to levels in line with springs, $7.20@ 
7.50. It was said that, because of the 
scarcity of local wheat, some eastern 
mills were adding low protein hard win- 
ter wheat to give a cheap flour price, 
but the resulting product, having a 
ground odor, had not given satisfaction. 

Ewport——Opinion is divided on the 
outlook for foreign business. The unfa- 
vorable German and Greek tariffs are 
believed to be holding down the require- 
ments of these countries and Mediterra- 
nean bookings have not been large. 

Quotations.—Prices on March 17, all in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@7.90 
bbl, standard patents $7.10@7.45, clears 
$6.50@6.90, high glutens $8@8.40; hard 
winter short patents $7.10@7.70, straights 
$6.50@7.35; soft winter straights, Pen- 
sylvania $7.20@7.50, Pacific Coast $6.45 
@6.65. 

NOTES 

David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., is spending a couple of weeks visit- 
ing his mill connections in the North and 
the Southwest. 

E. J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., was the guest of L. A. Vi- 
viano last week. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, recently paid a 
brief visit to New York. 


H. W. Files, assistant general sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days last 
week in the Thea! offices of the mill. 

John A, Sim, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co. and manager of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 








New York, has returned from a business 
trip to Chicago and Buffalo. 


H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., called on 
the trade here last week with Fred 
Quackenbush, who handles the mills’ ac- 
count in the metropolitan district. 


E. F. Emmons, manager of the mill- 
ing department of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
H. H. Richardson, representative at 
Buffalo for the Sheffield Elevator Co. 
and the Hall-Baker Grain Co., were in- 
troduced on ’change last week by John 
F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 

Visitors on March 15 at the offices of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., included Har- 
ry P. Gallaher, vice president and man- 
ager of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, William B. 
Hanna, Boston representative of the 
same mill, and K. L, Burns, president 
and manager of the Globe Milling Co., 
rye flour, Watertown, Wis. 

Funeral services for the late Frederick 
R. Seeman, secretary of Seeman Bros., 
were held in New York on March 15. 
Mr. Seeman was 54 years of age and 
was the youngest of the five Seeman 
brothers, who form one of the largest 
wholesale grocery houses in this city. 
His death was attributed to jaundice. 
Although he had not felt well for some 
time, his condition had not been con- 
sidered alarming. 

The Bakers Club, Inc., New York, 
calls attention to the fact that the 
March meeting will be held on March 27 
instead of on the following day, which is 
the usual time, in order that the presi- 
dent, M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, may act in his offi- 
cial capacity at the first meeting. Lunch- 
eon will be held at 12:30 at the Hotel 
Commodore, and tickets are $3 each. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York, as compared by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, are showing a 
steady increase. For the week ending 
March 10, four unusually large shipments 
were reported. These consisted of 17,- 
245 bbls to the United Kingdom, 28,140 
to Hamburg, 15,010 to Copenhagen, and 
11,265 to Saloniki, and with five smaller 
lots to other ports, brought the total 
up to 89,537 bbls. Wheat clearances 
were also large, being 1,207,985 bus. 


The Panama Railroad purchased 500 
bbls hard winter wheat flour on March 
15 from the Lyons (Kansas) Flour Mill- 
ing Co., at $6.57 bbl. The state of New 
Jersey the previous week purchased about 
3,300 bbls from the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., at $6.38, delivered, Tren- 
ton. These specifications called for hard 
winter flour not lower than a straight 
grade, and among other requirements the 
protein content was required to be not 
less than 11. 


The March meeting of the New York 
Flour Club took the form of a luncheon 
given by the organization to its members. 
It was held in Fusco’s Restaurant on 
March 13, and 30 were present. In 
addition to the regular routine business, 
Cliff H. Morris, local representative of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
David Coleman, of David Coleman, Inc., 
and S. S. Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, were unanimously 
elected members. The meeting proved 
such an enjoyable innovation that it is 
expected that it will be repeated. 


oO 
BUFFALO 


Business was very quiet here last week, 
due to the hesitancy of the trade in going 
along with the market. Millers report 
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that a quantity of resale flour, put out 
at below mill prices, is temporarily de- 
moralizing the market. Shipping direc- 
tions are only fair. The situation of 
clears is reported strong. 

Nothing unusual is looked for during 
the remainder of the present crop year. 
Stocks are light, however, and a fair 
volume of hand-to-mouth buying may be 
expected. 

Kansas mill representatives reported 
a very light demand last week, compared 
with the preceding period, and do not 
look for any change in the immediate 
future. 

Quotations, March .17, cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.90@7.95 bbl, standard patents $7.50 
@17.55; Kansas short patents $8@8.40, 
second patents $7.60@8; No. 2 semo- 
lina, 444c¢ lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, March 17: spring 
patents $8@8.05, pastry $8.45, and rye 
$7.80, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Milller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 11-17 .... 255,500 197,629 17 
Previous week .. 255,500 206,682 81 
Year ago ....... 238,000 147,151 62 
Two years ago... 238,000 185,165 78 
Three years ago. 238,000 204,717 86 


* *# 


H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, returned to Buffalo 
last week after a five weeks’ auto trip 
through the South. 

oS 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was irregular and inactive last 
week. Mills, as a rule, were sitting 
tight, notably so in the case of soft win- 
ters, though, generally speaking, the 
trade was not in a buying humor. Of 
course near-by soft winters were firm 
and in some demand, with cash wheat up 
another 3%c bu in the local market, yet 
springs and hard winters in instances 
could be had at good concessions for 
quick shipment, or for shipment in time 
for the mills to take advantage of the 
abnormally high rates for feed. The 
larger buyers were apparently well 
stocked and unconcerned, while the 
smaller trade seemed to be perfectly 
content to buy from hand to mouth and 
take chances. 

Trading last week was limited, being 
confined principally to scattering cars 
of standard spring patent at $7.10@ 
7.35, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $6.60@6.85, bulk. Some 
spring wheat mills were making a dif- 
ference of 30@40c between quick and 
deferred shipment. Near-by straight 
was held up to $7, bulk, or over, by a 
number of mills, with many in the trade 
looking for soft winters to sell well 
above springs and hard winters before 
another harvest. Some of the Ohio short 
patents which formerly maintained a 
difference of only 10@1l5c in price, are 
now running about 50c apart. 

Closing prices, on March 17, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.65@7.90, standard 
patent $7.15@7.40; hard winter short 
patent $7.55@7.80, straight $7.05@7.30; 
soft winter short patent $7.60@7.90, 
straight (near-by) $6.75@7. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
2,421 bbls flour destined for export. 

Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, is back from 
Jekyll Island, Ga. 

Charles P. Blackburn, head of C. P. 
Blackburn & Co., Inc., grain, intends to 
sail for Europe on March 28. 

Lewis Blaustein, president of the Gen- 
eral Flour Co., spent part of last week 
in Philadelphia and New York on busi- 
ness. 

William H. O’Keefe, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was on ’change here on March 17 
as the guest of A. W. Mears, of White 
& Co., flour. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, John A. Peter- 
son, manager of the Western Maryland 
elevators, decorated the main desk on 
*change with a handsome basket of green 
carnations, in honor of the day, and later 
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presented them to General Henry y 
Warfield, president of the exchange, 


Thomas Johnston, of the Thomas 
Johnston Co., grain and seeds commis. 
sion, who recently recovered from an at. 
tack of grip, is still confined to his house 
by excessive weakness. 

The Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Ine 
Washington, D. C., being the lowest bia. 
der, got the contract last week for syp. 
plying the Baltimore City Jail with , 
carload of flour. There were some 1g 
bidders. 


Jacob W. Slagle, formerly of C. w 
Slagle & Co., flour and grain commission, 
and for many years a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce or its predeces- 
sor, died after a long illness at his regj- 
dence in Baltimore on March 11, aged 85, 

Baltimore is still experiencing a little 
squeeze on cash No, 2 red winter, gar. 
licky, domestic wheat all by itself, due 
to @ scarcity of the grain on this crop 
and a constant demand from tributary 
and southern mills. The price shows a 
steady gain, and is now up nearly 3c 
from the low point on the crop. 

C. H. Dorsey, 


oo 
PITTSBURGH 


With prices practically unchanged and 
demand light, last week showed very 
little improvement in flour. The high 
prices of millfeed were utilized by flour 
men in the hope of inducing consumers 
to come into the market, but with not 
much result. Sales were confined chiefly 
to a few cars of standard spring patent 
and standard hard winter flour. On the 
whole, the market, from the standpoint 
of flour men, was disappointing. The 
larger consumers did not appear inter- 
ested, and the retailer confined his buy- 
ing to the usual small lots for prompt 
shipment. 

Mills made strong efforts to start a 
buying movement, and some of the quo- 
tations offered indicated that they were 
making concessions. This, however, did 
not have the desired effect, and only 
nominal sales were made. 

Soft winter sales showed a slight im- 
provement, and demand for first clears 
continued good. Mill representatives re- 
ported that shipping directions were 
hard to get. Semolina was quoted, March 
17, at 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales 
were light. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, March 17: spring wheat short 
patent $7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.50; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@8, standard patent $6.75@7.25; hard 
winter low protein standard patent, $6 
@6.50; clears, $6.25@7; soft winter, 
$6.50@7, bulk. 

NOTES 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago and Minneapolis. 

J. S. Hitchings, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
Minneapolis, was a recent Pittsburgh 
visitor. 

R. R. Sanborn, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Chicago. 

Charles W. Allen, owner of the Bed- 
ford (Pa.) Sanitary Bakery, has been 
elected president of the Bedford Chan- 
ber of Commerce. 


The Pennsylvania chapter of the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association will 
hold a conference at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., on March 29, 
at 1 p.m. 

C. C. Larus. 
ocoS 


BOSTON 


Mill representatives report only a lim- 
ited demand for flour, buyers as a rule 
confining their purchases to single cars 
to, meet pressing needs. While prices 
were advanced at the close of last week; 
millers were quietly offering at conces- 
sions from asking prices, but the re 
sults were not at all satisfactory. 

Local stocks of flour held by jobbers 
and wholesalers continue moderate, but 
there seems to be enough on hand or in 
store at near-by points to do away with 
any worry as to the future of the mar- 
ket here. Liberal stocks at eastern lake 
ports make it an easy matter to get 
quick shipment when fiour is needed in 
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y—so why worry? The tendency 

g local flour buyers is to allow sup- 

to work down to the smallest pos- 

sible basis, just enough to keep assort- 

Retailers report demand from 

the family consumer as quiet. That for 

products, however, continues to 

improve,. and the family consumer is 

turning more than ever to this branch of 
the trade. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
ibs, in sacks, on March 17: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.50@8.70, standard pat- 
ents $7.60@8.50, first clears $6.85@7.90; 
hard winter patents, $7.10@8; soft win- 
ter patents 7.50@8.25, straight $6.90@ 
185, clear $6.75@7.50. 

Louis W. DePass. 


o> 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour continued firm last week, in 
sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
and prices of some kinds were slightly 

r. Inquiry was fair and a mod- 
erate business was noted. Buyers gen- 
erally were not anticipating require- 
ments. Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, March 
It: spring first patent $7.85@8.25 bbl, 
standard patent $7.50@7.90, first clear 
$6.15@7; hard winter short patent $7.75 
@8, straight $7.40@7.60; soft winter 
straight, $6.70@7.40. 


NOTES 

E. M. Richardson, of the Philadelphia 
Export Co., has joined the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

G. Percy Lemont, of the grain firm of 
E. K. Lemont & Son, is expected home 
next month from Pinehurst, N. C., where 
he spent the winter. 

J. W. Craig, of the Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
B. J, Stockman, manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., and J. Duessinger, 
of the Hales & Hunter Co., grain, Chi- 
cago. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Tidewater Terminal Co., and of the 
Southern Steamship Co., left early last 
week for Houston, Texas, where he at- 
tended the christening of the Wichita 
Falls, the Southern company’s new ship, 
on March 20. 

J. C. Jackson. 
ad 


SENATE REJECTS NOMINATION 
OF J. J. ESCH TO COMMISSION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The nomination 
of John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, for a 
place on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has been rejected in the Senate 
by a vote of 89 to 29. As a member of 
Congress Mr. Esch wrote his name upon 
the transportation act of 1920. Con- 
tinued opposition to features, principal- 
ly ones aimed at insuring fair earnings 
for the railroads in return for rigid reg- 
ulation by the government, had some- 
thing to do with the Senate’s rejection 
of Mr. Esch. The principal cause of the 
action, however, was Mr. Esch’s last vote, 
being a reversal of his position in the 
lake cargo coal case. 

oo 


A GIANT PIE FOR THE PIE 
THROWER 


ANOTHER “world’s largest pie” 

made its appearance in Holly- 
wood recently in connection with the 
showing of Charlie Chaplin’s pic- 
ture, “The Circus.” It was the no- 
tion of an advertising man, who ap- 
peared to believe that a colossal des- 
sert of this kind was subtly appro- 
Priate as an advertising dodge for the 
great pie thrower. 

The pie was baked on the site of 
the new Mack Sennett studios at 
Hollywood. The Sennett organiza- 
tion gave Charlie his start in the 
world, 

Five hundred pounds of prunes 
were used for filling the pie, which 
was 9 feet in diameter and 18 inches 
thick. It was displayed in the lobby 
of Grauman’s Chinese Theater in 

ollywood, and later cut up and 
served to Los Angeles newsboys. 
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SEATTLE 


There has been an extremely active de- 
mand for Pacific Coast biscuit and pas- 
try flour from the Southeast and a good 
one from the Middle West, and Pacific 
Coast mills situated favorably as to 


freight rates have been doing a sub- 
stantial business. Tidewater mills, which 
cannot compete in this business with in- 
terior coast mills on account of the back 
haul freight on flour, have, however, been 
doing a larger volume of business in soft 
wheat flours, water shipment, to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The fly in the ointment in the south- 
eastern, middle western and Atlantic 
seaboard demand has been that the cen- 
tral western mills have been in the mar- 
ket for Pacific Coast soft wheats and 
have bid up prices sharply, so that mills 
here have had great difficulty in securing 
wheat supplies in sufficient volume or at 
workable prices. 

Business in north coast markets has 
not been characterized by any large or- 
ders, but the aggregate volume of the 
many small parcel sales has been fair. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, March 16: family 
short patent $7.60@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.90@6.20, 98's; 
standard patent $6.70@7, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.10@8.25, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@8.90; Montana, $7.30 
@8.40. 

Export Trade—Export flour grades 
were advanced 10@20c last week, and 
little new business could be worked to 
either North or South China. Most mills 
quoted export straights at $6.30@6.40 
bbl, less 2 per cent, basis 49's, c.i.f., 
Hongkong and North China, and cutoff 
(clear) 20@50c more. 

Last week’s prevailing quotations of 
36s 6d@37s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, for 
soft wheat straights, were too far out 
of line to interest the United Kingdom. 

South American demand has fallen al- 
most to the vanishing point, and small 
shipments on old orders represent about 
the only business in that direction, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 11-17 .... 46,800 21,733 46 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,045 64 
Year ago ....... 46,800 20,405 44 
Two years ago... 52,800 19,028 36 
Three years ago. 52,800 23,172 44 
Four years ago.. 52,800 31,896 60 
Five years ago... 52,800 37,332 71 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 11-17 .... 57,000 38,664 68 
Previous week . 57,000 34,775 61 
Year ago ....... 57,000 31,577 55 
Two years ago... 57,000 23,434 41 
Three years ago. 57,000 14,756 26 
Four years ago.. 57,000 26,428 46 
Five years ago... 57,000 19,459 34 

NOTES 


Roy N. Bishop, president of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., San Francisco, was in 
Seattle last week. 

The Washington Flour Club will hold 
a meeting at Tacoma, April 6. Carl 
Smith, sales manager at Tacoma for the 
Sperry Flour Co., will supervise the 
affair. 

The McCormick Steamship Co. has in- 
augurated a monthly freight service be- 
tween Pacific Coast ports and Porto 
Rico. After calls at West Indian ports, 
the ships of this line will proceed to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 


Flour exports the first week of March: 
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from Seattle to Hamburg 1,570 bbls, 
Amsterdam 4,150, Glasgow 2,715, Tsing- 
tao 5,500, Dairen 5,000, Tientsin 2,500, 
Hongkong 3,000; from Tacoma to Glas- 
gow 715, Tsingtao 5,000, Hongkong 15,- 
000, Pimentel 400, Mollendo 250. 

Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 265,750 
bbls flour, produced 133,321 in February, 
or 50 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 155,032 in January, produced by 20 
mills with a monthly capacity of 286,250, 
or 54 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 59 per cent of capacity in Feb- 
ruary, Oregon 31 and northern Idaho 51. 

oe 
PORTLAND 


Family flour prices were advanced 20c 
last week in line with the higher wheat 
market. Patents were listed on March 
17 at $8.05 bbl, in straight cars, or $1 
over the quotation at harvest time. Bak- 
ers flour prices were readjusted in ac- 
cordance with actual selling values, hard 
wheat flour being listed at $7.95 and 
blue-stem at $7.25. The domestic mar- 
ket continued quiet. 

A fair volume of export business was 
reported, but most of the bids received 
from the Orient were out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 11-17 .............. 28,036 45 
Previous week ............ 27,201 43 
WORE BOO oc cdccmccecccesee BB,386 45 
wwe PORTO GEO F.0 ce ct ecee 14,203 22 
Three years ago .......... 42,437 68 
Four years ago ........0.+:% 37,720 60 
AVG FORTS AOS osc cccesece 22,964 40 


NOTES 

The Canby (Oregon) Feed & Supply 
Mill has been bought by B. M. Randall 
& Son from Wood & Silverthorne. 


The Josephine County Flour Mill, 
Grants Pass, Oregon, is building a ware- 
house. Machinery for the manufacture 
of feed will be installed. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 5,000 bbls to CHina, 643 to 
Glasgow, 6,050 bags to New York and 
3,300 to Boston. Wheat shipments were 
257,500 bus to Japan and 14,933 to the 
United Kingdom. 

R. B. Wilcox, of the Wilcox-Hayes 
Co., flour exporter, has received the Or- 
der of the Crown of Roumania from the 
Roumanian government. Mr, Wilcox 
was president of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce at the time of Queen 
Marie’s visit a year ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
ov! 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The strong advance in flour prices is 
tending to curtail new business, but is 
improving deliveries, and placing flour 
men and mills in a good position as re- 
gards the securing of carrying charges. 
Jobbers and mills alike are insisting on 
such charges on overdue contracts, which 
is somewhat of an innovation in this 
market. Some sales are being made at 
slight advances, but bakers are slow in 
getting their ideas up to present cost 
levels. 

Strong hard wheat patents are scarce, 
and prices prohibitive. Montana mills 
have practically withdrawn quotations on 
spring wheat flours of over 114% per cent 
protein, stating that strong wheat is un- 
obtainable in any quantity. California 
millers are in a similar position, and are 
paying premiums of 15c bu for each per 
cent of protein secured. Quotations, 
March 16, basis 98’s, carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms: Cali- 
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fornia family patents, $8.60@8.80 bbl; 
Idaho family patents, $7.60@7.80; Mon- 
tana top patents $8@8.25, clears $6.60@ 
6.80; Kansas patents, $8.20@8.50; Dako- 
ta top patents, $9@9.20; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents, $7.40@7.60; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.60@7.80; 
northern straight grades, $7@7.20; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 


C. B. Shoemaker, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kennewick ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co., has been visiting the 
trade in San Francisco. 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, is in 
San Francisco conferring with local of- 
ficers of the company. 


oe 


LOS ANGELES 


A general advance in local flour was 
noted for recent deliveries. Production 
is normal, and stocks in millers’ hands 
are moving satisfactorily. A slight fall- 
ing off in the price of Washington pastry 
was recorded. Quotations, March 16, car 
lots, basis %’s: hard wheat seconds, $8.10 
bbl, blended seconds $7.90; California 
pastry, $7.30; Kansas straight grades, 
$7.75; Washington-Oregon blue-stem, 
$7.50; Dakota straight grade, $8.25; 
Washington pastry, $6.75. 


oo 


OFFICERS FOR 1928 CHOSEN 
BY DENVER GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Denver, Coio.—Officers and directors 
of the Denver Grain Exchange were an- 
nounced last week by H. G. Mundhenk, 
secretary. Those that will serve during 
the ensuing year are: H. E. Kelly, Gree- 
ley, president; O. M. Kellogg, Denver, 
first vice president; George T. Russell, 
Longmont, second vice president; R. C. 
Johnson, Denver, treasurer; Mr. Mund- 
henk, secretary. The board of directors 
is made up as follows: H. E. Kelly, N. A. 
Anderson, J. W. Conley, P. Crowe, 
George B. Irwin, R. C. Johnson, O. M. 
Kellogg, T. H. Kelly, R. P. Quest, G. 
T. Russell, C. B. Seldomridge, H. L. 
Wierman and H. D, Williams. 

oe 
CHANGED GULF SAILING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The United States 
Shipping Board has announced that the 
S. S. West Neris has been substituted 
for the Bibisco in gulf sailings. It has 
the following itinerary: Pernambuco, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos (additional), 
Paranagua, Sao Francisco and Rio 
Grande de Sul. 





TRADEMARKS 




















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on March 13, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 


INCOMPARABLE, DE GRAN FUERZA 
and circular design; Collin County Mill & 
Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since May 1, 1926. 

JAYHAWK; Rosedale Milling Co., Rose- 
dale Station, Kansas City, Kansas; hard 
wheat flour, soft wheat flour, scratch feed, 
corn meal and pancake flour. Use claimed 
since April 6, 1927. 

LAUREL; Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wab- 
asha, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
about Jan. 1, 1887. 


Stock Feed 


CONESTOGA; John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa; live stock foods. Use claimed 
since January, 1917. 

KINNAN’S LASUM MOR-EGG’S and cir- 
cular design; Degraff Hay & Grain Co., 
Degraff, Ohio; egg mash. Use claimed since 
Sept. 15, 1927. 

PENNSY; John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa; poultry and live stock feeds. 
Use claimed since January, 1922, on poultry 
feeds, and January, 1924, on live stock 
feeds. 

RED ROSE; John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa; live stock feeds. Use claimed 
since January, 1917. 

SUSQUEHANNA; John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa; live stock feeds. Use 
claimed since January, 1923, 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Bran prices advanced anoth- 
er $1.50 last week, and demand was very 
brisk. Buyers in the Midwest and the 
East were after it for immediate ship- 
ment, and offerings, being light, were 
not sufficient to supply the demand. 
Standard middlings, although not as ac- 
tive as bran, were also in good request 
at prices slightly under bran. Flour 
middlings, quoted at about the same as 
bran, and red dog continued rather slow, 
but dealers say these grades are begin- 
ning to pick up. Spring bran was quot- 
ed, March 17, at $39.50@40 ton, hard 
winter bran $39.50@40, standard mid- 
dlings $39@39.75, flour middlings $39@ 
39.50 and red dog $39.50@41. 

Milwaukee.—Last week winter bran 
advanced $1.80@2, and spring bran $1.50 
@2. Standard and flour middlings in- 
creased 50c. Red dog remained un- 
changed. Mixed feed buyers continue 
active bidders in the open market. Buy- 
ers anticipate that prices will hold firm 
for the rest of this month. Bran is about 
$10 higher than in the corresponding 
week last year, and standard middlings 
$8. It is believed that prices may go even 
higher. Quotations, March 17: spring bran 
$39@39.50 ton, winter bran $39.20@39.80, 
standard middlings $38@38.50, flour 
middlings $38@39 and red dog $38.50@ 
39.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed prices were again 
advanced last week, and scarcity rather 
than a limited demand accounts for the 
lack of business. Mills generally were 
out of the market as sellers in car lots, 
disposing of their current output in 
mixed cars with flour. More interest in 
future delivery was reported, and sales 
were made by at least one local mill to 
the East for April-May shipment, but 
particulars of quantities and prices were 
withheld. Quotations, March 17: soft 
winter bran $38.50@39 ton, hard winter 
bran $38@38.50, and gray shorts $39.50 
@40.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—There seems, tempora- 
rily, to be no top to the millfeed market. 
Bran and standard middlings advanced 
another $1.50 last week, with demand 
still in excess of the supply. Mixers and 
buyers generally are in the market for 
these grades, and are apparently more 
than willing to pay present prices. There 
is a good, scattered inquiry for April 
shipment, and city mills claim to have 
made sales for this delivery at top prices. 
Buyers, naturally, are looking for a de- 
cline, and are bidding $1 under spot for 
April, and $2.50@3 under for May, but 
city mills are not as yet discounting the 
future. The heavier grades are still slow 
in moving, but millers anticipate that 
they will come into their own soon. For 
the time being, they are selling unusual- 
ly close to bran prices. City mills quote 
bran and standard middlings-at $36.50@ 
37 ton, flour middlings $37.50@38.50, red 
dog $38.50@39.50, wheat mixed feed $36 
@39 and rye middlings $33, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 20 Year ago 


$ @37.00 $25.50@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 36.50@37.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings... 36.50@37.50 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.50@38.00 35.00@36.00 

Duluth.—Although a good demand ex- 
isted for feedingstuffs last week, mills 
were not in a position to make many 
new sales. They are not so much inter- 
ested in these as in getting caught up on 
old business. They find this a rather 
slow process, with present slack flour 
buying. Supplies available for prompt 
shipment are in good demand. 

Great Falis——The feed market is very 
firm in Montana, as is indicated by sales 
for delivery up to 120 days. Mixed 
wheat feed was quoted on ‘March 17 at 
$38@35 ton, Minneapolis basis, with bran 
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$1 under and standard middlings $1 over 
this basis. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City——There are very few cars 
of immediate and March delivery bran 
available here. The bulk of these light 
offerings are by interior mills. On the 
other hand, feed mixers in the East con- 
tinue to come into the market for sub- 
stantial lots; consequently,’ prices are 
very firm. Immediate and March deliv- 
ery bran is quoted at $36.50@87 ton; 
April delivery, $35.25@36; May, $32@ 
33; June, $30.50; July, August and Sep- 
tember, $27@27.50. March delivery 
shorts are quoted at $38.50, and supplies 
are light. There was a fair business 
early last week in April shorts at $38, 
but this quieted down toward the close. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—Millfeed con- 
tinues its upward trend, and demand is 
far in excess of supply. Very few mill- 
ers are in a position to offer any in 
straight cars. Bran is quoted at $36.50 
ton, mill-run $37.50 and gray shorts 
$38.50. Very little is being offered for 
future delivery. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is out 
of proportion to the supply, and mills 
are unable to supply the quantity de- 
sired. With demand steadily increasing, 
prices are stiffening. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, March 16: bran, $36@87 ton; 
mill-run, $37@88; gray shorts, $38@39. 


Salina—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues unabated, and the scarcity of sup- 
plies has helped to maintain high prices. 
Sales are scattered. Quotations, March 
15, basis Kansas City: bran, $34@35.50 
ton; mill-run, $35.50@36; gray shorts, 
$36@37. 

Oklahoma City—Demand for millfeed 
continues strong. Supplies are very lim- 
ited. Quotations, March 15: straight 
bran, $36 ton; mill-run, $38; shorts, $40. 


Wichita.—Millfeed supplies are ex- 
tremely light, and demand continues out 
of proportion. Even mixed car buyers 
are having difficulty in getting orders 
filled. Quotations, March 16, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $37 ton; mill-run, $38; 
shorts, $39@40. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on March 16 at $40@41 ton, 
mixed feed $40@41, and middlings $40 
@Al, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Evansville—A sharp rise marked the 
millfeed market here last week. Quota- 
tions, March 16: bran, $41.10 ton; mixed 
feed, $41.60; shorts, $42.60. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta—With the exception of red 
dog, millfeed prices again advanced last 
week about $1, which had the effect of 
further retarding buying, dealers show- 
ing no inclination to purchase in advance, 
with prices at the present levels. Only 
a few small orders are being booked for 
current needs. A few large mills are re- 
ported operating up to 65 or 70 per cent 
of capacity in this district, but as a 
whole production is only about 50 per 
cent. Quotations, March 17, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 


bags, $44.50@45 ton; gray shorts, $45.50 
@46; brown shorts, $44.50@45; red dog, 
$47@50. 

Nashville —Millfeed demand continues 
good, with prices showing a further ad- 
vance of $1 on wheat bran and mid- 
dlings. With stocks reported light, and 
no increased production for this season 
expected, the market position rules 
strong. Quotations, March 17: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $34@36 ton; standard 
middlings, $36@39. 


Memphis.—Business in millfeed was 
very limited last week, but prices ad- 
vanced so rapidly that. the trade was 
interested. Dealers and mixers are tak- 
ing as little as possible, and working 
their stocks down to a minimum, 
hoping for some reaction. Offerings 
were light last week. Wheat bran, 
March 17, was quoted at $40.50 ton and 
gray shorts at $42.50, with some of the 
brokers getting no quotations for sev- 
eral days. Other offal is reported equal- 
ly high in proportion. 

Norfolk.—Despite the higher flour 
market, the price of feed has continued 
upward, and fair trading is reported. 
Quotations, March 16: red dog, $49@50 
ton; flour middlings, $48@48.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $45@45.50; standard bran, 
$45@45.50. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—There are no available offer- 
ings of domestic wheat feeds for ship- 
ment, while the amount in transit or at 
near-by points is very small. There was 
an active demand for near-by shipments 
last week, with prices advancing every 
day. Quotations, near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, March 17: 
spring bran, $47@47.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $47@47.25; soft winter bran $47.25 
@47.50; standard middlings, $47; flour 
middlings, $47@47.50; mixed feed, $47.50 
@49; red dog, $47; stock feed, $43.25; 
reground oat hulls, $22. No Canadian 
pure bran or middlings are offered for 
shipment, and none by resellers. 


Buffalo.—Feed prices at the close last 
week were higher than at any previous 
period since the World War. Big pre- 
miums are demanded for any near-by 
shipments. Mills are offering bran only 
in cars with flour. Quotations, March 
17: spring bran, sacked, $40.50 ton; 
standard middlings, $40.50; red dog, 
— flour middlings, $43; mixed feeds, 
$42. 


Baltimore.—Feed was sharply higher 
all along the line last week and, strange 
to say, was in active demand at the full 
advance. Quotations, March 17, basis 
prompt and deferred shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $45.50 ton; soft win- 
ter bran, $45.50; standard middlings, 
$45; flour middlings, $46; red dog, 
$46.50. 


PittsburghFeed prices continued to 
advance last week, bran quotations going 
higher than for many months. Buying, 
however, was limited to small lots for 
prompt shipments. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Quotations, March 17: standard 
middlings, $42.50@43 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $43@43.50; spring wheat bran, 
$42.50@43; red dog, $43@43.50. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed showed un- 
abated strength last week, with demand 
readily absorbing the limited offerings. 
Quotations, March 17, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $42.50@43.50 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $42.50@43.50; soft winter bran, 
$41.50@42.50; standard middlings, $42.50 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 20, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran $ @ 40. 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* .... 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


39.00 @39.50 
39.50 @41.00 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 

Soft winter bran 

Standard middlings* .... ..... 
Flour middlingst 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Minne apolis 
$36.50 @37.00 


36.50 @37.00 
37.60 @38:50 =... é 
38.50 @39.50 .....@..... 
Phila delphia 
s $42.50 @43.50 
. 42.50 @43.50 
41.50 @42.50 
42.50 @ 43.50 
43.50 @ 46.00 
45.50 @ 46.50 


Baltimore 
4 «+++ $45.50@46.00 
38.00 @38.50 
38.50 @39.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
rrr: Joe eee. 
36.50 @37.00 TT. ee 
res Serer 46.00 @ 46.25 
«ses» @38.50 seve @45.50 

-@.... seen e @45.75 
«eee + @46.00 
Nashville 


39.50 @ 40.50 
Boston Columbus 
$46.50@47.00 $40.00@41.00 $ 

@46.50 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
46.75@47.00 40.50@41.50 34.00@36.00 
46.50@47.00 40.00@41.00 36.00@39.00 
47.00@47.50 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
+++++@47.00 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 

$.....@42.00 «+++ @48.00 
@33.00 
basis. 


March 21, 1928 


@43.50; flour middlings, $43.50@46, red 
dog, $45.50@46.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle-——The absence of outside de- 
mand, fairly good milling operations anq 
the approach of milder weather causeq 
some weakness in millfeed last week 
However, the strength in corn, barley 
and oats and the continued absence of 
offerings of Montana feed here, prevent. 
ed any break in prices. On March 15 
Washington standard mill-run was quot- 
ed at $31.50@33 ton, coast. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed demand has 
dropped off somewhat, due to the 
strength of the market. Offerings are 
lighter, with nothing from Montana and 
intermountain mills, and only odd lots 
from those on the north coast. Demand 
for red bran and mill-run is still good 
but eastern markets are too strong to 
permit moving such feed to the coast, 
Montana mills report securing $38@39, 
basis delivered, San Francisco, in the 
East, whereas $37.50 is the top offer of 
coast buyers, and even price is $1 over 
white feeds. Quotations, March 16, basis 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Kansas 
bran, $42@43 ton; Idaho blended mill 
run, $37.50@38.50; white bran and mill- 
run, $37@38; northern standard nill- 
run, $35@36; shorts, $388@39; middlings, 
$43@44; Montana bran and _mill-run, 
$38@39; low grade flour, $44@45. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
but prices were no higher. Offerings 
were only moderate, while a good gen- 
eral demand was reported. Mill-run was 
quoted on March 17 in straight cars at 
$33 ton, and middlings at $48. 


Los Angeles.—Prices on millfeeds re- 
mained steady last week, with demand 
not much changed, Improved green feed 
conditions have not apparently affected 
the market to any great extent. Quo- 
tations, March 16: Kansas bran, $47 ton; 
white mill-run, $38; red mill-run, $37.50; 
blended mill-run, $37.50; flour middlings, 
$48. 

CANADA 

Winnipeg.—tThere is no slackening in 
demand for bran and shorts, and sup- 
plies are becoming scarce. Export in- 
quiry is keen, but mills have little to 
offer. Domestic demand from dealers 
and stock raisers is unabated, and sales 
continue on a strictly mixed car basis. 
No change in prices has occurred since 
the $2 advance recorded a week ago. 
Quotations, March 17, basis Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, 
bran $31 ton, shorts $33; Saskatchewan 
points, bran $31, shorts $33; Alberta 
points, bran $32, shorts $34; British Co- 
lumbia points, bran $32@34, shorts $34 
@36; Pacific Coast points, bran $35@3i, 
shorts $37@39. 


Montreal—Demand for millfeeds hav- 
ing continued strong last week, two ad- 
vances, each of $1, were made on bran, 
shorts and middlings. Buyers in the 
United States still bid strongly for con- 
siderable quantities of bran, and show 
some interest in shorts. All business is 
for immediate shipment. Local mill 
stocks are low; jobbers and dealers are 
clamoring for larger deliveries, so the 
market is very strong and further ad- 
vances are expected. Quotations, March 
16: bran $40.25 ton, shorts $42.25 and 
middlings $48.25, jutes, f.o.b., car’, 
Montreal rate points. Fort William: 
bran $32, shorts $34 and middlings #4, 
jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less when 
they contain mill-run screenings. 


Vancouver—Bran was quoted 
March 17 at $38 ton, delivered, and 
shorts at $40. 


Toronto.—Millfeed prices were at 
vanced twice last week, and are 4p 
proaching war-time values, due to the it- 
ability of mills to find export business 
for flour at workable prices. Without 
a steady and lucrative export business 0 
flour, mills cannot have a sufficiency ° 
these byproducts to cover domestic Tt 
quirements. Just now the only feed they 
have to offer is in mixed car lots where 
the full equivalent in flour is taken by 
the buyer. Car lots are not to be had 
unless at a heavy premium over prices 
here given for mixed cars. Quotations, 
March 17: bran $40 ton, shorts $42, and 
middlings $48, bags included, in mixed 
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with flour, spot cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
ipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


jncipal distributing cénters for the week 
poe March 17, in tons, with comparisons: 


en 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,403 1,647 9,121 14,059 
Kansas City... 1,300 1,380 2,780 3,440 
philadelphia .. 180 180 eid ae 
poston. .--++++ 26 40 ° 
Baltimore ...-- 227 142 : as 
Milwaukee ..-- 1 tee 2 2 


MIXED FEEDS | 





Chicago.—Mixed feed buying, due to 
the high price level, is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but mixers report that old 
orders are being cleaned up satisfac- 
torily. On March 17, dairy feeds, 24 per 
cent, were quoted at $48@48.50 ton, 
scratch feeds $46@46.50, and mash feeds 
$61@64. 

§t. Louis—Little change is reported 
in demand for mixed feeds, but the un- 
dertone is somewhat firmer. Orders 
came from scattered points, and mostly 
called for immediate delivery. Manu- 
facturers believe that an improvement in 
buying may occur when spring agricul- 
tural work becomes active. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, March 17, at 
$50.50 ton, high grade horse feed $45, 
and scratch feed $51.50. 


Nashville—Mixed feeds were in fair 
demand last week, mills reporting some 
improvement in sales. Buyers do not 
take favorably to the high level of prices 
prevailing, and are following a hand-to- 
mouth policy. Market was about steady. 
Quotations, March 17: dairy feed, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., mills, $35@49 ton; horse 
feed, $39.50@47; poultry scratch feed, 
$48@54; poultry mash feed, $59@76. 


Memphis——Movement of mixed feed is 
not expanding, yet volume is better than 
it was a year ago. Prices are firm, as 
those of ingredients are in strong hands. 
Mills are making only enough to fill or- 
ders promptly, but as farm work in- 
creases volume will increase. Dairy feed 
is firm and fairly active, but with better 
pastures coming, it is not expected to 
improve. Poultry feed is in normal de- 
mand. 


Montreal.—_Mixed feeds are wanted in 
the farming districts, and the present 
strength in the price of bran, shorts and 
middlings will help maintain that de- 
mand, On March 16, quotations for car 


lots, f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate points, 
were higher, as follows: barley meal, 
$51.25 ton; oat moulee, $53.25; mixed 
moulee, $53.25. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds have not suf- 
fered from inactivity to the same extent 
as other feeds, for the reason that they 
have not fluctuated. A good demand 
was reported last week at unchanged 
prices, Quotations, March 17: oat chop 
$50 ton, oat and barley chop $50, crushed 
oats $50, corn meal $48@49, feed wheat 
$54, oat feed $28, chick feed $65, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings continue very 
strong, with a steady demand for all 
offerings, regardless of the high prices 
asked, Feed mixers apparently are short 
of supplies, and are using alfalfa and 
mill offals in place of screenings. Heavy 
seeds are quoted firm at $30@382 ton, 
25-lb test screenings $27@29, and 20@ 
23-lb $24@25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill 
oats are unchanged and firm at 46@ 
50c bu. 


Toronto.—Business in screenings seems 
to be at a standstill. The price is nom- 
inally unchanged. Recleaned standard, 
on March 17, were quoted at $33 ton, de- 
livered, all-rail, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Dealers say that screen- 
ings are about cleaned up, and that very 
little business has been done recently. 
A few odd cars have changed hands as 
they have become available, but no steady 
offerings are being made. Latest sales 
of refuse screenings were put through at 
around $16 ton, and recleaned standard 
grade at $22. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—With cottonseed meal, cake 
and hull prices still at a high level, there 
is- little demand. Such orders as are be- 
ing booked by dealers are for current 
needs only, with no buying reported be- 
yond 30 days. Export demand for cake 
is reported fairly brisk, with a few siz- 
able shipments leaving southeastern ports 
for foreign buyers. Quotations, March 
17, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, 
$41@43 ton; 8 per cent, $45@46; cot- 
tonseed cake, $39@40; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $13.50@15, bulk $11@12. 

Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal remains 
firm at $52.40 ton, basis Kansas City. 

New Orleans.—Inquiry for cottonseed 
cake and meal was better last week and 
this was expected to steady the market 
and bring higher prices. <A _ total of 
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3,275 sacks cake went to Hamburg. Quo- 
tations, March 15: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $46.50@47; 
hulls, sound quality, $12. 


Memphis.—Although stocks are very 
light, a little trading is being done in 
cottonseed meal at steadily rising prices. 
Mixers are taking nearly everything of- 
fered, and on March 17 -dealers were 
quoting 41 per cent at $50 ton and 43 
per cent at $52. Hulls are also firm 
and advancing, loose selling at $10 ton, 
and sacked at $13. 


Chicago.—Prices of cottonseed meal 
are strong, but demand is not. brisk. 
Current business is mostly in smaller 
amounts. On March 17, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $54 ton, Chicago. 





Toronto.—There is a good demand for 
package lines of rolled oats and oatmeal 
in domestic markets. Another advance 
of 30c bbl took place last week, which 
stimulated buying. Oats are scarce, and 
the present prospect is for still further 
increases. Quotations, March 17: rolled 
oats $8 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.20 in 
straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—There is little change in 
oatmeal. A steady sale of rolled oats 
and oatmeal for domestic consumption 
is being done through the customary 
channels, but export trade is negligible. 
Prices are steady. Rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, are quoted at $3.50, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Montreal.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is reported as very poor. Prices 
are firm. On March 17, rolled oats were 
quoted at $3.60 per 90-lb jute bag; oat- 
meal, 10 per cent more. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was quiet last 
week, and there were moderate but am- 
ple offerings. Quotations, March 17: $4 
per 100-lb sack for ground and $3.55 for 
rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 


Boston.—A good demand existed for 
rolled oatmeal at $3.65 on March 17, 
with cut and ground at $4.01, all in 90- 
lb sacks. The market is tending higher. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on March 20 at $3.25 per 90 Ibs. 








FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 19, and ‘on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
SPP $26.00 $36.50@37.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.00 36.50@37.00 
DERBEIMBS ccc seccccces 28.00 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 36.00@36.50 


MOG GOD cviccccvcesecs 36.00 36.50@37.50 
Mixed feed .......... 29.00 36.00@36.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 50.00@51.50 
|, i PER EREELERT LEE 35.50 46.00@46.50 
Middlings* ........... 37.00 45.50@46.00 
Red, GOR® 2... ceececer 44.50 45.50@46.50 
Duluth— 
PEE cass cevseavecces 26.50 36.50@37.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 36.50@37.50 
RAR ARs 34.50 36.50@37.50 
St. Louis— 
BEE ce'sccccccsccceses 28.00 37.00@38.00 
Brown ehorts ......... 31.50 38.50@39.50 
Gray Gera: ...cwecres 34.00 40.50@41,50 
Dee GOCE cc csvcccccsecs 10.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ..... soeceee 31.50 40,50@41.50 
BE ses. 0eceespeonesss 31.00 40.50@41.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 40.50@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.50@42.50 
MOR GOD 0c che sccccee 38.00 42.00@43.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 41.00@41.50 
OPP eee 46.00 63.00@53.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 26.50 36.75 @37.25 
BE igre bs 6490 44m 0:00 26.00 36.50@37.00 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 36.50@37.50 
CERF GOTEE 20 eiesccs 31.00 38.00@38.50 
i ere rete 37.50 40.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 36.00 45.50@46.00 
Pure DRAM ....cccccecs 35.00 45.50@46.00 
WORT WHER ccc ccceccs 35.00 45.00@45.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 44.50@45.00 
Re rrerre 43.50 45.00@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 44.50@46.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BRAN .sccccscs 28.75 39.20@39.80 
TRIG. ccc cc ccndscdecqeds 29.00 39.00@39.50 
eS Barre 30.50 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 38.00@39.00 
ce ere ee 38.00 38.50@39.50 
MO £OOG on cccivevcues 26.00 34.00@34.50 


46.00 @52.00 
36.50 @37.50 


Cottonseed meal ..... 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 33.50 43.00@43.50 
Giwtem COORs cccccnscves 4 2.75 ....@§38.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 

Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 


Pe rerri ee cere 7.00 9.10 

BE.  EsOWIS ccs recaccccccs cee 7.50 

Maneas City ..ccccceces 8.90 9.70 

Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 

BURAlO ..ccccccccccseses eee 4.70 

*Boston. tChicago. +100 lbs § March- 
April. 


oof 
Toronto.—Cottonseed meal continues 
quiet. On March 17 the nominal quo- 
tation was $58 ton for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, in car lots, Toronto freights. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat mar- 
ket was active last week. Hard winter 
and spring premiums declined a little, 
red winters being unchanged. Demand 
was good, both from local and outside 
mills, and spot offerings were easily 
cleaned up. Trading basis, March 16: 
No. 1 red 25@26c over May, No. 2 red 
22@24c over, No. 3 red 21@23c over; 
No. 1 hard 8@381%c over, No. 2 hard 
21% @38c over, No. 3 hard 1@2c over; No. 
1 dark northern spring 3@4c over, No. 
2 dark northern 2@38c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 13%,@2\c over. Sales made late in 
the week: No. 2 red $1.60 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.58; No. 1 hard $1.40, No. 3 hard 
$1.363, @1.88%,; No. 1 northern, $1.3875% 
@1.38%. 

Minneapolis —While one large local 
mill has been a free buyer of wheat for 
several days, still the cash market is not 
as active as it has been, and premiums on 
high protein wheat have softened a little. 
Deliveries from North Dakota and Mon- 
tana are fairly free. Daily receipts are 
not being cleaned up as promptly as 
usual, On the basis of 58 lbs to the 
bushel, 15 per cent protein wheat is quot- 
ed nominally at 49@55c bu over the May 
option, 14 per cent 39@45c over, 18 per 
cent 27@29c over, 124% per cent 15@19c 
over, 12 per cent 9@l1lc over, 11.50@ 
11.90 per cent 5@9c over, and 11 per 
cent May price to 5c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
17 was $1.3114@1.86%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.830‘4@1.75%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 20 at $1.83%@1.77%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.82%@1.76%. 

Based on the close, March 20, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.17 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.15; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.15, No. 1 northern $1.13; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.02. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
17 was $1.21%@1.40%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.20%@1.30%. No. 1 amber 
closed on March 20 at $1.254%2@1.41', 
and No. 1 durum $1.2442@1.81',. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to March 17, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 88,678 654,639 77,013 78,491 
Duluth ....... 95,443 33,846 55,758 91,188 
Totals .....184,121 88,485 132,771 169,679 


Winnipeg.—Wheat displayed a steady 
tone last week, notwithstanding the lack 
of buying power. The strength in corn 
prices at Chicago influenced wheat in 
this market. Shipping interests did con- 
siderable business at times, and May 
wheat was reported sold in some volume. 
Offerings became more liberal on the ad- 
vances, and the Canadian pool was cred- 
ited with some heavy selling. The May 
and July options show an advance on 
the week’s trading, but the October lost 
a little. Offerings in the cash grain de- 
partment have been light, and trading 
was limited. Shippers have been in the 
market for Nos. 4, 5 and 6, also for feed 
wheat, but offerings have remained lim- 
ited, the good spreads now existing hav- 
ing failed to bring forward round lots of 
these grades. Durum wheat has been in 
rather better demand, and millers and 
terminal interests have been fairly ac- 
tive purchasers of the tough grades. 
Cash No. 1 northern closed, March 17, at 
$1.48, bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Duluth—Country holders in some 
states where taxes apply on April 1 
were moving out stuff in order to avoid 
payment, and local ‘receipts were larger. 
The handling of this business was re- 
flected in a more active cash market 
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and trade. Up to the end of the week, 
mill demand for spring wheat held up 
well, then suddenly slowed down. Close, 
March 17: No. 1 dark, $1.85@1.79 bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.38@1.77; No. 8 dark, 
$1.31@1.71; No. 1 northern spring, $1.34 
@1.73. There was a good demand for 
the small winter wheat offerings at going 
basis. Premiums on amber and mixed 
grades of durum were reduced 5c. 
Durum car shipments exceeded spring 


movement last week. Daily closing 
prices, in cents, per bushel: 

o—— Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
March No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
10... 125% @156% 124% @156% 146% 146% 
12... 126% @157% 125% @157% 147% 147% 
13... 127% @158% 126% @158% 148% 148% 
14... 126% @157% 126% @157% 147% 147% 
15... 126% @157% 125% @157% 147% 147% 
16... 127% @153% 126% @153% 148% 147% 


17... 129% @155%% 128% @155% 150% 150% 

Kansas City.——Premiums for wheat 
eased off Ic last week, but a 2c advance 
in futures carried prices Ic ——- than 
in the previous week. Local mills bought 
very sparingly of the better grades, and 
elevators took the lower ones. Mills, 
however, were less active than for some 
time. Quotations, March 17: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.88@1.79 bu, No. 2 $1.821%,.@ 
1.78, No. 3 $1.29@1.76, No. 4 $1.27@ 
1.74; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.59@1.62, No. 
2 $1.58@1.60, No. 3 $1.54@1.58, No. 4 
$1.48@1.55. 

St. Louwis.—Quality considered, prices 
on soft winter wheat averaged about 
steady last week, but demand was only 
fair, and several cars were held over. 
Milling demand was very limited. Hard 
wheat prices were steady. Only a mod- 
erate milling and shipping demand was 
reported. Receipts were 3867 cars, 
against 300 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, March 17: No. 1 red $1.70 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.68@1.68Y%,; No. 1 hard 
$1.391/,@1.41, No. 2 hard $1.391,@1.4114, 
No. 8 hard $1.38%. 

Toledo.—The bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, on March 16 was 
$1.60 bu, 22c over Chicago May. 


Nashville-—There was no great change 
in the wheat situation last week, with 
the high premium commanded by red 
still the feature. There was a moderate 
movement, with mills going into surplus 
stocks to meet needs. However, demand 
continues fairly good for milling wheat 
where available, though buyers have been 
hesitant at recent top prices. Trade is 
about average for this period of the 
year. Prices were well sustained. No. 
2 red, with bill, March 17, was quoted 
at $1.78@1.80 bu, Nashville. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat went up again 
last week. Red winter advanced 5c, and 
all other varieties 3c. An improvement 
in foreign demand created a_ bullish 
movement in the market. Soft varieties 
are in good demand, but offerings are 
very light. Crop reports from the South- 
west did not have much reaction on the 
market. Quotations, March 17: No. 1 
hard winter, $1.42@1.48 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.61@1.62; No. 1 mixed, $1.40@ 
1.42; No. 1 durum, $1.385@1.36. 


Seattle.—There was good demand for 
white wheat by interior mills last week 
to fill flour orders from the Southeast, 
and shippers to the central states were 
also bidding for the same quality. Other 
demand was moderate. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, March 
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Weekly Grain Exports 


16: soft and western white, $1.391, bu; 
western red, $1.85; hard winter, $1.34¥, ; 
northern spring, $1.35; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.504%,; Big Bend dark northern 
spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.534,; Big 
Bend dark hard winter, 13 per cent 
protein, $1.501,. 

Portland.—Wheat prices have been ad- 
vanced far above the export parity, 
chiefly as the result of buying by mills 
with flour orders for shipment to the 
Southeast and the East. Local shippers, 
who are still in need of wheat to com- 
plete cargo or parcel sales to Europe 
and the Orient, are reluctantly forced 
to follow the advance, which has lifted 
the market to almost the highest point 
of the season. Closing bids for March 
wheat at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
March 17: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.45 
bu; hard white, Federation, soft white 
and western white, $1.88; hard winter 
and northern spring, $1.31, western red, 
$1.30. 


San Francisco.—California wheat is 
very strong and hard to buy. Demand 
is good. Considerable feed wheat is be- 
ing shipped in from other sources to 
take care of requirements. Good milling 
wheats bring extremely high premiums. 
Quotations, March 16, basis 100’s, sacked: 
No. 1 hard white, $2.50; feed, $2.40. 


Buffalo.—Dealers who carried protein 
spring wheat here during the winter are 
about cleaned up. Premiums are strong 
for what little remains for sale. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 17 
was 3%c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand light and 
stocks, about four times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing an increase of 
68,000 bus. Closing prices, March 17: 
spot No. 2 red winter, export, $1.641,, 
No. 83 $1.6144; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.651,, No. 3 $1.6214. 

Atlanta.—While soft wheat flour de- 
mand is reported unusually good in the 
Southeast, in spite of the high prices 
prevailing, production schedules are not 
being increased very rapidly by the mills. 
Consequently, the demand for wheat is 
light and movement is quiet, as mills are 
continuing to grind their surplus. Prices 
are high, and mills are buying, therefore, 
only for near future needs, awaiting a 
possible break. No. 2 red with bill was 
quoted on March 17 at $1.79@1.80 bu, 
f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of wheat last 
week were light, and the market ruled 
firm and 4c higher under a fair demand. 
Most arrivals were of Canadian wheat in 
bond for export. Quotations, March 17, 
car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.64 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.634,2. 


New York.—Wheat fluctuated within 
narrow limits last week, while working 
toward a slightly higher level. Export 
sales were moderate, and market reports 
discouraging. Cash grain quotations, 
March 17: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.70% bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.53%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.563,; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.65%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, nom- 
inal. 2 


Toronto.—The visible supply of On- 
tario winter wheat is almost all in the 
hands of the farmers’ pool. Independent 
dealers are pretty well sold out. Some 
mills have small stocks and there is a 
fair quantity in farmers’ hands, but the 
latter is not a factor in the market, as 
such wheat is being fed on the farms. 
The pool price has advanced twice lately, 
and is now at $1.40 bu for inspected No. 
2 red or white, on track at country 
points, with an allowance of 5c to mill- 


o~<><D> 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


——————— Week ending—___—_,. + . 
March 10,’'28 March 12,'27 March 3,’28 Mch. 10,’28 Mch. 12, ’27 
37, 





July 1 to 


32,000 000 9,182,000 7,995,000 








United Kingdom ....... 272,000 S60,0008 .- Secens 34,616,000 33,243,000 
Other Europe .......... 56,000 704,000 63,000 39,594,000 49,956,000 
CRMOGR  iccccccccectnces Keease “- agptee =~ ees cbs 38,934,000 17,757,000 
Other countries ........ 231,000 114,000 181,000 8,436,000 16,362,000 
POCA | .o.v0.v0 Se.d0.08 5% 659,000 997,000 281,000 130,762,000 125,313,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *233,000 173,000 275,000 11,235,000 12,430,000 
gh MELURERTTPREP TE ee 161,000 358,000 120,000 32,641,000 12,274,000 
COPR wccuccws ptt reseeeeeeee 776,000 618,000 868,000 9,920,000 12,686,000 
QRRS wcccocrcscccccscesecece 149,000 30,000 20,000 4,888,000 3,574,000 
RFS nccvcccocsccadesscecesds 00 105,000 21,025,000 7,401,000 





e 53,000 279,000 ‘ 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 559,000 bus; flour, 79,100 bbls. 
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ers handling for the pool. Some has 
been sold for export at around this level 
For wagon loads at mill doors, inde. 
pendent dealers are now paying $1 9 
@1.0. Stocks of western spring wheat 
in winter storage east of the lakes are 
diminishing through mill absorption ang 
export shipments. Prices follow Winpj. 
peg. Compared with a week ago they 
are fractionally higher. No. 3 northem 
on March 17 was quoted at $1.391, bu, in 
car lots, on track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were strong and q 
good demand prevailed last week. No, 9 
white were quoted, March 16, at 591,@ 
614%4c bu, No. 8 white 571,@601,c, No, 
4 white 564,.@56%,c. Cash rye Offerings 
were light, and demand was sufficient to 
absorb them. No. 2 was quoted at about 
$1.1944@1.20 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 17, and the 
closing prices on March 19, respectively; 
No. 83 white oats, 54@5754c, 557, @57%¢; 
No. 2 rye, $1.12%@1.16, $1.14/,@1.16, 
barley, 81@94c, 83@94c. 

Duluth—Oat receipts were heavier 
last week and improved sales somewhat, 
but the aggregate business done was not 
important. No. 3 white on track were 
unchanged at Chicago May to 3c dis- 
count. Increasing bids brought out of- 
ferings, and a better run of arrivals 
livened up trading in barley. Getting a 
better supply, bids were reduced lc on 
the low to 2c for the malting type, only 
to have the latter recover as offerings 
dropped away. The range closed 83@ 
93c bu. All rye offerings were taken at 
a firm basis, May price for No. 1 and 
No. 2. Lower grades were quoted at 
varied discounts. Shipping _ interests 
bought most of the supply, for later 
shipment, export or otherwise. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for oats and rye 
has been active. Oats particularly have 
been eagerly sought by exporters, but 
volume of business has been limited by 
searcity of offerings. Stocks of this 
grain in near-by positions are said to be 
very small, and prices are advancing. 
Domestic sales of oats have been as good 
as offerings justified, and some record 
prices have been paid. The low grades 
of rye are in excellent request, but the 
higher ones are neglected. Exporters 
have again shown considerable interest in 
Canadian barley, and this grain has sold 
in good quantities for future shipment. 
Quotations, March 17: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 69%c bu, barley 931/,c, and 
rye $1.16%,, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee——Oats gained the most in 
the coarse grains market last week, clos- 
ing 21, @38c above the previous one. Rye 
was 15%@2'%c higher and barley le. 

al buyers were active, especially 
wanting heavy barley and oats. A good 
shipping demand was created for rye. 
Receipts of rye were low, while oats of- 
ferings were much heavier. Barley re- 
ceipts continue good, but were less than 
those of the previous week. Quotations, 
March 17: No. 2 rye, $1.18%@1.19% bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 58@611,c; malting 
barley, 93c@$1.03. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for oats showed 
improvement, and some fair-sized sales 
were reported last week. Offerings were 
light, with prices higher. Quotations, 
March 17: No. 2 white, 67@671/,c bu; 
No. 3 white, 65@651,c. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand for oats last week, and the 
market ruled firm and 3c higher, with 
supplies pretty well cleaned up. Qu0- 
tations, March 17: No. 2 white, 694@ 
70%4c bu; No. 3 white, 664,@681,c. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, March 17: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 661,@671.c bu; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 651/,,@661,c. 


Toronto.—Coarse grains are quieter. 
Higher prices and scarcity of some of 
the more popular grains slowed up busr 
ness last week. Sample wheat is com- 
pletely off of the market, as stocks at 
bay ports are exhausted. Ontario oats 
have advanced 2c and western oats 3//¢ 
Quotations, March 17: Ontario oats 65@ 
69c bu, No. 3 barley 89@9lc, rye $1.07 
@1.10, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 8144c, No. 1 feed 
oats 79%c, all-rail, delivered, Ontarl? 
points. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 

Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
M March May March May 
IB. 0vew 138% 137% 130 132 
Hees 188% 137 5% 129% 181% 
[.eevee 137% 187% 129% 131% 
Meoide’ 138% 138 130% 182% 
secele . 129% 138% 130% 182% 
1..000+ 189% 138% 130% 132% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
May July May July 
129% 127% bs ‘cae 
129% ns. “send ). eades 
129% a. caesem,° an0e8 
129% De « ghedhi,. 06042 
130% a. ~— sdeee)| .9neee 
129% + yebdee - deees 
Seattle 
March May March May 


Mch, 13..131% 133% Mch, 16..134% 135 
Mch. 14..132% 133% Mch. 17..1345% 135% 


Nich, 15..133 184% Mch. 19..134% 135% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July March May 
IS..eee 141 142% 126% 128% 
Maesevee 141 142% 125% 127% 
| Pee 140% 141% 125% 127% 
}| Pee 140% 142% 126% 128% 
| eee 141% 143% 128% 130% 
W.rcesee 141% 143% 128% 130% 
Y Liverpool Buenos Aires 
March March May March May 
Baisceee 149% 151% 132% 134% 
| Ae 148% 161 132% 134% 
1b. ..06- 147% 150% 132% 134% 
16.. 148 150% 132% 134% 
1) Perey 148% |) Se) ee ey | 
W..000 149% 162% see e 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
March March May May July 
18. s000- 4% 97% 90% 92% 
thcves 95% 98% 91% 93% 
1b.. 96% 99% 91% 94% 
i6.. 98% 100% 93% 95% 
Micesee 97% 100% 92% 95% 
19.. 98% 100% 93% 95% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March March May March May 
Wesesss 56% 57% 54% 54% 
Misses. 57% 57% 54% 54% 
| a 57% 57% 55 54% 
Wiveres 58 58% 55% 55% 
Nivdees 58 58% 55% 55% 
Wieses. 58% 58% 55% 55% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March March May March May 
3 111% 111 
111% 111% 
111% 111% 
112% 112% 
113 112% 
113 112% 
Duluth 
May July 
222% 224 
224% 225 
224% 225% 
225% 225% 
226% 227% 
227 227% 








Boston—An advancing market for 
oats last week brought a fairly good de- 
mand. Prices, March 17, shipment all- 
rail: fancy 40@42-lb 80@8lc bu, regular 
38@40-lb 75@77c, regular 36@38-lb 73@ 
T4e, regular 34@36-lb 71@72c; lake-and- 
rail, regular 36@38-lb 71@72c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 17, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 


els: Canadian 

American in bond 
WORE on ccccccccsccss 73,843,000 15,818,000 
BRD cc dicccccstdvavcces 4,704,000 151,000 
GOP co cccccedcoedooece 48,546,000 ..euues 
Barley ..cccsccccceces 4,083,000 693,000 
OBR sicrvcccccscceoess 18,929,000 213,000 
Flaxseed ........+:5 «+» 2,662,000 eeecse 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on March 17: wheat, 1,- 
151,000 bus; rye, 304,000; corn, 1,167,000; 
barley, 9,000; oats, 310,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

March 3— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .668,000 640,000 508,000 


Exports ......cceeee8 130,100 123,780 39,040 

Imports ......seeeee8 11,200 10,135 12,720 
Stocks on March 3— 

At terminals ..... +++ 77,949 63,125 46,326 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 156,951, 114,930 101,154 
Week's decrease ..... 5,200 7,090 7,077 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on March 16, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,359 17 135 o08 
G. FB. Pr coccccee 4,569 204 319 219 
Can. Gov't ..... 1,941 107 189 807 
Sask. Pool 

No. 4 woceeee . 5,453 59 107 347 

No. .6 cccccces 6,514 90 166 121 
Private elevators. 38,225 1,225 2,056 684 
Afloat for winter 

storage ......- 7,261 

Totals ........ 65,321 1,701 2,972 2,177 
Year ago ....... 48,347 2,805 5,158 2,531 
Receipts .......- 913 91 48 9 
Rail shipments... 410 198 4 37 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. l northern.. 113 Kota ......... » 38 
No. 2 northern... 809 White spring .. 67 
Dk. l and 2 nor 22 Winter 2 

Others 


No. 3 northern. .6,172 
No. @ wcccces .. 2,230 
624 









No. 5 Afloat 
No. 6 
Feed Total 
Durum 

Oats— Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W OUMSTS vcccccess 173 
No. 3 C. W Private ........ 1,225 
1 feed 
2 feed Petal .ccccces 1,701 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending March 17, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 248 86 262 179 2,324 1,698 
Kan. City... 952 2311,237 78 9,482 4,921 
Chicago .... .. 786 -» 868 “ee eon 
New York... 45 78 ee ee 37 63 


Philadelphia 12 19 83 7 208 47 
Boston ..... 1 ‘ 


Baltimore.. 25 72 ee 22 148 326 
Milwaukee... 519 67 77 86 eee sen 
Dul.-Superior .-. 1 os ee os 15 
Toledo ..... 18 68 14 33 06% Zee 
Buffalo .... «- es ae ee 787 4,446 
*Nashville.. 112 72 39 38 285 64 


*Figures for 10 days. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending March 17, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ...... 2,0891,222 779 462 20,607 7,207 
Kan. City.. 869 925 907 762 8,407 10,152 
Chicago +: isa ae -. 223 eee oaa 
New York.. 7071,4901,1591,105 2,926 3,004 
Philadelphia 307 693 451 226 1,868 1,476 
Boston - 62 ee 89 os 726 439 
Baltimore .. 346 525 340 495 2,525 2,611 


Milwaukee... 27 38 


4 12 eee 
. 916 524 111 239 19,585 


Dul.-Sup. 9,385 
eS .c\cc TE TREO BAO ene; aoe 
Buffalo 2,546 4,550 


*Nashville. 67 i3 35 46 262 279 
*Figures for 10 days. 








Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 470 147 427 175 692 2,183 
Kansas City... 6 1 4 es 182 5 
Chicago ...... co DS v 44 ee rT 
New York .... 143 141 282 110 616 571 
Philadelphia... .. oe ee 2 4 41 
Boston ....... 1 es i” § 5% 21 .s 
Baltimore ..., 29 8 330 39 397 198 
Milwaukee ... 297 197 22 36 ee - 
Duluth-Sup. .. 59 22 a 80 257 501 
Buffalo ....... e* oe -- 440 232 
*Nashville .... 2 ee 1 oe ee 
*Figures for 10 days. 
Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 99 38 83 49 429 3,597 
Kansas City... 3 3 3 2 102 175 
Chicago .....- ee 22 ee 33 es oe 
New York .... 15 228 115 528 162 141 
Philadelphia . 26 2 53 20 87 67 
Boston ....... 26 1 33 3 6 
Baltimore .... ..- 31 18 6 227 
Milwaukee ... 28 27 10 5 oa eb 
Duluth-Sup. . 229 203 ee .. 2,951 7,243 
Buffalo ....... ee oe os +. 826 855 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 505 166 772 791 6,482 11,945 


Kan. City... 62 44 82 43 211 713 


Chicago .... .. 963 -» 667 eee eee 
New York.. 310 126 176 es 336 281 
Philadelphia 29 28 15 28 99 183 
Boston ..... 12 19 oe oe 37 27 
Baltimore ,. 16 11 ee ee" 84 67 


Milwaukee.. 120 222 114 84 


Duluth-Sup. 19 2 10 25 383 7,997 
geen SEN? SaaS YS a ea 
Buffalo .... 1,179 4,618 


*Nashvilic.. 142 84 116 90 368 307 
*Figures for 10 days. 





F1 d—R ipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks’of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 17, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 115 57 71 161,854 796 
Chicago ...... e* 41 ee ee ee - 
New York .... 113 146 ee oe os os 
Duluth-Sup. .. *4 58 58 105 666 1,255 


*Mill receipts not included. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 10, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mch. 12, 
Wheat— March 10 vious week 1927 
United States*... 72,809  —1,451 65,524 
United Statesf... 3,766 +77 3,139 
Canada .......0% 151,581  —1,179 113,294 
Totals ........ 228,156 —2,553 171,957 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TOCRIS cocccccsce $76,400 —1,200 79,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

Totals ..cccscees 304,556 —3,753 251,457 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Totals cccccseses 47,030 +3,448 51,602 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Totals ..cccccees 32,813 —1,376 57,129 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c———United States——_—_—_,, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
MUS. 1 coves 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000. 4,635,000 71,908,000 
. 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
. 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
Week ending— 
March 3 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
March 10 .. 72,809,000 3,766,000 76,575,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts’ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1 ....162,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
Week ending— 
March 3...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
March 10..151,581,000 228,156,000 76,400,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1928— 
July 1....135,563,000 Jan. 1....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1....303,031,000 


Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 
Dec. 1... .286,922,000 


Week ending— 
March 3...308,309,000 
March 10..304,556,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——— Week ending—— July 1, 1927, to 


March 10 March 3 March 10, 1928 
eek! Gees 7,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


a—wWeek ending—, 
March 10 March 3 
430,000 5,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
March 10, 1928 
11,684,000 





The Hudson (Wis.) Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. has leased its plant to the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 
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| Corn #2 PRODUCTS | 
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New Orleans.—Local and foreign de- 
mand for corn improved last week. Most 
buyers, however, are taking only enough 
to carry them from day to day. Export 
shipments totaled 120,541 bus. Quota- 
tions, March 15: No. 2 yellow $1.18 bu, 
No. 3 $1.16; No. 2 white $1.18, No. 3 
$1.16 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.23 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $2.12; standard meal, $2.40. 


St. Louis——Corn prices were sharply 
higher last week, advances ranging 2@ 
5c, and new high prices on the = 
were established for practically all 
grades. A strong future market, to- 
gether with limited supplies, were the 
principal stimulating factors. Elevators, 
shippers and mills were in the market, 
and took practically all offered. Re- 
ceipts were 332 cars, against 687 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, March 17: 
No. 2 corn 99c bu, No. 3 corn 97%,¢c, 
No. 4 corn 95,c; No. 2 yellow $1.01@ 
1.02, No. 8 yellow 99c@$1, No. 4 yellow 
961/4,@97c, No. 5 yellow 94c, No. 6 yellow 
92c; No. 2 white 9914c, No. 3 white 97 
@97¥,c, No. 4 white 96c, No. 5 white 94c. 


Atlanta.—Lack of activity at corn and 
mixed feed mills is causing a lack of 
demand for corn. Quotations, March 17, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 
without bill, $1.02@1.03 bu, No. 3 white 
$1@1.01; No. 2 yellow $1@1.01, No. 3 
yellow $1. For shelled and _ sacked 
Georgia corn the price is about 20c more. 
No. 2 white western corn, with bill, $1.21 
@1.23, No. 3 white $1.20@1.22; No. 2 
yellow $1.21@1.23, No, 3 yellow $1.20 
@1.22. 


Nashville-—Shippers reported  im- 
provement in demand for corn last week. 
Corn meal mills in the South were be- 
ginning to make some purchases. De- 
mand had previously been disappointing, 
but business is expected to increase in 
volume now. Market was_ stronger. 
Quotations, March 17: No. 2 white, $1.08 
bu, No. 3 white $1.06; No. 2 yellow 
$1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.07. Shipments of 
corn meal on contracts were active, but 
new sales were slow. Degerminated 
cream meal, 96-lb cotton bags, on March 
17 was quoted at $2.35 per 100 Ibs. 
Hominy feed continued quiet at $38.50 
@A41 ton. 


Memphis. — Corn meal _ continues 
steady, quotations being about un- 
changed, with buying light. Most job- 


bers are still working on purchases made 
at lower levels, and are not inclined to 
take on more until convinced that the 
corn market is to be stable at the higher 
level. Consumer demand is quiet. Most 
mills on March 17 were quoting cream 
meal at $4.40@4.75 bbl, basis 24’s. Corn 
bran was sold at $36 ton early last week, 
but later mills asked $37@38. Corn is 
in moderate demand, No. 8 white selling 
at $1.03 bu, and No. 3 yellow at $1.05, 
on March 17. 


Kansas City.—Offerings of corn and 
products thereof were the smallest last 
week since early winter. Corn prices 
advanced about 4c. Elevators and in- 
dustries absorbed the most offerings, al- 
though there was some feed buying. 
Quotations, March 17: white, No. 2 92@ 
93%,c bu, No. 3 90%,@92%,c, No. 4 89@ 
91%,c; yellow, No. 2 941,@96¥,c, No. 3 
914,@96c, No. 4 90@94c; mixed, No. 2 
92@93Y,c, No. 8 90%,@92,c, No. 4 89 
@911,¢. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the market for corn goods. Demand 
is rather quiet, only small lots being sold, 
and buyers in the main are holding off. 
On March 17, corn flour was quoted at 
$2.15@2.20 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.15 
@2.20, cream meal $2.15@2.20, and hom- 
iny $2.15@2.20. Cash corn was active, 
especially for the better grades, and 
some fairly large sales were reported. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at 90@94c bu, 
No. 5 mixed 89@89¥,c, No. 6 mixed 
85¥ec; No. 3 yellow 97@98%c, No. 4 
yellow 93@96c, No. 5 yellow 89@911,<c, 
No. 6 yellow 86@89c; No. 2 white 99c, 
No. 4 white 9114c, No. 5 white 8914@ 
90¥,c, No. 6 white 86@87c. 


Minneapolis.—The cash corn market is 
a rather draggy affair. About the only 
demand is for No. 6 and sample grade 








from the East. Inquiry for the latter 
grades has been good and, in some in- 
stances, 2@4c bu more than a week a 
has been paid. The present trading basis 
is 5@7c bu under Chicago May for No. 
8 yellow, 8@10c under for No. 4 yellow, 
11@14c under for No. 5, and 16@19c 
under for No. 6. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
17 was 90@96c; the closing price on 
March 19 was 94@96c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on March 20 
at $5.50@5.60 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.40@5.50. 

Milwaukee.—Corn was stronger than 
any other item in the cash market last 
week,’ and closed 8%c above the pre- 
vious one. Shippers and the local indus- 
tries created an active demand, especial- 
ly for the dry. Receipts fell off consid- 
erably, but they still are good. May 
prices are bringing premiums in this 
market. Quotations, March 17: No. 4 
yellow, 95@97c bu; No..4 white, 94@ 
96c; No. 4 mixed, 92@94c. 

Boston.—A sharp advance in prices of 
corn for shipment occurred last week, 
the market being especially strong at the 
close. Demand ruled slow. Prices, 
March 17: No. 2 yellow, shipment all- 
rail, $1.22@1.23 bu, and No. 38 yellow 
$1.17@1.19; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow 
$1.21@1.22, and No. 3 yellow $1.18@1.20. 
Corn meal was in good demand, with the 
market advancing on account of higher 
prices of whole grain, with granulated 
yellow at $2.90, bolted yellow $2.90, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.35, all 
in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed was quiet, 
with the market held firm at $43.50 ton 
in 100-lb sacks; gluten feed, April ship- 
ment, $45.85; gluten meal, April ship- 
ment, $56.60,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

Baltimore.—Corn was higher and more 
active last week, based on reports of ex- 
port business, though the closing showed 
a decline of le from top figures. Most 
of the trading was done under cover. 
Closing prices, March 17: No. 2 spot or 
contract grade, $1.10 (5%,c up); domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.12@1.13 (2@ 
8c up). Cob corn was firmer and in 
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better demand at $5@5.50 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy were up 5c, but in poor 
request at $2.30@2.57 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo.—Corn receipts were moderate 
last week and No. 3 yellow and good 
No. 4 yellow are in excellent demand, 
and bringing premiums over bids to ar- 
rive. Late receipts are showing better 
quality, and the situation looks strong 
for the immediate future. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn was in good demand 
even at somewhat higher prices last 
week. Most purchases were in small lots 
for quick shipment.. Quotations, March 
17: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.111,@1.121%, 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.07@1.08. 


Philadelphia.—Corn was higher early 
last week, but later lost part of the 
improvement, closing quiet at a net ad- 
vance of 3%@4c. Offerings are light, 
and demand only moderate. Quotations, 
March 17, car lots, for export: No. 2, 
$1.10 bu bid; No. 3, $1.07% bid. Corn 
products are quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations, 
March 17, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.75; pearl hominy and grits, $2.75. 


San Francisco.—Corn was inactive last 
week. Local stocks are light but buyers 
are apparently waiting for some reaction 
in the market before buying. Eastern 
shippers report inability to secure any 
quantity for coast shipment. Some sales 
of Colorado No. 2 yellow were made, 
March 16, at $2.14 per 100 lbs, bulk, de- 
livered, San _ Francisco. Quotations, 
March 16, basis 100 Ibs, delivered, San 
Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.15, 
bulk; California yellow, $2.25, sacked; 
Egyptian, $2.40, sacked; California milo, 
$2.30, sacked; eastern milo, $2.15, bulk; 
Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto. — Advancing prices have 
slackened the demand for American corn. 
Dealers report sales considerably re- 
duced. Prices are 2c higher, while Ar- 
gentine corn is unchanged. Quotations, 
March 17: No. 3 American yellow corn, 
old crop $1.15, old and new crop mixed 
$1.124%, Argentine corn $1.15, Toronto 
freights. 
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Rye Propucts | 
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Milwaukee.—Another advance of 10@ 
15c was made in rye flour last week. 
Buyers are not interested in the market, 
and refuse to book any contracts for 
delivery very far in the future. It was 
thought for a time that they might come 
into the market to cover themselves in 
face of the increases being. made, but 
they did not. The cash article keeps 
advancing, due to short domestic stocks, 
and flour is keeping up with the in- 
creases of cash rye. Quotations, March 
17: fancy white patents $6.45@6.80 bbl, 
medium $5.95@6.25, and dark $4.45@ 
4.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Inquiry for rye flours is 
extremely light, with buyers refusing to 
contract ahead at present high levels. 
Current buying is largely for less than 
car lots, with only an occasional carload 
reported. Naturally, with competition 
keen, at times very low prices are heard 
of. With grain very strong and supplies 
limited, millers generally are watching 
cost prices closely; they do not antici- 
pate any decline on this crop. Pure 
white is quoted at $6.50@6.60 bbl, in 98- 
lb cottons, pure medium $5.90@6, and 
pure dark $4.15@4.30, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,205 bbls flour, compared with 
12,403 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—There is some business pass- 
ing in rye flour. Bakers have been in 
the market for single cars in fair num- 
bers, but no big bookings are being 
made. Shipping directions continue fair. 
The local output totaled 5,110 bbls, com- 
pared with 5,665 the previous week. On 
March 17 white was quoted at $6.50@ 
6.75 bbl, jute, medium $6@6.40, and dark 
$4.25@4.50. 

Duluth—The high prices prevailing 
for rye have frightened flour buyers. The 
hope for an easier undertone is not ma- 
terializing; market conditions are gradu- 





ally strengthening. No abatement ap- 
pears in the demand for supplies from 
cash houses and export channels. The 
mill reported selling occasional odd lots 
of flour. Quotations, f.o.b.; mill, March 
17, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.55; 
No. 2 straight, $6; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $6.20; No. 8 rye, $5.50. 

New York.—Little business was done 
in rye flour last week, but buyers could 
not be induced to make purchases of 
any satisfactory size. White patent, in 
jutes, on March 17 was quoted at $6.95 
@7.15 bbl. 


Pittsburgh.—Business in rye flour was 
slow last week, with prices slightly low- 
er. Most bakers who specialize in rye 
bread appear to be well stocked. Quo- 
tations, March 17: pure white $6.75@ 
7.25 bbl, medium $5.75@6.25, dark $4.25 
@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Boston.—Prices of rye flour were ad- 
vanced last week, but demand did not 
show any material improvement. Rye 
meal and pure dark also were held high- 
er, with only a quiet demand. Quota- 
tions, March 17: choice white patent 
$7.25@7.40 bbl, standard patents $6.95@ 
7.10, medium light straights $6.70@6.85, 
medium dark straights $6.25@6.35, rye 
meal $5.75@5.85, pure dark $5.25@5.35, 
all in sacks. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour, like everything 
else, was on the jump last week, but that 
was one commodity the buyers felt they 
could do without indefinitely. Quota- 
tions, March 17, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
top white patent $7@7.25 bbl, straight 
$6.35@6.60 and dark $4.75@5. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour sold fairly 
last week, and ruled firm, with supplies 
well under control. Quotations, March 
17, in 140-lb jute sacks: $7.25@7.50 bbl 
for white, $6.50@6.75 for medium, and 
$6@6.25 for dark. 

oo 

Buffalo.—Receipts of oats are very 
light and passing easily, with prices 
working to a higher level. Traders ex- 

t them to continue on a premium 
basis until the new crop is harvested. 
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ELAXSEED **%= PRopucts 


Minneapolis —Crushers report an ar. 
tive interest on the part of buyers of lin. 
seed meal, who seem particularly anxious 
to get prompt shipment stuff. Inquiries 
are substantial, and shipping directions 
are abundant. Mills are having difficulty 
in keeping up with instructions. Meq) 
is quoted at $51.50 ton. The export mar. 
ket is likewise strong, with cake for 
March shipment priced at $48@48.50 ton 
and May-August $44, f.a.s., New York 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth; — 


Minneapolis ———Duluth. 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 13.$2.27 2.18 2.31% 2.22% 2.24 
March 14. 2.28% 2.21% 2.33% 2.24% 295 


March 15. 2.28% 2.21% 2.335% 2.24% 2.254 
March 16. 2.29 2.22 2.345% 2.255% 2.25% 
March 17. 2.29% 2.22% 2.35% 2.264% 2.27% 
March 19. 2.30% 2.28% 2.26 2.27 2.97 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 192, 
to March 17, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— —Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1936-97 





Minneapolis .. 11,236 7,271 7,182 1,795 
Duluth ...... 7,277 7,049 7,691 5,253 
Totals ..... 18,613 14,320 14,873 6,978 


Duluth—The cash flaxseed market 
ruled narrow last week, owing to the 
meager receipts and correspondingly 
light business. Buyers maintained firm 
premiums, crushers being interested in 
any: good and choice dry offerings that 
were to be found. No. 1 spot held w- 
changed at 2c under to llc over the 
May, but relatively higher, with advanc- 
ing futures. With few exceptions, quo- 
tations generally tended upward. On 
March 17 a new high record was set for 
the crop. Difference between the May 
and the July has narrowed to a small 
fraction. 

Chicago.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vails for linseed meal. Local jobbers say 
crushers are fairly well sold up and, 
with offerings light, prices are strong. 
On March 17 it was quoted at $52@ 
52.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—The stringency in the feed 
situation in the western provinces has 
developed an exceedingly keen demand 
for linseed oil cake and meal, and local 
plants are readily disposing of their ca- 
pacity output. They report export in- 
quiry very brisk, and large quantities of 
meal are being shipped to United States 
points. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
March 17: linseed oil cake, in bags, $46 
ton, and meal $48. Prices for flaxseed 
have shown a steady advance, as demand 
becomes more active from Canadian and 
United States crushing interests. Clos- 
ing price, March 17, $1.93%, bu, in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Increased demand for 
linseed meal has given this feed more 
strength, It advanced 50c@$1.50 last 
week, and is now higher than a year ago. 
Production continues quite liberal, but 
buyers have been more active recently. 
On March 17 it was quoted at $52@ 
52.50 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was very strong 
last week, with no offerings by shippers 
until May. Resellers offered a little for 
prompt shipment on March 17 at $59@ 
59.50 ton, Boston points, from Buffalo. 
There is little to be had, however, even 
at this range, and prices are tending 
higher. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal is still tight for 
immediate shipment. Offerings are fot 
the first half of April only. On March 
17, 34 per cent was quoted at $53.50 
ton, Buffalo. 

Kansas City—Linseed meal is very 
much firmer. There is an improved de 
mand from all sources, and prices ar 
advancing. Quotation, March 17, basis 
Kansas City, $55.30 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Linseed meal quotations 
took a sharp upward trend last week, 
averaging about $2 higher. Sales were 
light, with offerings moderate. Quot# 
tion, March 17, $56.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in good de 
mand notwithstanding advancing prices 
An increase of $1.50 went into effect last 
week. On March 17 it was quoted # 
$51.50 ton, in secondhand bags, [.0. 
mill points. 
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TORONTO 


‘Mills report a fair amount of new 
business in domestic spring wheat flour, 
most of it with the retail trade and small 
bakers who have no long-term contracts. 
Prices have advanced 10c, and are firm 
at the new level. Quotations, March 17, 
with comparisons: 










March 17 March 10 
s T BOM. SRi ws bc bdrrwides $7.90 $7.80 
Previous bs ed. ea 7.65 7.55 
Second patent ............ 7.30 7.20 
ipments~ Export patent ........+..- 7.10 7.00 
28 1936-2 GUIMROAE cscs ce scccess 6.20 6.10 
821,725 Graham flour ............ 6.60 6.50 
91 5,253 Whole wheat flour ....... 6.60 6.50 
— ——— All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
736,978 to.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
market cash, plus cartage if used. 
x to the Ontario Winters.—Mills making soft 
ondingly winter wheat flour report trade quiet. 
ned firm Domestic demand is all they have to de- 
ested in pend upon, as exports are not workable 
ngs that in volume. Prices are 5@10c higher, in 
held u- sympathy with springs. Quotations, 
over the March 17: soft winter wheat 90 per cent 
advane- patents $5.40@5.45 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
MS, quo- for export; $5.45 in secondhand bags, 


rd. On fo.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.60, Montreal. 





S set for Exporting.—Sales of springs for ex- 
the May port are light. Buyers and sellers are 
a small considerably apart, and the amount of 
business being done is restricted on this 
and pre- account. Comparatively, continental 
bers say Europe is doing more than the United 
up and, Kingdom. Baltic and Mediterranean 
strong. markets are buying moderately, and so 
it $52@ is Germany. The British West Indies 
are taking their usual quantities. For 
the feed export patents, mills are asking 37s 6d@ 
aan ek 37s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London 
peer or Liverpool, and 3d more to Glasgow, 
ad lead March-April seaboard loading; buyers 
laale eh offer 6d@I1s less. 
port in- Ninety per cent soft winter wheat 
tities of flour from Ontario mills is quoted at 36s 
1 States 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, c.if., London basis, 
stations, March-April seaboard. 
ags, $46 NOTES 
yl A report from Colombia, South Amer- 
demand ica, indicates that there will be a change 
‘ian and in the customs tariffs of that country by 
Clos- which duties on wheat and flour will be 
n store, reduced. This is expected to increase 
the imports from Canada. 
id for The quantity of grain in winter stor- 
d more age at eastern lake ports is being stead- 
50 last ily reduced by domestic milling require- 
~ar ago. ments and exports. Navigation on the 
‘al, but upper lakes is expected to be open by 
ecently. May 1, when fresh supplies of all-water 
t $52@ grain will be available. 

W. R. Clarke, formerly representative 
strong of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
hippers ndon, Eng., whose return to Canada 
ttle for was recently noted in this department, 
t $59@ has joined the Wolverton Flour Mills 
Buffalo. Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., where he will 
rT, even act as assistant to Mr. Wolverton and 
tending will have general charge of the export- 

ing business, 
ght for Activity in the research work directed 
ire for toward finding a preventive of rust in 
March Wheat and other grains is increasing. 
$53.50 The loss through rust to Canada is so 

gteat that governments and other or- 
5 very ganizations having research facilities 
ed de- realize more than ever the value that 
es are any useful discovery of a preventive 
basis would be to this country. 

One of the interesting things about the 
tations Canadian grain markets of this crop year 

week is the increased demand for barley. This 
s were grain is being more extensively used for 
Quota- € purposes, and there is also an 

increased demand from maltsters, al- 
od de- though the quantity of malting grades 
rh available is limited. Should the cur- 
tt last rent demand continue, it may be ex- 
ted at pected that Canada will increase her 
‘tide Production of this grain. 





In Canadian exporting circles there is 
one uneasiness over a report that ship- 
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A. J. McPhail Speaks on the Wheat Pool 


Toronto, Ont.—A. J. McPhail, president of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool and of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
while visiting in Toronto recently, addressed the Canadian Club on the subject 


of “The Canadian Wheat Pool.” 


In the course of his speech Mr. McPhail 


predicted that a record volume of wheat would be handled by the pool this 


year. 
with 180,000,000 last year. 


He believed that the amount would be over 200,000,000 bus, compared 
It was also stated that at present the pool han- 


dles the grain of 140,000 farmers in western Canada and 10,000 in Ontario, 
and is doing a business of approximately $1,000,000 per day. 

Mr. McPhail remarked that the pool is operating some 950 country eleva- 
tors, which it expected to increase to 1,300 in order to handle the crop of 
1928. The pool’s exports last year totaled 124,000,000 bus wheat, including 
6,500,000 to Japan, and it is expected that the Orient will buy a great deal 
more this year. The aim of the wheat pool, Mr. McPhail says, is not unduly 
to boost the price of grain but to bring it into conformity with that of other 
essential products, particularly those which the farmer himself must buy. 

ove 


1,000,000-Bu Elevator Planned for Toronto 


Toronto, Ont.—James Playfair, of Midland, and associates, are propos- 
ing to build a grain elevator on the harbor front at Toronto which will have 


accommodation for 1,000,000 bus. 


It will be of re-enforced concrete, and its 


equipment will include’ the latest forms of machinery used for handling, 


weighing and cleaning purposes. 


It is expected that the new elevator will 


be ready in time to start operation in September. 


ee ee 


ping companies operating between Can- 
ada and the British West Indies pro- 
pose to increase their tariffs in such a 
way as to absorb most of the benefit 
arising from the recent preferential 
treaty between this country and those 
islands. For instance, the rate on flour 
is to be 85c per bag instead of 50c, and 
on oats 70c, compared with 45c. Other 
items will be increased in like propor- 
tion. 


oo 
MONTREAL 
There was a better demand for flour 
from the country districts last week, due 
to the approaching breaking up of win- 


ter roads. At this time of the year job- 
bers, dealers and bakers all take in a 
little stock to save them from the trouble 
of having to use roads which are suited 
neither to summer nor winter vehicles. 
Buyers are refraining from making com- 
mitments for future delivery, although 
prices are firm. There was an advance 
of 10c on March 13. Domestic quota- 
tions, March 16: first patent $7.90 bbl, 
patent $7.65, second patent $7.30, export 
patent $7.10, jutes, net cash, on track, 
Montreal rate points. 

A better feeling seems to exist in a 
general way in the export markets. As 
the opening of navigation draws nearer, 
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The Canadian Wheat Pool and the High 
Price of Millfeed 


must have been more than a little 

shocked by the recent upward move- 
ment in millfeed prices. Within a short 
time bran and shorts have gone almost 
to the highest of war-time figures. Nev- 
er before in times of peace have these 
mill products been on a basis compa- 
rable with that of today, and there is 
every prospect that still higher figures 
will be reached before pasture is avail- 
able. 

The reason for this situation is easy 
to find. High prices for milling wheat 
are the cause. Milling operations in 
Canada have been curtailed by the fact 
that wheat of millable quality at prices 
to permit profitable export trade in flour 
is hardly any longer to be had in Can- 
ada. With the largest visible supply in 
the history of the country, flour mills are 
limping along on part time and the rate 
of operation is steadily decreasing. This 
is particularly true of country mills in 
Ontario, from which a great part of 
the feed annually consumed in this prov- 
ince comes. 

As a large percentage of the Canadian 
wheat in today’s visible supply ‘is the 
property of the farmers’ pools, it is nat- 
ural to wonder that a situation such as 
that in the millfeed market should have 
been allowed to develop. The farmers 
themselves are paying these extraor- 
dinary prices, and the power to reverse 
the upward tendency lies in their hands. 
A more enlightened policy in regard to 
the domestic milling industry would be 
reflected immediately in cheaper mill- 


Tse dairy farmers of eastern Canada 


J 
feed, and such selling arrangements as 
would divert any considerable part of 
the wheat now being exported into do- 
mestic mills for grinding would work a 
revolution in Canadian farming opera- 
tions. 

As time goes on it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that the pooling of wheat in 
this country will have to be carried on 
with a wider range of vision than was at 
first thought to embrace the whole 
problem. Reflex action, such as the re- 
cent advances in millfeed prices, is 
bound to follow any attempt to extract 
from domestic mills a higher level of 
prices than the nature of their business 
will stand. An extra cent on the price 
of wheat will often turn export flour 
orders into foreign channels and force 
farmers themselves to pay (in the form 
of more. costly feedingstuffs) for the 
losses such diversions of trade entail. 

Without being able arithmetically to 
prove it, the writer has no hesitation in 
saying that the wheat pools of Canada 
would do the farming industry a service 
of the highest value by making it one of 
their fundamental principles that flour 
milling at home shall be kept going to 
the limit of its capacity. Such a policy 
would make no appreciable difference in 
the average price for the whole of any 
one crop, and certainly the cost in any 
case would be trifling in comparison with 
the golden returns that a superabundance 
of cheap millfeed would yield to pool 
members themselves in their dairying and 
feeding operations. 

A. H. Batrey. 



















interest by exporters and importers in- 
creases. 

Winter wheat flour is in usual demand 
from biscuit manufacturers. Stocks are 
sufficient. Prices continue at $5.90@6 
bbl, secondhand jutes, Montreal rate 
points, track, net cash; small lots, 40c 
more. 

NOTES 


Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, visited this city on March 
12-13. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., and J. A. Blais, 
sales manager for the same company, 
visited the trade at Ottawa on March 
14-15. 


F. A. Bean, Jr., of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Mont- 
real recently, visiting the offices of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., while en route 
home from New York. 


oS 
WINNIPEG 


The milling trade in western Canada 
last week reported fair sales to domes- 
tic buyers, chiefly in small packages. 
Most of the larger mills are operating 
steadily, but not to full capacity, and 
some of them are considerably over- 
stocked. Export business is dull, inter- 
mittent orders for small amounts being 
the only feature. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 17, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

NOTES 

W. A. Lawson, Winnipeg manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is in eastern 
Canada. 


George Carter, of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., was here 
last week. 


J. O. Jules, of the Outlook-Saskatche- 
wan Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Outlook, 
Sask., has been visiting in Winnipeg. 

Alexander Goulden and Percy Noble, 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, 
Sask., were recent visitors in Winnipeg. 

W. Hill, miller and mill machinery ex- 
pert, Vancouver, B. C., left Winnipeg 
last week for Toronto and other eastern 
Canadian points. 


Deliveries of wheat in the western 
provinces this season are estimated as 
being approximately 357,000,000 bus. 
Country marketings by farmers still are 
averaging around 500,000 daily. 

The officers of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool announce that they have decided to 
acquire grain elevators at 89 points in 
that province. Tenders for the con- 
struction of 47 of this number have been 
accepted. 


Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in speaking 
before the young men’s section of the 
board of trade, recently, stressed the 
fact that scientific research is needed to 
save western Canada from eventually 
losing its wheat crop. He referred to 
the excellent work done by those en- 
gaged in the solution of the rust problem. 

G. Rock. 


o> 
VANCOUVER 


The trend of the local flour market 
is steady,. with top patents quoted on 
March 17, basis car lots, jute 98's, at 
$9.15 bbl, L. W. Maxovsk1. 
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BHRANSPORTATION 


MISSISSIPPI NAVIGATION 
PLANS ARE ANNOUNCED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Inland Wa- 

terways Corporation announces that 
service will be resumed on its upper 
Mississippi division on April 2. Officers 
of the corporation state that there will 
be regular service between St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis twice a week, 
leaving St. Louis at 10 p.m., Mondays 
and Thursdays, and arriving at St. Louis 
from the Twin Cities on Mondays and 
Thursdays at 7 am. There are to be 
sailings from Dubuque for the Twin 
Cities on Fridays and Saturdays at 10 
>.m. 
. The corporation plans to operate a 
package car via the Illinois Central out 
of Chicago for overnight direct connec- 
tion with the sailings northward from 
Dubuque, thus offering a four days’ 
service between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. Arrivals at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis will be on Friday and Tuesday. 
Through bills of lading will cover joint 
rail and barge shipping, and the cost, 
say officers of the corporation, will be 
about 15 per cent less than by all-rail. 
Bills of lading will cover full liability 
for losses. ‘The schedule between St. 
Louis and the Twin Cities will be sub- 
ject to revision in case operations should 
be found to require change. 


oo 


SEVERAL CHARTERS MADE 
FOR SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 


DvututnH, Minn.—Several charters for 
the shipment of grain the coming spring 
have been made, and all contemplate no 
date of opening to be earlier than May 
1, shippers having accepted the decision 
of vesselmen to hold sailings of their 
boats until midnight of April 30. 

This does not mean that shippers have 
abandoned their efforts to secure a re- 
consideration by the vessel men of their 
position, but the parties having contracts 
to cover accepted their decision in these 
contracts. The rate contracted for is 3c 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and 
2%%c to Georgian Bay. Charters have 
been made for deliveries at both destina- 
tions. 

Lake-and-rail package freight rates 
for the season of 1928 went into effect 
March 19, and the movement to take 
advantage of the lake rates is expected 
to begin at once. It is predicted that 
the movement of automobiles by lake 
during the coming season will be much 
larger than ever before. 


oS 


TESTIMONY GIVEN AT RATE 
HEARING BY W. T. BROOKING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Equalizing transpor- 
tation rates to all ports and increasing 
competition of exporters for surplus 
grain will add dollars to the farmer’s 
income, W. T. Brooking, president of 
the Marshall Hall Grain Corporation, 
advised the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Chicago recently. 

Mr. Brooking cited the example of 
what he termed the Galveston monopoly 
of Oklahoma and Texas wheat as an 
unnatural situation adversely affecting 
wheat growers, and said that, as a result 
of alleged distorted freight rates, his 
company could only export through New 
Orleans, and this only because the Mis- 
sissippi barge line was available. The 
inconveniences of moving grain down the 
river by barge were offset by the low 
rate, compared with the rail rate, he 
said. Several railroad rates applicable 
to north Atlantic ports via Chicago ter- 
minate at East St. Louis, Mr. Brooking 
declared, and thus are not available for 
St. Louis dealers whose elevator facilities 
are on the Missouri side of the river. 
The cost of transferring the grain across 
the river made it impossible for the trad- 
ers to use those rates. 

Mr. Brooking opposed a further re- 
duction in rates from Chicago to the At- 
lantic ports, declaring that under pres- 
ent tariffs the St. Louis dealers have 
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difficulty in drawing grain from Kansas, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Iowa in competi- 
tion with Chicago. Considerable of that 
territory has been lost to St. Louis be- 
cause of the cheap transportation afford- 
ed by the combination rail-and-lake rates 
via Chicago. Persistent questioning by 
F. B. Townsend, of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, brought an assertion 
from Mr. Brooking that opening a route 
to New Orleans for spring wheat of the 
Northwest would benefit producers of 
that region, 


oS 


WORK TO STOP CANADIAN 
SHIPMENT OF U. S. GRAIN 


Puapetpuia, Pa,— The comparable 
general freight rate situation as _ be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
and the difference in the methods of 
grain inspection in the two countries, 
both of which are vitally affecting grain 
exportation through the port of Phila- 
delphia, were discussed, March 18, by a 
committee representing the Commercial 
Exchange and officials and representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Reading Co., in the Bourse here. 

While no announcement was made of 
the deliberations, it was learned that 
the rail carriers’ committee, while sym- 
pathetic to the proposals of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, was unable to com- 
mit itself to any plan without further 
conferences with higher officials. These 
conferences soon will begin, it was said. 

It was pointed out by Hubert J. 
Horan, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change, who called the meeting, that 
Canada’s system of dockage, combined 
with lower rail rates from ports of 
origin along the Great Lakes to Mont- 
real, were attracting approximately 90,- 
000,000 bus American wheat annually 
through Canada, to the disadvantage of 
American business. He sought to get 
the rail carriers behind the movement 
to reduce the rail rates on ex-lakes grain 
to the Atlantic ports north of Hatteras. 

The rail carrier representatives said it 
would be necessary to bring the pro- 
posal before the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion for a hearing. Whether this action 
will be taken will depend upon the deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania and the Read- 
ing companies. 


o> 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, ‘as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C, Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From 
Halifax-St. John 











March- tNew 

To— tNew York June Orleans 
Aberdeen .......+55 *27.00 1.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam ......, 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Antwerp .....eeees 23.00 eoee %938.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Belfast ......e00005 24.00 24.00 27.00 
BOFHOM oo cevsscccce 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......+++ 40.00 eee 30.00 
Bremen ......+++++ *25.00 coos %933.00 
Bristol 2 cc ccccsccce 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
CarGim. .ccccccccece 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
\ 31.00 35.00 

9 34.00 tt27.00 

. 32.00 45.00 

. 24.00 tt27.00 

DURGOS 2. cccccceces 24.00 24.00 tt27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 woe 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... . cose eoes 
GlASBOW ....seeeeee \e 22.00 tt25.00 
Gothenburg y 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg ..iwverv... J 22.00 **23.00 
Havre ....... ee . cove 30.00 
Helsingfors ., A 32.00 45.00 
Bald cn cccpecesssece r 23.00 tt27.00 
© Ltt cece cc rsacccce . 23.00 tt27.00 
Liverpool .......+.+. le 20.00 25.00 
London .......++-. ° 20.00 125.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 tt27.00 
MONO 2. cccccscecs *33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 eece 35.00 
Newcastle , . 23.00 tt27.00 
GEER once sens se 3 30.00 $7.00 
PIPMUS 2. cccccccces le aeee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 26.00 t27.00 
Stavanger ....... +» 80.00 30.00 37.00 
oh ETE *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........ *33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bergen 29@30c, Bremen 22c, Co- 
penhagen 28@30c, Danzig 28@30c, Gibraltar 
35c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 30c, 
Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Stettin 28c, 
Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. Effec- 
tive through June, 1928. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

ttThrovgh April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 


ASK THAT NORTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN RATE BE EQUALIZED 


PuiwapetpHia, Pa. — The Shipping 
Board has invited the North Atlantic- 
United Kingdom Freight Conference to 
send a committee to Washington to con- 
fer with the board on March 21 on trans- 
atlantic rates on cargoes originating in 
Central Freight Association territory. 
The meeting was called at the request of 
the conference, 

The question of rates has been brought 
up, according to the Shipping Board an- 
nouncement, at the instance of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, which re- 
quests the board to reduce its rates on 
through shipments passing through Bos- 
ton, in order to create a scale of rates 
to Europe which shall be equal through 
all north Atlantic ports. Under pres- 
ent conditions, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and the Virginia ports have lower rail 
rates from the interior, while the ocean 
rates from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and the Virginia ports to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent are 
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Registration List of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Convention 


Millers 


Adams, Cedar Hill 
Mills. 

Alexander, J. L., Bluefield (W. Va.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Anderson, William C., Anderson & Spilman, 
Danville, Ky. 

Anderson, W. B., Jr., Acme Mills, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

Ansted, George N., Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Barnes, O. J., Theodore Stivers Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Batts, J. T., Cedar Hill (Tenn.) Roller Mills. 

Baughman, J. S., J. H. Baughman & Son, 


J. 8&., (Tenn.) Roller 


Stratford, Ky. 

Borries, Fred, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Browder, Joseph, Browder Milling Co., Ful- 
ton, Ky. 

— 8. T., Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 


oO, 

Clark, Robert R., Aunt Jemima Mills 
Branch of the Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Coleman, D. W. and Lee J., Clell Coleman 
& Sons, Burgin, Ky. 

Cooke, F. P., Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cooper, M. A., Cecilia (Ky.) Milling Co. 

Corn, C. H. and W, G., Lillie Milling Co., 
Franklin, Tenn. 

Dale, W. A., Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co, 

Dann, Lester W., Dann Mill & Grain Co., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Doyle, Charles, King Milling Co., 
Mich. 

Drees, Frank B., secretary, Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 

Dunbar, Paul H., Clark Milling Co., Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

Eisenmayer, A. J. and W. C., Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Fagan, J. D., Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

Fisher, V. E., Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill, 

Fuhrer, Malcolm W., Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

=, A. L., Gilster Milling Co., Chester, 


Lowell, 


Glass, BE. A., Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co. 

Goodpasture, J. A., Tervice Mill Co., Bris- 
tol, Mo. 

Grumme, 


James, Ballard & Ballard Co., 


Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Hale, Lewis H., Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Ionia, Mich. 

Harris, Edward O., Harris Milling Co., 


Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Harrison, M. B., R. L. Harrison & Son, 
Bagdad, Ky. 

Heyde, William A., Cape County Milling 
Co., Jackson, Mo. 

Howard, C. A., Farmers’ Union Mill, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Hutchinson, F., Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co, 

Johnson, Charles T., Home Mill & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Johnson, Charles T., Jr., 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Johnson, Richard P., J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kendall, W. M., Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind. 

Knox, H. M., Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark, A. J., Monroe Milling Co., 
Waterloo, Ill. 

Laurent, E. E., Dunlop Milling Co., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

Lewis, G. M., Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Martin, F. E., Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

McDonald, E. R., Sumner County Flour Mill, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

McKenzie, C. D., McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich. 

McLemore, J. B., Model Mill Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Mefford, J. T., Maury Milling Co., 
Pleasant, Tenn. 

Mennel, L. A. and M. N., Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo. 

Miller, L. B., Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Missman, R. N., Sunnyside Milling Co., Ev- 
ansville, Ind, 

Peak, L. L., Mountain City Mill Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Sunlight Milling 


Mount 
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the same, despite the fact that Bo 
and New York, particularly Boston, 
much nearer the foreign ports. 
Representatives of north Atlan 
ports from Portland to-Norfolk met; 
New York, March 16, to discuss 
question. The New York represey 
tives at the hearing protested strong 5. G. ' 
against any adjustment in ocean mis 
not based on an equalization of ty 
through rates from competitive territoy 
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NEW BARGE LINE ANNOUNCED 
New Orteans, La.—The board of ey 


zi 


missioners of the port of New Orie ucts. 
last week announced that a regular bara! 

line service between here and Mississiny The | 
and Ohio river points would be estj,fmm Mesa, hi 
lished at once by the American Bargiam by Bilis 
Line Co., Inc. One tow left New (). 

leans on March 15, and another will gp Thom 


on April 1, the schedule being every 5 
days thereafter. This is the first cop. 
mon carrier barge line service, other thy 
that of the federal government, to esta), 
lish a schedule between the lower My 
sissippi and the upper valley. 


geokey 















Street, 
ised for 
Lechner 
Duff. 
Ponder, Alvin E., Gilster Milling Co., Che. and fee 
ter, Ill. Arth 
Postel, Julius and Phillip H., Ph. H. Posts 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. grain bi 
Robertson, R. H., Middle Tennessee Milling The ( 
Co., Tullahoma, Tenn. rect a@ 
Rowe, Fred, Valley City Milling Co., Grail ° 
Rapids, Mich. The I 
Satterwaite, J. O., William Hayden Millix Ivy, Le 
Co., Tecumseh, Mich. for $5( 
Smith, J. A., Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling ( OF 
Sparks, W. L., Sparks Milling Co., Tem Ranson 
Haute, Ind, Eggl 
Sparks, W. D., Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill inco’ 
Speed, W. M., Austin-Heaton Co., Durhan, Epo 
N. C. Lillian, 
Stanard, E. T., Stanard-Tilton Milling Cy, special! 
St. Louis. Earl 
Steinhauer, Andrews, Tell City (Ind.) Flour. : 
ing Mills. bakery 
Stivers, Theodore and F., Jr., Theodore Stiy- San 
ers Milling Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 
Strowd, Dr. W. H., Soft Wheat Millers’ A: 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn. Rich 
Sutherland, Robert, D. B. Sutherland é baker 
Sons, Bloomfield, Ky. y 
Voigt, Ralph A., Voigt Milling Co., Granig™m nett A 
Rapids, Mich. The 
Watkins, R., Smithfield (Ky.) Milling Co. been p 
White, E. E. and I. D., Rutherford (Tenn) P 
Milling Co. 
Zaring, Allen, Zaring Grain & Milling Co, 
Richmond, Ky. G. ¢ 
oe identif 
the So 
Allied Tradesmen ed con 
Armstrong, G. R., Victor Chemical Works place. 
Chicago. 
Ballard, John O., Ballard-Messmore Grait 
Co., St. Louis. The 
Baumgaertner, Ralph H., W. J. Edwards ly Te} 
Grain Co., St. Louis. diate | 
Beckley, Roy L., Werthan-Morgan-Hamiltw 
Bag Co., St. Louis. The 
Boyer, D. L., Provident Chemical Works ing oj 
St. Louis. and } 
Chalk, Richard W., Phosphate Product 
Corporation, Richmond, Va. Tallat 
Chilton, J. M., Checker Board Elevator (Co, busine 
St. Louis. to enl 


Cowan, C. C., Werthan-Morgan-Hamiltm 
Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Cox, Edwin, Phosphate Products Corpor 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Crenshaw, 8S. D., Phosphate Products Co SS) 


poration, Richmond, Va. equip 
Denk, C. L., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills tello 

Franklin, Ky. len . 
Eichler, F. E., Modern Miller, St. Louis. ch 
Ferguson, H. K., American Miller, Chicag® 
Koch, L. A., National Miller, Chicago. 
Kolb, P. Val, Provident Chemical Works 

St. Louis. Ha 
Lake, F. W., Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansi Cafe, 


City. Ge 
Lang, Bert H., First National Bank in % 





















Louis. Openc 
Martin, Wayne G., Jr., The Northwestem Ve 
Miller, St. Louis. en 
McGavock, Harris, Victor Chemical Works M 
St. Louis. ary 
Morgan, J. B., Jr., Werthan-Morgan-Hat Ge 
ilton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. bake: 
Niergarth, W. J., Marshall Hall Grain Cor uk 
poration, St. Louis. wa 
Pritchard, Paul, Overland Grain Co., % Le 
Louis. Sanit 
Raschke, O. H., Victor Chemical Works Ec 
Chicago. 
Reynolds, Hal, Millers’ Review & Dixie Mill at |] 
er, Atlanta, Ga. ORi 
Richards, W. O., National Miller, Chicago. 
Sanders, J. O., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Smith, Clark, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills WwW 
St. Louis. ery 
Stoy, R. W., Victor Chemical Works, Chl: St 
cago. 
Stuart, George A., Bureau of Markets, Hat bake 
risburg, Pa. TI 
Thompson, J. A., Werthan-Morgan-Hanill Bluf 
ton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. to $ 
Wagner, Charles D., Bemis Bro. Bag © : 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Werthan, Morris and Joseph, Werthan-Mo 
gan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville, Ten?. H 
Wiggin, W. H., The Northwestern Millet sold 
Toledo. Tl 
Bonslagel, Miss Connie, State Home Demo" and 





stration Agent, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Alabama 
J. G. Thomas has purchased the Tus- 
(Ala.) Bakery. 
A Wells Cookie Co., organization of 
which at Montgomery was recently an- 
nounced, is planning erection of a small 
bakery plant in that city to specialize in 
baking of cookies and similar prod- 


ucts, 
Arizona 
The Pew-Watson Fuel & Feed Co., 
Mesa, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Ellis H. Pew and R. H. Kennerdell. 


California 

Thomas and Mary E. Randall have 

oo gape the Park Blvd. Bakery, 1829 
Boulevard, Oakland, from Joseph 
and Theresa Juan, 

G. Sarto has purchased the Peter Pan 
Bakery, Campbell, from H. C. Tuttle. 

The Moore Pie & Cake Co., 326 Fell 
Street, San Francisco, has been capital- 
ized for $100,000 by Leo P. Moore, F. E. 
Lechner and W. F. Hefferman. 

Duff & Hutchison have opened a grain 
and feed business in Placerville, 

Arthur Daussat has opened rice and 
grain brokerage offices in Woodland. 

The Crowley Feed Co., Hayward, will 
erect a warehouse, 

The Bread Box Bakery, Inc., 705 West 
Ivy, Los Angeles, has been incorporated 
for $50,000 by P. J. Alvarado, E. P. 
Ranson and M. D. Romero. 

Eggli Bros., Los Angeles, have been 
incorporated for $25,000 by John P., 
Lillian, Joseph F. and Doris Eggli, to 
specialize in pies. 

Earl F. Cooper will build an $8,000 
bakery at 737 East Fourteenth Street, 
San Leandro. 

Colorado 

Richard Tremayne has purchased the 
bakery of Charles Williams, East Ben- 
nett Avenue, Cripple Creek. 

The H. & H. Bakery, Florence, has 
been purchased by H. G. Schach. 


Florida 

G. C. Inlow, Pahokee, who has been 
identified with the bakery business in 
the Southeast for some years, has start- 
ed construction work on a bakery in that 
place, 

Georgia 

The Davis Bakery, Gainesville, recent- 
ly reported burned, is planning imme- 
diate rebuilding of the plant. 

The City Bakery, Cochran, is now be- 
ing operated by new owners, B. J. Ball 
and Mrs. B. K. Richardson, both of 
Tallahassee, Fla., who purchased the 
business a few weeks ago. They intend 
to enlarge the capacity of the plant. 


Idaho 


S. E. Brady has installed bakery 
equipment in the Bannock Hotel, Poca- 
tello. Baked goods will be made for the 
lunch rooms and cafe. 


Illinois 


Harris & Poulos, of the Antioch (IIl.) 
Cafe, will open a bakery. 

George Wright, Assumption, 
Opened George’s Bakery. 

Vern Anderson will operate the Gold- 
en Crust Bakery, Assumption, for Mrs. 
Mary Vilmure, owner. 

George Neuman has purchased the 
bakery of Edward Blumer, 4757 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chicago. 

Lewis Bros. have purchased the Ebbs 
Sanitary Bakery, Carbondale. 

Edward Duncan, operating a bakery 
at Donovan, has purchased also the 
O'Riley Bakery, Watseka, 


Indiana 

Wade Endsley has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. R. Spencer, Arcadia. 

Stephen Nonnes has purchased the 
bakery of C. F. Boule & Son, La Porte. 

The Studebaker Grain & Seed Co., of 
Bluffton, has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000, all preferred stock. 


lowa 
Henry W. Duckworth, Bloomfield, has 
sold his bakery to Mr. Mills. 
The business of J. H. Hettinger, feed 
and produce, Silver City, was sold to 


has 


B. F. Brown, and resold by him to Wil- 
liam Ray. 

Harold J. Conklin has purchased the 
Martin A, Owen Bakery, 318 West Mont- 
gomery Street, Creston. 

Miss Dora Sybenga has sold an inter- 
est in the Sybenga Bakery, Pella, to F. 
Korn, of Davenport. 

H. A. Dougall has purchased the 
George E. Cooke Bakery, Washington. 

Amos Hanson will conduct a feed 
store at Collins. 

Kansas 

Fred Beerman has purchased the bak- 
ery of H, A. Harms, Great Bend. 

B. W. Shaver has opened a store at 
Belpre, handling mixed feeds, millfeeds, 
salt, etc. 

Kentucky 

W. W. McElrath has purchased a 
third interest in the Smith-Ross Whole- 
sale Feed Co., Murray. 


Massachusetts 

F. G. Jensen & Sons, 1539 Main 
Street, Springfield, have acquired Dietz’s 

akery and Restaurant, 266 Bridge 
Street, and will operate it as a branch. 

Rossi Bros., Inc., Chelsea, Mass., to 
deal in flour, bakery products, etc., has 
been formed, with a capital of 150 
shares of no par value. 

The United Co-operative Farmers, 
Inc., Fitchburg, Mass., has been formed, 
with a capital of $50,000. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Mortimer C. Hemmen- 
way, baker, Worcester, Mass., with liabil- 
ities of $3,194 and assets of $1,121. 

Garofolo & Cristodoro, bakers, Boston 
and Mattapan, have filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, with firm liabili- 
ties of $4,885 and assets of $700. Liabili- 
ties of Louis Garofolo approximate $1,- 
200, with no assets; liabilities of Ettore 
Cristodoro $2,409, with no assets. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Jacob Shief, hay and 
grain dealer, New Bedford, Mass., with 
liabilities of $23,722 and assets of $9,100. 

Michigan 

Mrs. Stella C. Hitching has opened 
Mrs. Hitching’s Home Bakery, 1006 
North Main Street, Royal Oak. 

Gottlieb Koch has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Kozy Nook Bakery, St. 
Joseph, from Ruby Warden and Grace 
Brown, and has renamed it the Neigh- 
borhood Bakery, by which name it for- 
merly was known. 


Minnesota 

H. P. Skottegard has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Grand Rapids, from E. 
M. Baker. 

William Jensen, 311 West Broadway, 
Minneapolis, has purchased the bakery 
of Koeffer & Roth at that address. 

Jess Griffin has opened a doughnut 
shop at 312 Third Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

Harry Conrad will open a bakery at 
New Richland. 

J. P. Ploumen has installed a dough 
mixer and flour sifter in his bakery at 
Shakopee. Further additions will be 
made to the equipment. 

Joseph Haas has installed a Century 
molder in his bakery at Sleepy Eye. His 
growing business already taxes the ca- 
pacity of his enlarged plant. 

Clifford H. Smith has taken over the 
interest of his partner, Joseph Brown, 
in the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Orton- 
ville. 

Missouri 

Fred Barrett has reopened the bakery 
at Galt. It has been closed since Jan. 
1, when it was operated by J. M. Con- 
ners. 

W. E. Bordelon, West Plains, former- 
ly of Dallas, Texas, will incorporate a 
company to build a $35,000 wholesale 
bakery. 

Milton Butler has sold the Southside 
Bakery, Maryville, to J. Bohon. 

Louis Schonberger has sold the Betty 
Ann Pastry Shop, St. Charles, to Anton 
Gille. 

Montana 

The Jenson Bakery, Sidney, was gut- 

ted by fire. 


Nebraska 

Merle Foy and Arland Wells have 
purchased the bakery at Rosalie. 

Clifford and Olin Gillan have pur- 
chased the bakery of Jerome Minnick, 
Exeter. 

Construction work on a $30,000 addi- 
tion to the Omar Baking Co., Forty- 


eighth and Nicholas Street, Omaha, will 


start April 1. 
New Jersey 

The Prince Street Bakery, Inc., New- 
ark, has been incorporated with 1,000 
shares of no par value. 

The Blue Ribbon Bake Shop, Inc., 
Plainfield, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by Harry Merican, Samuel I. 
Potter and Sidney Schwartz. | 

Fred Paul Rosch and Gus Rugel have 
closed the Model Bakery, West Ridge- 
wood Avenue, Ridgewood. 

Albert Kistner, proprietor Ridgewood 
(N, J.) Bakery, 29 Prospect Street, has 
been declared bankrupt. 


New Mexico 
J. B. Moody has opened a bakery at 
203 Water Street, Santa Fe. 


New York 
E. H. Hubbell & Co., Hempstead, L. 
I., have incorporated for $50,000 to do a 
bakery business. 
James Longwell, Wellsville, has opened 
the Variety Bake Shop. 


North Carolina 
The Carroll Grocery & Baking Co., 
Wilson, has been purchased by the Mer- 
chants’ Bakery, Inc. 


Ohio 
Paul Myers has purchased the bakery 
of R. E. McMasters, Creston. 


Oklahoma 

W. C. Reed, formerly of Bristow, has 
purchased the Home Bakery, Holden- 
ville, from R. R. Jennison. 

The Home Bakery, Miami, now occu- 
pies the entire 50-foot front formerly 
used by the Buster Brown Bakery and a 
jewelry store. 

Oregon 

N. C. Parrish has opened the Aloha 
(Oregon) Bakery. 

The Rainier (Oregon) Ideal Bakery, 
owned by Mike Edenhofer, has been 


closed. 
Portland, has 


Fenning’s Bakery, 
Division 


opened a branch at 13890% 
Street. 
Richard Domaschofsky, Dallas, 


has 





HARRY M. FREER, of the Holsum 

Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, shown 
above, is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Bakers Association. 
Prior to 1924 Mr. Freer was secretary- 
treasurer of the Standard Bakeries Cor- 
poration. He formerly operated the Ak- 
ron (Ohio) Baking Co. 
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sold the bakery and confectionery de- 
partments of his business to Paul Skeels. 


Pennsylvania 

Frank Obereker, 523 New Street, Al- 
lentown, operator of a bakery at that 
address for 18 years, is dead, aged 44. 

The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has opened a shop at 730 
State Street, Erie, under management of 
J. Scott Lynch. 

Pasquale Palestino has let a contract 
for a $8,000 bakery at 4927 Lancaster, 
Philadelphia. 

Braun Bros., Pittsburgh, will erect a 
bakery at Island Avenue and Montgom- 
ery Street, North Side. 

Abraham Waitz has been granted a 
building permit for the erection of a 
one-story brick bakery at 608 North 
Front Street, Allentown, at a cost of 
$8,000. 

South Dakota 

C. L. Ford has purchased the Artesian 
(S. D.) Bakery from J. N. Cross. 

Elroy Peterson has leased the Matte- 
son Building, Rosholt, for a bakery. 

Edward Swander will build a $75,000 
bakery at Rapid City. Construction will 
start this month. 

J. F. Basford has purchased the Stick- 
ney (S. D.) Bakery from H. D. Sparrow. 

Walter Fackelman has purchased the 
City Bakery, Fort Pierre, from Walter 
Sehnert. 

Tennessee 


The Queen City Bakery, Clarksville, 
is being operated by J. G. Ozment, of 
that place, who recently purchased the 
property from Kleeman & Co. The 
name also is being changed, effective at 
once, to the Ozment Bakery. 


Texas 


The C. J. Patterson Corporation, 4050 
Penn Street, Kansas City, Mo., has start- 
ed construction work on a large bakery 
plant in Houston at 4104 Leeland St., 
to be in operation some time next sum- 
mer. The company is making an invest- 
ment of about $100,000. 

L. Duke has opened a bakery at 2379 
North Main Street, Fort Worth. 

R. Roemer has opened the Bake-Rite 
Bakery, San Angelo, in its new plant. 

A. A. McGehee has purchased the Pal- 
ace Bakery, 104 Oak Street, Sweetwater, 
from Gus Dressler. 


Utah 


H. Winkel, Jr., has opened a bakery 
at Fairview. 
Washington 


Dalton Palmer and Roy Bame have 
purchased the Ferndale (Wash.) Bakery 
from Fred Buehlin. 

Nels Legernes has opened the Gateway 
Bakery, 413 Ontario Street, Hoquiam. 

C. G. Brooks has moved his bakery 
from North Park to Kirkland, and opened — 
in the new Allen Building. 

M. J. Mechtel, the first Tahoe at Long- 
view, has again leased the original loca- 
tion there and will reopen it as Mechtel’s 
Bakery. 

W. E. Rockhill and Paul Hahn have 
opened the Lighthouse Bakery, 4715 
University Way, Seattle. 

M. J. Mechtel has opened a bakery at 
Longview. 

The Pullman (Wash.) Electric Bak- 
ery has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital, by F. LeRoy Pressnell, James 
Dowling and Leo Evans. 

Fred Bueling, Ferndale, has sold his 
bakery to Dalton Palmer and Roy Bame. 

The Gateway, a bakery at Hoquiam, 
has been opened; Nels Legernes is man- 
ager. 

West Virginia 

The Wilson Bread Co., Clarksburg, will 
build a $15,000 addition to provide ga- 
rage and storage space. 


Wisconsin 


Andrew Gibart has opened a bakery 
at 715 Squire Avenue, Cudahy. 

The bakery of Anton Van Thull, Kim- 
berly, suffered $1,000 by fire. 
.C. D. Kirk, Kirk’s Bakery, Rhineland- 
er, has installed new equipment, includ- 
ing a molder and a rounder. 
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BRANSPORTATION 


MISSISSIPPI NAVIGATION 
PLANS ARE ANNOUNCED 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The Inland Wa- 

terways Corporation announces that 
service will be resumed on its upper 
Mississippi division on April 2. Officers 
of the corporation state that there will 
be regular service between St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis twice a week, 
leaving St. Louis at 10 p.m., Mondays 
and Thursdays, and arriving at St. Louis 
from the Twin Cities on Mondays and 
Thursdays at 7 a.m. There are to be 
sailings from Dubuque for the Twin 
Cities on Fridays and Saturdays at 10 
>.m. 
The corporation plans to operate a 
package car via the Illinois Central out 
of Chicago for overnight direct connec- 
tion with the sailings northward from 
Dubuque, thus offering a four days’ 
service between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. Arrivals at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis will be on Friday and Tuesday. 
Through bills of lading will cover joint 
rail and barge shipping, and the cost, 
say officers of the corporation, will be 
about 15 per cent less than by all-rail. 
Bills of lading will cover full liability 
for losses. The schedule between St. 
Louis and the Twin Cities will be sub- 
ject to revision in case operations should 
be found to require change. 


oe 


SEVERAL CHARTERS MADE 
FOR SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 


Dututru, Mrnn.—Several charters for 
the shipment of grain the coming spring 
have been made, and all contemplate no 
date of opening to be earlier than May 
1, shippers having accepted the decision 
of vesselmen to hold sailings of their 
boats until midnight of April 30. 

This does not mean that shippers have 
abandoned their efforts to secure a re- 
consideration by the vessel men of their 
position, but the parties having contracts 
to cover accepted their decision in these 
contracts. The rate contracted for is 3c 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and 
2%%c to Georgian Bay. Charters have 
been made for deliveries at both destina- 
tions. 

Lake-and-rail package freight rates 
for the season of 1928 went into effect 
March 19, and the movement to take 
advantage of the lake rates is expected 
to begin at once. It is predicted that 
the movement of automobiles by lake 
during the coming season will be much 
larger than ever before. 


oof 


TESTIMONY GIVEN AT RATE 
HEARING BY W. T. BROOKING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Equalizing transpor- 
tation rates to all ports and increasing 
competition of exporters for surplus 
grain will add dollars to the farmer’s 
income, W. T. Brooking, president of 
the Marshall Hall Grain Corporation, 
advised the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Chicago recently. 

Mr. Brooking cited the example of 
what he termed the Galveston monopoly 
of Oklahoma and Texas wheat as an 
unnatural situation adversely affecting 
wheat growers, and said that, as a result 
of alleged distorted freight rates, his 
company could only export through New 
Orleans, and this only because the Mis- 
sissippi barge line was available. The 
inconveniences of moving grain down the 
river by barge were offset by the low 
rate, compared with the rail rate, he 
said. Several railroad rates applicable 
to north Atlantic ports via Chicago ter- 
minate at East St. Louis, Mr. Brooking 
declared, and thus are not available for 
St. Louis dealers whose elevator facilities 
are on the Missouri side of the river. 
The cost of transferring the grain across 
the river made it impossible for the trad- 
ers to use those rates. 

Mr. Brooking opposed a further re- 
duction in rates from Chicago to the At- 
lantic ports, declaring that under pres- 
ent tariffs the St. Louis dealers have 
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difficulty in drawing grain from Kansas, 
Nebraska, Illinois a Iowa in competi- 
tion with Chicago. Considerable of that 
territory has been lost to St. Louis be- 
cause of the cheap transportation afford- 
ed by the combination rail-and-lake rates 
via Chicago. Persistent questioning by 
F. B. Townsend, of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, brought an assertion 
from Mr. Brooking that opening a route 
to New Orleans for spring wheat of the 
Northwest would benefit producers of 
that region. 


°<! 


WORK TO STOP CANADIAN 
SHIPMENT OF U. S. GRAIN 


Puiapetpui1a, Pa.— The comparable 
general freight rate situation as be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
and the difference in the methods of 
grain inspection in the two countries, 
both of which are vitally affecting grain 
exportation through the port of Phila- 
delphia, were discussed, March 18, by a 
committee representing the Commercial 
Exchange and officials and representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Reading Co., in the Bourse here. 

While no announcement was made of 
the deliberations, it was learned that 
the rail carriers’ committee, while sym- 
pathetic to the proposals of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, was unable to com- 
mit itself to any plan without further 
conferences with higher officials. These 
conferences soon will begin, it was said. 

It was pointed out by Hubert J. 
Horan, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change, who called the meeting, that 
Canada’s system of dockage, combined 
with lower rail rates from ports of 
origin along the Great Lakes to Mont- 
real, were attracting approximately 90,- 
000,000 bus American wheat annually 
through Canada, to the disadvantage of 
American business. He sought to get 
the rail carriers behind the movement 
to reduce the rail rates on ex-lakes grain 
to the Atlantic ports north of Hatteras. 

The rail carrier representatives said it 
would be necessary to bring the pro- 
posal before the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion for a hearing. Whether this action 
will be taken will depend upon the deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania and the Read- 
ing companies. 


o> 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, ‘as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From 
Halifax-St. John 









March- tNew 
To— +tNew York June Orleans 
Aberdeen ......... A 31.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam . 22.00 **23.00 
Antwerp ......e0- ¥ coos %*33.00 
Avonmouth ls 22.00 tt27.00 
WelGasst oo cevecseces m 24.00 t27.00 
BerMen ..cescsccces le 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ° eee 30.00 
BOMOR .cscccccees m ess %*23.00 
Bristol ........ \e 22.00 tt27.00 
Cardiff ...... e 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen R 31.00 35.00 
eae le 84.00 tf27.00 
DORBIG .cccsccccees s 32.00 45.00 
DORR ccc ccccveios J 24.00 tt27.00 
DURGOS .ncccccvcces le! 24.00 tt27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 even 45.00 
Gibraltar .......++.. *45.00 ceee wove 
Glasgow .....--0e8s 22.00 22.00 tt25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.0 
Hamburg ...«.«... *25.00 22.00 **23.00 
HAVPO oo csc cccccoce 40.00 ceele 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
BEG -caccgecces e 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
» Leith ...... 23.00 23.00 +tt27.00 
Liverpool .. 20.00 20.00 tt25.00 
London .... 20.00 20.00 +t125.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 tt27.00 
oe rrr *33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 eeee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
GEE oc ces 0.0y 08 ve00e *30.00 30.00 37.00 
PIPMBUS 2c cecccccecs 30.00 ence 40.00 
Rotterdam ,........ 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ..... » $1.00 25.00 tt27.00 
Stavanger ....... ++» 80,00 30.00 37.00 
Btettsm oc crsccccece *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm .......,. *33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bergen 29@30c, Bremen 22c, Co- 
penhagen 28@30c, Danzig 28@30c, Gibraltar 
35c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 30c, 
Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Stettin 28c, 
Stockholm 30@33c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. bEffec- 
tive through June, 1928. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

ttThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 





ASK THAT NORTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN RATE BE EQUALIZED 


PuiapetpHia, Pa, — The Shipping 
Board has invited the North Atlantic- 
United Kingdom Freight Conference to 
send a committee to Washington to con- 
fer with the board on March 21 on trans- 
atlantic rates on cargoes originating in 
Central Freight Association territory. 
The meeting was called at the request of 
the conference, 

The question of rates has been brought 
up, according to the Shipping Board an- 
nouncement, at the instance of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, which re- 
quests the board to reduce its rates on 
through shipments passing through Bos- 
ton, in order to create a scale of rates 
to Europe which shall be equal through 
all north Atlantic ports. Under pres- 
ent conditions, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and the Virginia ports have lower rail 
rates from the interior, while the ocean 
rates from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and the Virginia ports to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent are 
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Registration List 


Millers 
Adams, J. 8S., Cedar Hill (Tenn.) Roller 


Mills. 

Alexander, J. L., Bluefield (W. Va.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Anderson, William C., Anderson & Spilman, 
Danville, Ky. 

Anderson, W. B., Jr., Acme Mills, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

Ansted, George N., Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Barnes, O. J., Theodore Stivers Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Batts, J. T., Cedar Hill (Tenn.) Roller Mills. 

Baughman, J. S., J. H. Baughman & Son, 
Stratford, Ky. 

Borries, Fred, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Browder, Joseph, Browder Milling Co., Ful- 
ton, Ky. 

_ 8S. T., Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 


o, 

Clark, Robert R., Aunt Jemima Mills 
Branch of the Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Coleman, D. W. and Lee J., Clell Coleman 
& Sons, Burgin, Ky. 

Cooke, F. P., Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cooper, M. A., Cecilia (Ky.) Milling Co. 

Corn, C. H. and W, G., Lillie Milling Co., 
Franklin, Tenn. 

Dale, W. A., Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co, 

Dann, Lester W., Dann Mill & Grain Co., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Doyle, Charles, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich, ; 
Drees, Frank B., secretary, Michigan State 

Millers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 

Dunbar, Paul H., Clark Milling Co., Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

Eisenmayer, A. J. and W. C., Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Fagan, J. D., Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

Fisher, V. E., Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill, 

Fuhrer, Malcolm W., Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

oe. A. L., Gilster Milling Co., Chester, 


Glass, E. A., Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co. 

Goodpasture, J. A., Tervice Mill Co., Bris- 
tol, Mo. 

Grumme, James, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Hale, Lewis H., Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Ionia, Mich. 

Harris, Edward O., Harris 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Harrison, M. L. Harrison & Son, 
Bagdad, Ky. 

Heyde, William A., Cape County Milling 
Co., Jackson, Mo. 

Howard, C. A., Farmers’ Union Mill, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Hutchinson, F., Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co. : 

Johnson, Charles T., Home Mill & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Johnson, Charles T., Jr., Sunlight Milling 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Johnson, Richard P., J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn, 

Kendall, W. M., Blish Milling Co., 
mour, Ind, 

Knox, H. M., Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark, A. J., Monroe Milling Co., 


Milling Co., 


Sey- 


Waterloo, Ill. 

Laurent, E. E., Dunlop Milling Co., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

Lewis, G. M., Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Martin, F. E., Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

McDonald, E. R., Sumner County Flour Mill, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

McKenzie, C. D., McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich. 

McLemore, J. B., Model Mill Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Mefford, J. T., Maury Milling Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Tenn. 

Mennel, L. A. and M, N., Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo. 

Miller, L. B., Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Missman, R. N., Sunnyside Milling Co., Ev- 
ansville, Ind. 

Peak, L. L., Mountain City Mill Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
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the same, despite the fact tha 
and New York, particularly B 
much nearer the foreign ports. 

Representatives of north Atlantic 
ports from Portland to Norfolk met jp 
New York, March 16, to discuss this 
question. The New York representa. 
tives at the hearing protested strongly 
against any adjustment in ocean m4 
not based on an equalization of the 
through rates from competitive territory 


t Boston 
oston, are 


oo 
NEW BARGE LINE ANNOUNCED 

New Onteans, La.—The board of com. 
missioners of the port of New Orleans 
last week announced that a regular bar 
line service between here and Mississippi 
and Ohio river points would be estab. 
lished at once by the American Barge 
Line Co., Inc. One tow left New (. 
leans on March 15, and another will go 
on April 1, the schedule being every 15 
days thereafter. This is the first com. 
mon carrier barge line service, other than 
that of the federal government, to estab. 
lish a schedule between the lower Mis. 
sissippi and the upper valley. 
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—, Alvin E., Gilster Milling Co., Ches. 

ter, . 

Postel, Julius and Phillip H., Ph. H. Poste} 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Robertson, R. H., Middle Tennessee Milling 
Co., Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Rowe, Fred, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Satterwaite, J. O., William Hayden Milling 
Co., Tecumseh, Mich. 

Smith, J. A., Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. 

Sparks, W. L., Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind, 

Sparks, W. D., Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

=. W. M., Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 


Stanard, E. T., Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

Steinhauer, Andrews, Tell City (Ind.) Flour- 
ing Mills. 

Stivers, Theodore and F., Jr., Theodore Stiy- 
ers Milling Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 

Strowd, Dr. W. H., Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sutherland, Robert, D. B. Sutherland & 
Sons, Bloomfield, Ky. 

Voigt, Ralph A., Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Watkins, R., Smithfield (Ky.) Milling Co. 

White, E. E. and I. D., Rutherford (Tenn.) 
Milling Co. 

Zaring, Allen, Zaring Grain & Milling Co. 
Richmond, Ky. 


oS]! 
Allied Tradesmen 


Armstrong, G. R., Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago. 

Ballard, John O., Ballard-Messmore Grain 
Co., St. Louis. 

Baumgaertner, Ralph H., W. J. 
Grain Co., St. Louis. 

Beckley, Roy L., Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton 
Bag Co., St. Louis. 


Edwards 


Boyer, D. L., Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 
Chalk, Richard W., Phosphate Products 


Corporation, Richmond, Va. 

Chilton, J. M., Checker Board Elevator Co., 
St. Louis, 

Cowan, C. C., Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton 
Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Cox, Edwin, Phosphate Products Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Crenshaw, S. D., Phosphate Products Cor- 
poration, Richmond, Va. 

Denk, C. L., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Franklin, Ky. 

Eichler, F. E., Modern Miller, St. Louis. 

Ferguson, H. K., American Miller, Chicago. 

Koch, L. A., National Miller, Chicago. 

Kolb, P. Val, Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 

a F. W., Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas 

ity. 

Lang, Bert H., First National Bank in St. 
Louis. 

Martin, Wayne G., Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis. 

McGavock, Harris, Victor Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 

Morgan, J. B., Jr., Werthan-Morgan-Ham- 
ilton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Niergarth, W. J., Marshall Hall Grain Cor- 
poration, St. Louis. 

Pritchard, Paul, Overland Grain Co., St. 
Louis. 

Raschke, O. H., Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago. 

Reynolds, Hal, Millers’ Review & Dixie Mill- 
er, Atlanta, Ga. 

Richards, W. O., National Miller, Chicago. 

Sanders, J. O., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Clark, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
St. Louis. 

. W., Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago. 

Stuart, George A., Bureau of Markets, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Thompson, J. A., Werthan-Morgan-Hamil- 
ton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Wagner, Charles D., Bemis Bro. Bag ©. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Werthan, Morris and Joseph, Werthan-Mor 
gan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wiggin, W. H., The Northwestern Millet, 

Toledo, 
Bonslagel, Miss Connie, State Home Demon: 
stration Agent, Little Rock, Ark. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Alabama 

J. G. Thomas has purchased the Tus- 

(Ala.) Bakery. 
Wells Cookie Co., organization of 
which at Montgomery was recently an- 
is planning erection of a small 
bakery plant in that city to specialize in 
the baking of cookies and similar prod- 


ucts. 
Arizona 
The Pew-Watson Fuel & Feed Co., 
Mesa, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Ellis H. Pew and R. H. Kennerdell. 


California 
Thomas and Mary E. Randall have 
d the Park Blvd. Bakery, 1829 
Fer Boulevard, Oakland, from Joseph 
and Theresa Juan. 

G. Sarto has purchased the Peter Pan 
Bakery, Campbell, from H. C. Tuttle. 

The Moore Pie & Cake Co., 826 Fell 
Street, San Francisco, has been capital- 
ised for $100,000 by Leo P. Moore, F. E. 
Lechner and W. F. Hefferman. 

Duff & Hutchison have opened a grain 
and feed business in Placerville. 

Arthur Daussat has opened rice and 
grain brokerage offices in Woodland. 

The Crowley Feed Co., Hayward, will 
erect a warehouse, 

The Bread Box Bakery, Inc., 705 West 
Ivy, Los Angeles, has been incorporated 
for $50,000 by P. J. Alvarado, E. P. 
Ranson and M. D. Romero. 

Eggli Bros., Los Angeles, have been 
incorporated for $25,000 by John P., 
Lillian, Joseph F. and Doris Eggli, to 
specialize in pies. 

Earl F. Cooper will build an $8,000 
bakery at 787 East Fourteenth Street, 
San Leandro. 

Colorado 


Richard Tremayne has purchased the 
bakery of Charles Williams, East Ben- 
nett Avenue, Cripple Creek. 

The H. & H. Bakery, Florence, has 
been purchased by H. G. Schach. 


Florida 

G. C. Inlow, Pahokee, who has been 
identified with the bakery business in 
the Southeast for some years, has start- 
ed construction work on a bakery in that 
place, 

Georgia 

The Davis Bakery, Gainesville, recent- 
ly reported burned, is planning imme- 
diate rebuilding of the plant. 

The City Bakery, Cochran, is now be- 
ing operated by new owners, B. J. Ball 
and Mrs. B. K. Richardson, both of 
Tallahassee, Fla., who purchased the 
business a few weeks ago. They intend 
to enlarge the capacity of the plant. 


Idaho 


S. E. Brady has installed bakery 
equipment in the Bannock Hotel, Poca- 
tello. Baked goods will be made for the 
lunch rooms and cafe. 


Illinois 


Harris & Poulos, of the Antioch (Ill.) 
Cafe, will open a bakery. 

George Wright, Assumption, 
opened George’s Bakery. 

Vern Anderson will operate the Gold- 
en Crust Bakery, Assumption, for Mrs. 
Mary Vilmure, owner. 

George Neuman has purchased the 
bakery of Edward Blumer, 4757 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chicago. 

Lewis Bros. have purchased the Ebbs 
Sanitary Bakery, Carbondale. 

Edward Duncan, operating a bakery 
at Donovan, has purchased also the 
O'Riley Bakery, Watseka. 


Indiana 
Wade Endsley has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. R. Spencer, Arcadia. 
Stephen Nonnes has purchased the 
ery of C. F. Boule & Son, La Porte. 
The Studebaker Grain & Seed Co., of 
Bluffton, has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000, all preferred stock. 


Iowa 
Henry W. Duckworth, Bloomfield, has 
sold his bakery to Mr. Mills. 
The business of J. H. Hettinger, feed 
and produce, Silver City, was sold to 


has 








B. F. Brown, and resold by him to Wil- 
liam Ray. 

Harold J. Conklin has purchased the 
Martin A, Owen Bakery, 318 West Mont- 
gomery Street, Creston. 

Miss Dora Sybenga has sold an inter- 
est in the Sybenga Bakery, Pella, to F. 
Korn, of Davenport. 

H. A. Dougall has purchased the 
George E. Cooke Bakery, Washington. 

Amos Hanson will conduct a feed 
store at Collins. 

Kansas 

Fred Beerman has purchased the bak- 
ery of H, A. Harms, Great Bend. 

B. W. Shaver has opened a store at 
Belpre, handling mixed feeds, millfeeds, 
salt, etc. 

Kentucky 

W. W. McElrath has purchased a 
third interest in the Smith-Ross Whole- 
sale Feed Co., Murray. 


Massachusetts 

F. G. Jensen & Sons, 1539 Main 
Street, Springfield, have acquired Dietz’s 
Bakery and Restaurant, 266 Bridge 
Street, and will operate it as a branch. 

Rossi Bros., Inc., Chelsea, Mass., to 
deal in flour, bakery products, etc., has 
been formed, with a capital of 150 
shares of no par value. 

The United Co-operative Farmers, 
Inc., Fitchburg, Mass., has been formed, 
with a capital of $50,000. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Mortimer C. Hemmen- 
way, baker, Worcester, Mass., with liabil- 
ities of $3,194 and assets of $1,121. 

Garofolo & Cristodoro, bakers, Boston 
and Mattapan, have filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, with firm liabili- 
ties of $4,885 and assets of $700. Liabili- 
ties of Louis Garofolo approximate $1,- 
200, with no assets; liabilities of Ettore 
Cristodoro $2,409, with no assets. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Jacob Shief, hay and 
grain dealer, New Bedford, Mass., with 
liabilities of $23,722 and assets of $9,100. 

Michigan 

Mrs. Stella C. Hitching has opened 
Mrs. Hitching’s Home Bakery, 1006 
North Main Street, Royal Oak. 

Gottlieb Koch has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Kozy Nook Bakery, St. 
Joseph, from Ruby Warden and Grace 
Brown, and has renamed it the Neigh- 
borhood Bakery, by which name it for- 
merly was known. 


Minnesota 

H. P. Skottegard has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Grand Rapids, from E. 
M. Baker. 

William Jensen, 311 West Broadway, 
Minneapolis, has purchased the bakery 
of Koeffer & Roth at that address. 

Jess Griffin has opened a doughnut 
shop at 312 Third Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

Harry Conrad will open a bakery at 
New Richland. 

J. P. Ploumen has installed a dough 
mixer and flour sifter in his bakery at 
Shakopee. Further additions will be 
made to the equipment. 

Joseph Haas has installed a Century 
molder in his bakery at Sleepy Eye. His 
growing business already taxes the ca- 
pacity of his enlarged plant. 

Clifford H. Smith has taken over the 
interest of his partner, Joseph Brown, 
in the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Orton- 
ville. 

Missouri 

Fred Barrett has reopened the bakery 
at Galt. It has been closed since Jan. 
1, when it was operated by J. M. Con- 
ners. 

W. E. Bordelon, West Plains, former- 
ly of Dallas, Texas, will incorporate a 
company to build a $35,000 wholesale 
bakery. 

Milton Butler has sold the Southside 
Bakery, Maryville, to J. Bohon. 

Louis Schonberger has sold the Betty 
Ann Pastry Shop, St. Charles, to Anton 
Gille. 

Montana 

The Jenson Bakery, Sidney, was gut- 

ted by fire. 


Nebraska 

Merle Foy and Arland Wells have 
purchased the bakery at Rosalie. 

Clifford and Olin Gillan have pur- 
chased the bakery of Jerome Minnick, 
Exeter. 

Construction work on a $30,000 addi- 
tion to the Omar Baking Co., Forty- 


eighth and Nicholas Street, Omaha, will 


start April 1. 
New Jersey 

The Prince Street Bakery, Inc., New- 
ark, has been incorporated with 1,000 
shares of no par value. 

The Blue Ribbon Bake Shop, Inc., 
Plainfield, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by Harry Merican, Samuel I. 
Potter and Sidney Schwartz. . 

Fred Paul Rosch and Gus Rugel have 
closed the Model Bakery, West Ridge- 
wood Avenue, Ridgewood. 

Albert Kistner, proprietor Ridgewood 
(N. J.) Bakery, 29 Prospect Street, has 
been declared bankrupt. 


New Mexico 
J. B. Moody has opened a bakery at 
203 Water Street, Santa Fe. 


New York 
E. H. Hubbell & Co., Hempstead, L. 
I., have incorporated for $50,000 to do a 
bakery business. 
James Longwell, Wellsville, has opened 
the Variety Bake Shop. 


North Carolina 
The Carroll Grocery & Baking Co., 
Wilson, has been purchased by the Mer- 
chants’ Bakery, Inc. 


Ohio 
Paul Myers has purchased the bakery 
of R. E. McMasters, Creston. 


Oklahoma 

W. C. Reed, formerly of Bristow, has 
purchased the Home Bakery, Holden- 
ville, from R. R. Jennison. 

The Home Bakery, Miami, now occu- 
pies the entire 50-foot front formerly 
used by the Buster Brown Bakery and a 
jewelry store. 

Oregon 

N. C. Parrish has opened the Aloha 
(Oregon) Bakery. 

The Rainier (Oregon) Ideal Bakery, 
owned by Mike Edenhofer, has been 
closed. 

Fenning’s Bakery, Portland, has 
opened a branch at 1390% Division 
Street. 

Richard Domaschofsky, Dallas, has 


ARRY M. FREER, of the Holsum 

Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, shown 
above, is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Bakers Association. 
Prior to 1924 Mr. Freer was secretary- 
treasurer of the Standard Bakeries Cor- 
poration. He formerly operated the Ak- 
ron (Ohio) Baking Co. 





sold the bakery and confectionery de- 
partments of his business to Paul Skeels, 


Pennsylvania 

Frank Obereker, 523 New Street, Al- 
lentown, operator of a bakery at that 
address for 13 years, is dead, aged 44. 

The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has opened a shop at 730 
State Street, Erie, under management of 
J. Scott Lynch. 

Pasquale Palestino has let a contract 
for a $3,000 bakery at 4927 Lancaster, 
Philadelphia. 

Braun Bros., Pittsburgh, will erect a 
bakery at Island Avenue and Montgom- 
ery Street, North Side. 

Abraham Waitz has been granted a 
building permit for the erection of a 
one-story brick bakery at 608 North 
Front Street, Allentown, at a cost of 
$8,000. 

South Dakota 

C. L. Ford has purchased the Artesian 
(S. D.) Bakery from J. N. Cross. 

Elroy Peterson has leased the Matte- 
son Building, Rosholt, for a bakery. 

Edward Swander will build a $75,000 
bakery at Rapid City. Construction will 
start this month. 

J. F. Basford has purchased the Stick- 
ney (S. D.) Bakery from H. D. Sparrow. 

Walter Fackelman has purchased the 
City Bakery, Fort Pierre, from Walter 
Sehnert. 

Tennessee 


The Queen City Bakery, Clarksville, 
is being operated by J. G. Ozment, of 
that place, who recently purchased the 
property from Kleeman & Co. The 
name also is being changed, effective at 
once, to the Ozment Bakery. 


Texas 


The C. J. Patterson Corporation, 4050 
Penn Street, Kansas City, Mo., has start- 
ed construction work on a large bakery 
plant in Houston at 4104 Leeland St., 
to be in operation some time next sum- 
mer. The company is making an invest- 
ment of about $100,000. 

L. Duke has opened a bakery at 2379 
North Main Street, Fort Worth. 

R. Roemer has opened the Bake-Rite 
Bakery, San Angelo, in its new plant. 

A. A. McGehee has purchased the Pal- 
ace Bakery, 104 Oak Street, Sweetwater, 
from Gus Dressler. 


Utah 


H. Winkel, Jr., has opened a bakery 
at Fairview. 
Washington 


Dalton Palmer and Roy Bame have 
purchased the Ferndale (Wash.) Bakery 
from Fred Buehlin. 

Nels Legernes has opened the Gateway 
Bakery, 413 Ontario Street, Hoquiam. 

C. G. Brooks has moved his bakery 
from North Park to Kirkland, and opened 
in the new Allen Building. 

M. J. Mechtel, the first baker at Long- 
view, has again leased the original loca- 
tion there and will reopen it as Mechtel’s 
Bakery. 

W. E. Rockhill and Paul Hahn have 
opened the Lighthouse Bakery, 4715 
University Way, Seattle. 

M. J. Mechtel has opened a bakery at 
Longview. 

The Pullman (Wash.) Electric Bak- 
ery has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital, by F. LeRoy Pressnell, James 
Dowling and Leo Evans. 

Fred Bueling, Ferndale, has sold his 
bakery to Dalton Palmer and Roy Bame. 

The Gateway, a bakery at Hoquiam, 
has been opened; Nels Legernes is man- 
ager. E 

West Virginia 

The Wilson Bread Co., Clarksburg, will 
build a $15,000 addition to provide ga- 
rage and storage space. 


Wisconsin 


Andrew Gibart has opened a bakery 
at 715 Squire Avenue, Cudahy. 

The bakery of Anton Van Thull, Kim- 
berly, suffered $1,000 by fire. 

.C. D. Kirk, Kirk’s Bakery, Rhineland- 
er, has installed new. equipment, includ- 
ing a molder and a rounder. 
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BACKUS THROWS SUP- 
PORT TO LOWDEN 


Thus ran a recent headline in a Min- 
neapolis evening newspaper announcing 
the fact that the Minneapolis millionaire 
lumberman and paper manufacturer had 
decided to help the Illinois candidate. 
“Thank goodness Backus is going to back 
us,” Frank Lowden might have said if he 
had as keen a sense of humor as we 
have. If Mr. Lowden wants to show his 
gratitude, he should get as near as he 
can to returning the compliment by 
lending his support to the badly battered 
Bacchus. 

* 7 

Add to Similes.—As patient as a milk- 

man’s horse. 
7 * 
Unpaid Advertisement 


When Papa’s been out late at night 

And comes home feeling rather tight, 

And waking, thinks his head will burst, 

What does he use to quench his thirst? 
Ask Dad, Eno’s. | 


The Height of Embarrassment 
Dear Sir.—I am a grocer. The other 
day I was weighing out a pound of 
sugar for a customer of mine when I 
found that I had my hand resting on the 
wrong side of the scale and had given 
at least one half pound overweight. You 

can well imagine my embarrassment. 

SHorty WaIre. 
* #*# 


The next number will be a song and 
dance by Ido Luke Phunni entitled “She 
Was Only a Baker’s Daughter, and Oh! 
How She Needed Dough.” Please have 
your money ready for the collection. 

* * 


And now comes the news that they 
have discovered a new vitamin. The two 
Californians responsible for the find are 
christening it F, and we'll bet all the 
vitamins we own that bread is seriously 
lacking in vitamin F. 

- * 

They say that rats and guinea pigs 
fed on food that is deficient in the new 
vitamin F attained scarcely more than 
half. their normal growth, and remained 
sexually immature. We can see no harm 
in reducing the size of rats or guinea 
pigs, and any one who has read “Pigs Is 
Pigs” will agree that it would be a good 
thing to cut down the sexual maturity of 
guinea pigs. 

» * 

DID YOU HEAR ABOUT this dog, 
called Mabel, that talks? Funny thing 
that a dog should be able to talk, but 
it’s not so funny that it should be of 
the female variety. 

7” . 


FAIRY TALE 

Once there was a salesman who sold 
a wonderful machine that would cleanse 
anything, from a carpet to a bunch of 
dirty dishes, by the use of a vacuum. 
He was generously going the rounds of 
an apartment house district in a large 
city in order that he might spread the 
news of this new machine because, with 
the gallantry of a true, Christian gentle- 
man, he wished to save many women 
from a life of drudgery, chapped hands 
and knobbly knees. 

Coming to a palatial mansion that was 
named the Splendide Apartments, he en- 
tered the swing doors and looked around 
him, wondering at which apartment he 
should beat his tattoo first. Suddenly 
he noticed a sign which read: 


| NO SOLICITORS ALLOWED | 
Whereupon the salesman _ turned 


around and quickly left the building. 


* # 


A Bull in a Cafe 
We all know what is supposed to hap- 
pen when a bull gets into a china shop, 
but the likely effect of a bull’s entrance 


into a café has hitherto been problem- 
atical. Some smart Aleck might say 
that it results in the place being pad- 
locked if the bull gets no liquor or in 
the bull getting tight if he does, but 
— not talking about that kind of a 
ull. 

The other day in Bradford, Eng., eight 
men were sitting in a café when a bull 
that was being driven to market thought 
he would drop in to see what the place 
was like. The men, not having taken 
correspondence lessons in bull fighting, 
seized the first thing that came to hand 
and found that it was a waitress. Real- 
izing that a waitress was a poor weapon 
against a bull, they threw her into the 
kitchen via the serving window and pro- 
ceeded to follow her in quick succes- 
sion. Unfortunately, the last man was a 
trifle larger than the window, with the 
result that he got stuck halfway. His 
companions tugged and the bull also 
did his best to help the fellow through 
by butting him in the rear. Finally he 
came through with a pop worthy of a 
bottle of Mumm’s best, causing his 
companions to collapse one on top of the 
other like a pack of playing cards. The 
waitress, who had landed in a tray full 
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of custard pies and cream puffs, cheered 
vociferously. 
* * 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN, please note 
that the above eminently suitable sce- 
nario is for sale at a reasonable price. 

om . 


Take Heed Mr. McCann! 

Our friend Branny McCann ought to 
learn a lesson from the news that George 
Asher, known in the South as the “hu- 
man horse,” has just died penniless in 
a Joplin hospital. Asher, who lived on 
horse feeds such as bran and oats, 
earned his title by the fact that he de- 
sired to look and act like a member of 
the equine family. He wore his hair 
cut to resemble a horse’s mane, wore 
shoes shod with heavy horse shoes, and 
had a special harness with which to pull 
a heavy wagon. His chief pastime was 
to stage pulling contests with horses, and 
he often won over small animals. 

* * 


THERE IS SOME EXCUSE for a 
man like that. He was willing to look 
like a horse so long as he was acting 
like one, but most eaters of bran only 
want to act like one. * 


CR Sitar 
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A Chilean Mill and Elevator 


S wheat is the most important farm product in southern Chile, flour mill- 
ing is one of the leading industries in this section of the country, states 


a recent report from the United States vice consul at Concepcion. 


The 


industry represents an invested capital of about $13,658,726, and the produc- 
tion of the mills during 1926 was valued at $24,227,275, amounting to about 


5,164,000 bbls. 
forms the bulk of the production. 


This figure includes products other than flour, but the latter 
The industry, as a whole, showed a profit 


of about 19 per cent on the officially declared capital for profits and sink- 
ing funds, and appears to be on a sound basis and in good financial condition. 

Chile’s position as producer of wheat and flour is unique on the west coast 
of South America, and enables her to supply her neighbors to the north, prin- 
cipally Peru and Bolivia. Southern Chile must also supply the nitrate regions 
of the northern part of the republic, which are unable to sustain themselves. 

No statistics are available to show the source of the flour being shipped 
into Chile at present, but the demand in recent years has been largely filled 


by Argentina. 
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WHAT MASTER FARMERS CAN po 
HE “Master Farmer” movement, 
started in 1925 by Clifford Gregory 

editor of the Prairie Farmer, Chicago, 

has now been introduced into 17 states, 
usually by farm publications. Mr. Greg- 
ory’s original plan is followed in most 

cases. The honor seeks the man. A 

farmer is nominated by his neighbors, 

His work is studied by competent judges, 

who observe every factor making up good 

farming and good citizenship. 

A survey of the records of the master 
farmers in a state is interesting. 

The Farmer-Stockman conferred the 
degree of master farmer upon 18 Okla- 
homa farmers for 1927. Their average 
age is 52. They have spent from 14 to 
40 years in farming. They own on an 
average 399 acres each. The average 
value of the farms owned by these Okla- 
homa farmers is $32,000, and the average 
net income on this investment for the 
years 1924-26 was 10.4 per cent; that is, 
this per cent of income was obtained over 
and above the family living and after all 
operating expenses were paid. The 
amount thus earned is available for op- 
erator’s labor and management, and for 
interest on the investment. 

On 11 of these Oklahoma Master Farms 
which produce wheat, the average was 
25 bus, compared with the state average 
during the same years of 14. The aver- 
age yield of cotton on nine farms was 
304 Ibs of lint per acre, compared with 
the state average of 177. The average 
yield of corn on 13 farms was 28 bus, 
while the state average is 17.5. The aver- 
age yield of oats on 18 farms was 38 
bus, and the state average is 25.—Agri- 
cultural Review, 

& % & 


BISCUITS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


When the British took over Mesopo- 
tamia, the military doctors of the army 
of occupation were ordered to examine 
the food consumed by the inhabitants, for 
it was believed that the epidemics which 
sometimes ravage the country might be 
traced to fig and date biscuits. The na- 
tives cheerfully produced samples of 
these delicacies, and wondered if the 
white men required them for the pur- 
pose of performing conjuring tricks. 
Upon a skilled interpreter explaining the 
scientists’ intentions, the Mesopotamians 
were extremely annoyed, interference 
with the liberty of the subject being 4 
thing which they cannot brook. The bis- 
cuit eaters revolted, and it took several 
tons of shot and shell to convince the 
blacks that medical science also would 
stand no interference. Finally, a better 
feeling was established, and though the 
gourmets do not appreciate being told 
that unripe figs should on no account be 
introduced into biscuits, each refrains 
from throwing his murderous spears at 
the doctors.—George Cecil, in Milling. 


& 
ORGANIZATION 

Twelve days ago I left two watches 
with a watchmaker for repairs and clean- 
ing. On three different occasions when 
I called for the watches he was out. He 
was in when I called today, but the 
watches were not ready because he had 
been ill with a cold. 

Figuring on the basis of my past ex- 
perience, I will have to make two trips 
to find him in again. I will then get one 
watch, and will probably have to wait 
another week for the second. 

Life is too short to deal with individ- 
uals regularly. Most of us prefer to do 
business with organizations that are not 
subject to the frailties of individuals. 

An organization does not need a lunch 
period. It is not subject to illness. If 
conditions require it, an organization can 
work day and night. 

The perfect organization is the glori- 
fied individual, because the truly success- 
ful organization is the expression of some 
one man—a punctual, honest, fair, effi- 
cient man.—Bagology. . 
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The Provident Chemical Works Venture in Technical Sales Service 
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The New Six-Room Structure Housing the Technical 


Provident Chemical Works began 

to develop a special service for 
millers who’ desired that analyses of 
their products be made. Special equip- 
ment for this purpose, and for making 
baking tests, was installed in a modern 
one-room laboratory, and experienced 
baking chemists were engaged to super- 
vise the baking of biscuits under vary- 
ing conditions and to make formula 
recommendations to meet unusual situa- 
tions. 

Within a comparatively few months 
this had developed into an important 
factor in the business of the Provident 
Chemical Works, and is now known as 
the technical sales service division. It is 
housed in a new, modern, six-room lab- 
oratory, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, and is under the personal 
supervision of P. Val Kolb, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, and under the direct supervision 
of Paul Logue, chief chemist. 

The Provident technical sales service 
division is divided into three depart- 
ments, each having its own laboratories 
and corps of workers. The analytical 
department, headed by W. G. Warning, 
handles the analysis of all raw and fin- 
ished products of the company, and also 
answers all requests for special analyses 
made by millers of plain and self-rising 
flour wherein phosphate is used. The 
research department directs its efforts to 
the improvement of present products 
and the development of new ones. It 
also works closely ‘with millers seeking 
technical information. 

Probably one of the most interesting 


Fe Prov in the summer of 1925 the 
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A Glimpse of the 


phases of the technical sales service now 
being carried on by the Provident Chem- 
ical Works is that being done in its bak- 
ing department. Here flours are ex- 
amined to determine the chemical leaven- 
ing proportions that should be used in 
them. As different flours react in a dif- 
ferent manner to leavening agents, this 
work is proving quite valuable. The de- 
partment is under the personal direction 
of a technical baking chemist, and flours 
being examined are subjected to actual 
baking tests, which, with the records of 
previous tests, enables an accurate deci- 
sion to be rendered regarding all flours 
submitted for examination. Although 
this service is still in its infancy, it has 
furnished over 100 complete baking re- 
ports, comprising several hundred bak- 
ing tests, and over 2,000 bakings, totaling 
over 10,000 biscuits. 
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Bread Consumption from Another Point of View 


N the January issue of the American 
Agricultural Review, journal of the 

American Farm Congress, its editor, 
W. I. Drummond, discusses causes of re- 
duced bread consumption as follows: 

The Northwestern Miller, published at 
Minneapolis, points out that as a result 
of 20 years of consistent advertising of 
citrus fruits, the consumption of oranges 
and grapefruit has increased five times 
faster than the country’s population in- 
crease, while during the same period the 
consumption of flour has decreased ap- 
proximately one bushel per person, or 
Something like 20 per cent. 

“Barely 25 years ago,” says The North- 
Western Miller, “a loaf of bread was a 
loaf of bread and an orange was a lux- 
ury, chiefly associated with Christmas. 
Today a loaf of bread continues to be a 
loaf of bread, but the orange has stepped 
up even with it and claimed a place as 
its peer on the tables of all but the very 
Poor. How much of this change would 
have come about without any effort on 

If of oranges cannot, of course, be 
Measured. Dietary changes have result- 
ed largely from increased income and a 


higher standard of living. Yet it is to be 
noted that those foods have gained most 
which have had greatest group effort 
back of them, and those have lost most 
which have done least for their own 
cause. There is, in this story of citrus 
fruits and in the whole record of dietary 
changes, not one fact supporting the 
theory that nothing can be done about 
the rate of bread consumption. One or 
two cents per barrel on flour, a small 
fraction of the tax paid by citrus fruits 
[for advertising purposes], would yet 
restore flour and its products to their 
former place at the head of the table.” 
The value of advertising cannot well 
be overestimated, but readers of all 
classes of publications will be surprised 
at the statement or inference from this 
leading flour trade journal that flour has 
not been well advertised. Furthermore, 
the improvements in milling and bread 
making during the past few years have 
been simply marvelous. So great has 


been the advancement in the science of 
bread making that this art or practice 
is rapidly being abandoned in the homes. 
There can be no complaint about the 
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quality, the palatability, or the food value 
of a loaf of commercial bread. 

It is not probable that any amount 
of advertising could restore the former 
per capita consumption of flour through- 
out the United States. The reason ‘is 
fundamental, and has to do with the 
changes brought about by the age of ma- 
chinery, together with the passing of the 
pioneer era, in which men were com- 
pelled to perform arduous manual labor. 

Up to a few years ago the paving or 
repaving of a city street, the laying of 
a sewer or water line, the building of a 
railroad or public highway, the erection 
of buildings and bridges, and all such 
construction work called for the use of 
the utmost physical strength of many 
thousands of men. These men worked 
long hours. .It was necessary for them 
to consume large quantities of muscle 
building foods. This was almost as true 
of the building of the Keokuk dam as 
of the pyramids of Egypt. . No other 
food is so good for men who labor hard 
as is wheat and its chief product, bread, 
which always has been known as the 
staff of life. 

Most of the heavy tasks referred to, 
and many others, now are performed by 
a relatively small number of men, operat- 
ing modern machinery. A large propor- 
tion of these men do not even have to 
stand up while at work, but sit on a 
comfortable seat, and manipulate a few 
convenient levers. One or two men, with 
a dredger, a ditcher, a pavement strip- 
per, or similar machines, now do more 
work than 50 or 100 could formerly, and 
do it better. 

Even those who produce bread grains 
no longer are called upon for the man- 
ual exertion which was the price paid by 
their fathers. Few of them even walk 
when plowing, or handle the heavy grain 
by hand. 

So, not only is the number of men en- 
gaged in heavy tasks very much smaller 
than before the age of machinery, but 
their per capita consumptive capacity is 
less: They could not eat and assimilate 
the amount of food necessary under for- 
mer conditions, even if their appetites 
called for it. If the operator of a mod- 
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ern pavement breaker were to eat as 
much and as heavy food as his predeces- 
sors who used sledges and drills, he 
would die before his time. 

Increased knowledge of the science of 
diet also has much to do with better bal- 
ancing of the menu. In any such read- 
justment, wheat and meat must inevit- 
ably lose. 

The citizenship of the United States, 
taken as a whole, presents the amazing 
spectacle of a people having too much to 
eat, and striving, not to get food, but to 
avoid overeating. Citrus and other 
fruits, vegetables and nuts will form an 
increasing portion of the diet of our peo- 
ple, unless some other economic change 
should revive the necessity for long and 
sustained manual labor. 


oo! 


Yeast Cakes in Use 
a Century Ago 


OBBETT, in his “Cottage Economy” 
published in 1823, describes the 
production of yeast cakes for the 

purpose of baking as follows: “The peo- 
ple of Long Island make a parcel of 
these cakes once a year, and when they 
bake, they use them instead of leaven. 
To make them, they use three ounces of 
good hops, three pounds and a half of 
rye flour, seven pounds of Indian corn 
meal, and one gallon of water. Rub the 
hops so as to separate them. Put them 
into the water, which is to be boiling at 
the time. Let them boil half an hour, 
then strain the liquor ‘through a fine 
sieve into an earthen vessel. While the 
liquor is hot put in the rye flour, stirring 
the liquor well, and quickly, as the rye 
flour goes into it. The day after, when 
it is working, put in the Indian meal, 
stirring it well as it goes in. Before the 
Indian meal be all in, the mass will be 
very stiff; and it will, in fact, be dough, 
very much of the consistency of the 
dough that bread is made of. Take this 
dough, knead it well, as you would for 
piecrust, roll it out with a rolling-pin as 
you roll out piecrust, to the thickness of 
about a third of an inch. When you 
have it, or a part of it at a time, rolled 
out, cut it up into cakes with a tumbler 
glass turned upside down, or with some- 
thing else that will answer the same 
purpose. Take a clean board, a tin may 
be better, and put the cakes to dry in the 
sun. Turn them every day; let them re- 
ceive no wet, and they will become as 
hard as_a ship biscuit; put them into a 
bag or box and keep them in a place 
perfectly free from damp. When you 
bake, take two cakes of the thickness 
above mentioned, and about three inches 
in diameter; put them in hot water over 
night, having cracked them first. Let 
the vessel containing them stand near 
the fireplace all night; they will dissolve 
by the morning, and then you use them 
in setting your sponge, as it is called, 
precisely as you would the yeast of beer.” 
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Units in Which a Mill’s 
Output Is Sold 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


ECENTLY a miller was consider- 
R ing the changing conditions through 

which the industry has passed in 
late years. He pointed out the change 
from the old stone mill to our modern, 
daylight plants, and the altered selling 
conditions from the days when a miller 
sold practically his entire surplus output 
to a very few customers to the present 
time of intensive competition. 

He went on to say that just as great 
changes have taken place in other phases 
of milling, but because they have not 
been as spectacular the trade at large 
has not been so greatly impressed with 
them, although they have been propor- 
tionately important and far-reaching. 

This miller, who has a habit of delv- 
ing most thoroughly into all phases of 
the industry, then turned his remarks 
to the flour package, or container, which, 
he said, has been altered with the years 
just as greatly as any other phase of 
milling, always keeping pace with the 
output of the mill and following the de- 
mands of the buying public. In so do- 
ing, tremendous changes have been 
brought about in the mediums in which 
flour is sold. 

“Consider the miller of olden times,” 
said this miller. “He toiled, even as you 
and I; but when it came to packages— 
the customer ‘rolled his own! That was 
the simple life. The wheat was ground 
into flour and put into whatever the 
buyer brought with him—wicker baskets 
lined with paper or cloth, cooking uten- 
sils, bags made from cast-off clothing, 
wine casks or tubs, or what not. Any- 
thing served to carry the meal home. 
The Jolly Miller had no cause to worry; 
his job was to make the flour, and when 
that was done his job was ended. The 
happy old boy ground the wheat, and 
ground it well, and that was that; and 
he had the respect of all his fellow-citi- 
zens.” 

Thinking back over the progress of 
milling in this respect, the miller recalled 
that the wood barrel was the first stand- 
ard container to be adopted by the in- 
dustry. When mills started to look far- 
ther than their own neighborhood for 
business, something had to be found in 
which to pack and transport the flour, 
and the wood barrel and half-barrel be- 
came the packages in demand. When 
traffic upon the Mississippi River was at 
its height, it was no uncommon sight to 
see thousands of barrels of flour upon 
the levees at milling points awaiting 
shipment upon the river. 

“In those days, however,” according to 
this miller, “simplicity was still the rule. 
A barrel was a barrel, and that was 
what the miller packed his flour in. The 
consumer took it as it was, or left it— 
just as he chose. One thing sure, if he 
wanted some flour, he took it in a barrel 
or not at all. 

“Variety in flour packages began to be 
a factor in milling with the advent of 
jute from India and the growing popu- 
larity of cotton containers. Innumer- 
able causes led to the rapidly increasing 
use of containers of this character. How- 
ever, it was not until 1847 that the first 
factory for making bags commercially 
came into existence. 

“Even then the decline in the use of 
wooden packages was a gradual one. 
In 1890, according to figures published 
in The Miller’s Almanack and compiled 
from confidential reports to The North- 
western Miller, 44.7 per cent of the out- 
put of the Minneapolis mills was packed 
in barrels. In 1895 this percentage had 
decreased to 26, in 1900 to 21.8, in 1905 
to 18.5, in 1910 to 9.3, in 1915 to 5.1, and 
in 1917, the last year for which reports 
are available, only 4.3 per cent of the 
output of the Minneapolis mills was 
packed in wood containers.” 

This brought the miller to the point 
he had in mind when he started com- 
menting upon this situation. With the 
use of jute, cotton and paper containers, 
and drastic changes in the buying meth- 
ods of the public, he said he found that 
the sizes of ages offered by mills 
have increased many times. Being cu- 
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Flour Packing in the Heyday of the Wooden Barrel 


rious to know in just what units the 
output of his mill, which made approxi- 
mately 2,000 bbls flour per day in 1927 
on a 24-hour basis, was sold, he made 
a complete investigation of this factor 
of his business. 

Before giving the results of this ex- 
amination he described his mill as “an 
ordinary modern plant, run in an ordi- 
nary way, selling to whomever will buy, 
and packing any kind of a package 
that his customers desire. Its products 
are shipped to almost every state in the 
Union east of the Mississippi River, and 
for export. i 

The list that follows shows the total 
number of bags shipped by this mill in 
1927, divided according to the sizes and 
kinds of containers, — 


COTTON BAGS 


2-lb units... 13,094 12-lb units... 224,177 
3-lb units... 10,298 24-lb units... 941,498 
3%-lb units. 4,691 24%-lb units. 81,007 
5-lb units... 6,218 48-lb units... 58,391 
6-lb units... 127,231 49-lb units... 28,010 
7-lb units... 86 96-lb units... 3,250 
10-Ib units... 10,087 98-Ib units... 25,223 
PAPER BAGS 
2-Ilb units... 14,300 24%-lb units. 203,345 
5-lb units... 10,298 49-lb units... 18,499 
6-lb units... 147,764 8/6 containers ‘17,300 
7-lb units... 566 7/7 containers 40 
12-lb units... 146,858 10/5 con- 
24-lb units... 159,189 tainers .... 760 
BURLAP 


Whole barrel cotton sack covers.... 10,714 
Half-barrel cotton sack covers...... 1,518 
a er ree eee 26,000 
CARTONS 
Cel ME: ccc sb vwsbdebaubvercstcccees 5,000 
EXPORT 
98-lb double bags, cotton in jute.... 6,200 
23-kilo cotton bags ..............5 5,000 
44-kilo cotton bags ................ 6,500 
110-lb cotton bags ................. 10,365 
140-lb cotton bags ................. 13,000 
145-Ib cotton bags ..............54. 4,000 
200-lb cotton bags ................. 25,591 
220-Ilb cotton bags ...............5. 11,000 
WwooD 
Wee BORCOED oo oct cnsteecc ckessece 2,840 
TEORE DASTOES boc ccsacccsscccececse’ 602 


“The point is clear,” he said, after 
going over these statistics. “The miller 
gives the public what it wants, and the 

ublic has a wide taste. He has no one 

ut himself to blame, but it is my earnest 
wish that some kind of a package could 
be devised of a standard size and ma- 
terial, and the public educated to its use. 


“The Department of Commerce has 
done wonders in other lines of business 
in standardizing packages, and perhaps a 
little intelligent investigation would 
start something in the flour line. The 
decimal weight bill that has the support 
of the Millers’ National Federation, and 
has appeared before Congress in many 
guises, certainly would be a step in the 
right direction.” 

oo 


SHANGHAI’S MILLING INDUSTRY 


The information which is available on 
the Shanghai milling industry, states a 
Department of Agriculture survey, shows 
factors operating in the past few years 
which should be helpful in indicating the 
future demand for foreign wheat in gen- 
eral and American wheat in particular. 
It appears that difficulties of transporta- 
tion prevent the mills on the coast from 
drawing on any of the wheat growing 
districts except those within a narrow 





Another Portrait from the 


radius of the mills, it being cheaper to 
import from foreign countries. The high- 
er milling ratio of American and Cana- 
dian wheat, compared with native, allows 
the millers profitably to pay a margin 
of about 9c bu for these wheats. On the 
other hand, the fluctuations of the ex- 
change rate have made the import busi- 
ness more or less speculative, and the 
low exchange of the past year has been 
unfavorable to the importation of wheat 
or flour. It appears also that substitu- 
tion of other cereals is apt to take place 
when wheat prices go very high, so that 
the Shanghai and Dairen flour prices 
often are not in line with world wheat 
prices. In recent years this upper limit 


of flour prices has been about 2.50 taels 
per sack of 49 Ibs (equivalent to $1.55@ 
1.82 a sack, according to the rate of ex- 
change prevailing at the time) for 
“straight” flour, even when world wheat 
prices would have justified a higher flour 
price. 


oe<> 


Export 


Rogues’ Gallery 
By A. J. Wolfe 


Manager Service Department, American Foreign Credit Underwriters 


Gallery is that of Blas Cassinelli, a 
native of Italy, once prosperous 
merchant in Ecuador, then substantial 
agent and trader in Colombia, and lastly 
an absconder “somewhere on the high 
seas.” ; 
In May, 1927, a New England cor- 
poration received the following reassur- 
ing advices about one Blas Cassinelli, 
who sought its agency for Cali, Colom- 
bia: “This gentleman was the founder of 
the well-known firm of Cassinelli Hnos., 
of Guayaquil, Ecuador, and has recently 
established himself in Cali, having opened 
a wholesale and retail store dealing in 
shoe supplies and dry goods. Mr. Cas- 
sinelli is reported to be most honorable 
and a prompt payer, with a substantial 
capital. As principal partner of the firm 
above mentioned, he enjoyed liberal 
credit from first class American houses. 


T ca latest face in the Export Rogues’ 


[The names given are the leaders in their 
lines—A. J. W.] Mr. Cassinelli has been 
highly recommended to us by bankers 
and business men who know him, and 
we do not hesitate to recommend him for 
a substantial line of credit.” These ad- 
vices came from the long-time represen- 
tative in Colombia of the New England 
corporation mentioned. Shortly there- 
after, orders began to pour into the 
American market for flour, batteries, 
soap, and what not. 

American references communicated 
with reported that they really had no 
line on him since in 1921-22 at Ecuador. 
One concern had a balance due for $1,000, 
but nothing disquieting otherwise was 
learned. A bank report from Colombia 
stated that the tleman was of Italian 
nationality, formerly domiciled in Ecua- 
dor, where he had founded a_ business 
firm; that he was believed to be honor- 
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good recommendation, and had 
a = a hardware establishment. 

A r report throws a light upon 
the reasons which can induce an Italian 
merchant, after apes a fortune in 

, to choose a Colombian city for 
is operations. He had made a large 
fortune in Ecuador and returned to Italy, 
where he intended to pass the rest of 
his days on the lire proceeds of his 
Reuadorean wealth. But, alas! the lira 

and he had to return to South 
America to make more money. He came 
back to Guayaquil, but found that Ecua- 
dor was at the time no place to make a 


fortune. 

He then decided upon Cali, Colombia, 
as a location admirably suited to his os- 
tensible, and as it later turned out still 
more admirably suited to his ulterior, 

s. He provided himself with un- 

ional references, came to Cali and 

out a local firm. He had $30,000 
to $35,000 in gold, made a strong im- 
pression upon the bankers in Cali as a 
substantial addition to the business com- 

, and Cali thereupon sent the fol- 
lowing advices to America: “Information 
received from Ecuador, and from several 
reliable foreign concerns who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cassinelli, shows that 
he is a merchant with large business ex- 
perience, of great energy and activities, 
very prudent in his dealings, honest and 
punctual. His present capital is calcu- 
lated at $30,000 to $35,000 gold, in cash 
and available, which amount undoubted- 
ly will be sufficient to develop his busi- 
ness here in the proper manner and with 
good results.” 

Just then a number of American con- 
cerns receiving orders and inquiries from 
Mr. Cassinelli violated the rules of the 
game as played by export crooks. Mr. 
Cassinelli gave the names of several big 
companies “with which I have been doing 
business for years,” and “which are send- 
ing me frequent shipments,” and the re- 
plies were invariably “Not a word of 
truth in the assertion.” 

It became apparent that little would 
be learned about Mr. Cassinelli without 
an investigation in Ecuador. There it was 
learned that he had, indeed, left Guaya- 
quil with plenty of money, but that he 
had spent it all in riotous living in Italy. 
Investigation in Italy showed that he 
had been declared bankrupt in Genoa 
about the end of 1925. Wine, women, 
and song were literally his undoing, for 
he had opened a wineshop, a burlesque 
theater and a cabaret, and it is reported 
was his own best customer and took a lot 
of interest in his own actresses. He also 
guessed wrong on the exchange. 

Thereupon he decided to try Colombia, 
and made his way to that country by 
way of Ecuador. So glad were the 
Guayaquil people to be rid of him that 
they overpraised him to the inhabitants 
of Cali. They passed him on to Cali 
with tears in their eyes and the tongue in 
their cheek. 

In September, 1927, reports come from 
Cali to the effect that he is very venture- 
some, and his mode of living, if not un- 
usual in many countries, is at least ex- 
pensive. He did a very large business, 
but sold at ridiculously low prices. This 
he could well afford to do, for it turned 
out that he was intent upon converting 
all the merchandise he could lay his 
hands on into cash. 

Now in Colombia there is a bad habit 
of closing the banks during the last days 
of the year. It appears that Mr. Cas- 
sinelli quietly procured money from 
every business man in Cali, giving them 
checks dated Jan. 2, and he had in the 
port of Buenaventura close to 2,000 pack- 
ages of merchandise lying on and about 

docks awaiting shipment to Cali. He 
ostensibly took a trip to Buenaventura to 
clear this merchandise. Upon arrival at 
that port he began to sell to local mer- 

ts and forwarders whatever they 
Would take for whatever they would give, 
provided it was in cash. And then Blas 
blew. He disappeared on some boat out 
of Buenaventura, leaving behind him as- 
Sets worth no more than $10,000 and 
liabilities of many times that sum. 

There are in every country alien agents 
and merchants deserving confidence, but 
it frequently happens that if they are 
not all that they should be they develop a 
case of homesickness. They have slaved 
in a foreign land, and now they want to 
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go home and to make a killing before 
their return. Instance upon instance of 
this kind has been noted in recent years. 
When the American trades with people 
alien to the land in which they operate, 
he must be doubly careful, 

There is a certain safety in dealing 
with old-established firms, the owners of 
which have ties with the territory in 
which they operate and with the business 
community of which they are a part. 
This is lost to a large extent when deal- 
ing with new firms,—firms founded by 
newcomers from elsewhere, by aliens. 
True, aliens have built up great enter- 
prises in many foreign markets. The 
British, the Germans, the Americans have 
gone into business in many lands, and 
while aliens to the land of their opera- 
tions they have maintained their ties with 
their own homeland. 

There is a great difference between 
such activities and those of numerous 
European adventurers who come into the 
export field to make a killing. These for 
a while work zealously, build up a basis 
of confidence, and then make their 
splurge. They don’t care a rap about 
the effect of their absconding upon the 
local community. They only lived there 
to make enough to retire on to their own 
homeland. Instances are not infrequent 
where no such intention had existed. The 
alien merchant had been conducting his 
business in a bona fide manner. A bad 
season, a fit of moral depression, and 
acute homesickness may combine, and the 
bull rings of Spain, the cafés of Naples, 
the olive groves of Greece or the beer 
halls of Munich loom so tempting and in- 
accessible across the expanse of the sev- 
en seas that the merchant, forgetful of 
the good bank reports and mercantile 
agency information, lays his plans for a 
quick and profitable get-away. 

In this case Blas Cassinelli had al- 
ready made one pile, in a fairly honest 
fashion; he returned to his homeland, as 
planned, but his pile failed to last. When 
it melted away he decided to return to 
South America for a year and to clean 
up. His plans were shrewdly laid. He 
first proceeded to his former sphere of 
activity and provided for unexceptional 
introductions in Colombia. There he 
flashed some of his money, hobnobbed 





with bankers and business men, threw .a 
hint here and there about his great con- 
nections in the United States, and flat- 
tered the Colombians by comparing their 
prosperity with Ecuadorean affairs. He 
was a fellow-Latin who knew the Yankee 
products as well, and he started in busi- 
ness. 

From his Ecuadorean days he knew the 
psychology of many American firms 
eager for export business. Some took 
his word for gospel truth, did not bother 
to communicate with his “references,” 
and shipped. Others made inquiries, and 
refused to believe when caution was ad- 
vised; they also shipped. And at Cali 
there was competition. If an article cost 
the local merchant $1 and he sold it for 
$1.25, he wondered how Blas could sell 
the same article for 95c. Now he knows. 
The Italian wizard was not troubled with 
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payment for his purchases. And when 
the holiday season came, and the banks 
closed for several days at a stretch, al- 
most everybody in Cali who had money 
was willing to cash his checks—he was 
going down to Buenaventura to hurry his 
incoming shipments. It would not be un- 
til Jan. 2 or 8 that these checks could 
be presented at the bank, and Blas had 
almost a week. 

Over at Buenaventura he had to work 
fast. There were 2,000 cases, with varied 
contents, consigned to him. He had 
copies of the bills of lading. Who would 
not buy good American merchandise at 
one third or one fourth the invoice value? 
It was so much money found. 

And now he is on the high seas. But 
his ultimate destination should be behind 
the bars, with several other export Wall- 
ingfords. 


SOO OS OO OO OOOO OOO 


The Devil, a Black Rabbit and the Mill at 
Minnesota Lake 


UILT nearly 70 years ago by Gott- 
B lieb Schostag, an emigrant from 

Holland, the old Dutch windmill at 
Minnesota Lake, Minn., still stands—its 
sails huge and specterlike, its octagonal 
figure battered and black with age. Clap- 
boards face the outside of the building 
and its heavy timbers are of hewn oak, 
black walnut, basswood and hard maple. 
The mill is 40 feet in diameter at the 
base and 25 at the top. Two of its four 
great arms are intact, measuring 35 feet 
in length, and hewn from solid oak. 

In the early sixties Mr. Schostag lived 
at Hoosier Lake, near Mankato. There 
he built a small windmill which was not 
a great success. The log carrier was so 
small that all logs of any size had to 
be split before they would fit on it. 
When the wind blew a good gale the 
mill would work furiously, but as soon 
as the breeze died away, which often 
happened in the woods, it would sud- 
denly balk. Disgusted with the antics 
of his wind sawmill, he went far out on 
the prairie on the banks of Minnesota 
Lake and built him a wind grist mill. 
He did all the work himself, even to 


cutting the buhrs from prairie bowlders. 
This was in 1864, 

For many years the mill supplied the 
pioneers with flour, but with the advent 
of the roller mills it became a feed mill. 
In the good old days Mr. Schostag used 
to say to his customers: “If God makes 
the wind blow I will grind your grist 
tomorrow. If He doesn’t, then I wait 
until He does make it blow.” 

There is a story connected with this 
windmill which has to do with the devil 
and a black rabbit. One evening back 
in the seventies the owner was visiting 
with two of his old cronies. Among 
other things they told an ancient tale to 
the effect that the devil sometimes got 
into a mill in the form of a black rabbit, 
and if he once got out of the mill again 
he never could re-enter it until some one 
oo than the owner crossed its thresh- 
old. 

Later it happened that Mr. Schostag 
was walking home in the dusk of the 
evening when a black rabbit ran across 
his path and disappeared under the mill. 
The next morning the mill broke down, 
and for days everything went wrong. 
After keeping close watch for a fortnight 
Mr. Schostag saw the black rabbit run 
out from under the mill and disappear 
in a clump of bushes. 

“There,” he shouted, “I’ve got the devil 
out of the mill.” 

Mr. Schostag was determined that his 
satanic majesty should never re-enter 
the property. So for 30 years, until Mr. 
Schostag’s death, no living person was 
permitted to enter the mill but himself. 
He carried the grist in and out alone, 
and made all repairs himself. Signs 
were put up in English and German 
forbidding any person to enter the mill 
on pain of death, and many an inquisitive 
rogue who attempted it barely escaped 
a broken head. 

The dilatory habits of the little mill 
and the oddities of its owner were often 
quite exasperating. For instance, once 
on a hot July day a customer drove his 
span of colts with two bags of corn to 
the mill, expecting of course to get it 
ground at once, as he was out of food. 
But when the colts saw the mill with its 
huge revolving arms they were fully con- 
vinced, not only that the devil was in 
the mill, but that the mill itself was the 
devil, and that he was just lifting his 
wings to fly. Consequently, they could 
not be induced to get nearer than a 
quarter of a mile of it. The customer 
had to carry the b on his back the 
rest of the way. When he had got the 
last bag on the platform in front of 
the mill door, and hunted up the miller, 
he was informed that he could get the 
corn ground “in a month, if God makes 
the wind blow.” The customer was go- 
ing to burn the mill, but finally he 
changed his mind and carried the corn 
back again to the wagon and went in 
quest of another mill. 

At another time two men brought grist 
to the mill, and being likewise disap- 

inted in getting it ground they passed 
og chains around the mill and hitched 
their teams to it to pull the devil invest- 
ed mill into the lake. The owner had 
to protect his property with a shotgun. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Trading in Grain Futures—February Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during February, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade 7,218 649,031 18,642 1,119,566 
Chicago Open Board 22,330 9 10 40,623 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 44,118 . " . 54,873 
Kansas City Board of Trade 18,675 2 
Duluth Board of Trade ,724 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... ,588 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. ,779 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 
San Francisco Chamber of Com..... 





Totals, all markets—For February. 507,607 697,584 652,187 1,369 1,285,087 
Year ago 580,158 287,735 77,798 1,804 986,373 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago.. 493,444 268,854 65,277 29,755 857,330 
*Durum wheat with the exception of 1,706,000 bus. tHard wheat with exception of 
17,000 bus red. 

Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘“‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats 
February, 1928 98,133 37,221 
February, 1927 77,933 49,714 
January, 1928 3% 83,525 36,132 
December, 1927 75,150 34,430 
November, 1927 77,134 35,026 
October, 1927 68,679 36,353 
September, 1927 K 69,773 35,944 
August, 1927 a 82,329 30,721 
July, 1927 78,319 27,803 
June, 1927 / 76,816 32,549 
May, 1927 69,326 32,798 
April, 1927 80,416 43,551 
March, 1927 84,059 48,396 15,099 


Totals 
231,613 
231,306 
211,272 
195,260 
214,711 
205,141 
196,405 
207,096 
196,370 
193,585 
179,588 
217,745 
235,350 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000'’s omitted): 


1928 1927 1926 1925 1923 1920 1919 

788 793 775 789 21 , 1,731 2,429 

1,052 1,362 874 949 1,638 972 
September .... 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,764 
October 1,513 1,385 1,013 1,852 y 1,620 
November ..... 1,326 1,344 872 1,616 : 1,840 
December ..... 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,314 
January 1,245 1,009 676 988 . 843 
February eee 874 648 936 : 2,254 
867 695 1,387 ° . 2,209 
1,016 834 955 . 2,121 
1,099 679 690 3,338 
863 667 820 932 ’ 1,979 





*8,330 13,381 9,542 18,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
8,397 16,091 5,288 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 
23,402 29,075 7,901 . : 33,703 68,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 
September ... 33,748 23,700 9,395 u 9 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 
October 29,236 17,589 4,355 . , 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 
November .... 14,340 4,696 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 
December .... 9,622 3,695 ’ . 9,676 m 25,903 25,084 
January 8,078 2,412 7,296 > 21,345 9,943 
February .... eves 4,889 1,700 § 5,991 18,469 5,992 
weed 5,084 3,770 14,601 10,207 
11,363 2,533 . 17,641 17,338 
8,960 9,368 , 25,933 14,028 
7,459 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 25,235 12,846 16,390 





Totals 156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 
Totals, by caledar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): bg 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
168,307 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
*Seven months. 





United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell's Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 

r 1927-28 cr 1926-27 1925-26 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

January to date to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period 6,100 6,250 6,500 5,900 
Production 10,502 76,756 9,676 80,765 79,031 
Imports eas 2 oes 3 12 





January 
6,70 





Totals ’ 83,008 16,376 87,268 
Exports 1,245 8,330 1,009 8,741 
Stocks at end of period 7,150 7,150 7,500 7,500 





Totals 8,395 15,480 8,509 16,241 
Apparent disappearance 8,207 67,528 7,867 71,027 71,920 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average 
of 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
130 111 111 
111 108 101 
96 99 
107 106 
97 94 
92 
134 
118 
236 
221 


Average for 
months 


Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1927, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 


To— Wheat, bus 
Aden 
Argentina 
Austria 


December Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
December, 1927, as reported by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 

+8) 
Bran and Screen- mi 

To— middlings ings feeds 
Germany eee 15 1,666 
Netherlands eee vai 449 
United Kingdom ......  ... eee 193 
Canada tee 60 119 
Cuba eee 81 
British India : 


Belgium Other countries 
Totals 

Totals—November 
October 
September 


Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Egypt 

Esthonia 

Finland 

France 

French Africa 

French Guiana 

French W. eeee 

Germany 1,407,346 <Oil meal, 

Greece Cotton- 
To— Linseed seed Lins’d 

13,559 492 168 


February 
January 
December 
November 


1,647,068 


Denmark and 
Faroe Islds.. 24,906 eee "T 
Germany 381 336 1,772 
Irish F. State.. a a 226 112 be 
Netherlands .. «+» 10,093 476 =—-:1, 796 
ee Jee 392 mane 


Jugoslavia and Albania 
Latvia 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Algeria and Tunisia 
Morocco 

Mozambique 
Netherlands 

Dutch Guiana 


U. Kingdom .. 646 2,550 6 
Canada eee eee 825 85 
Trinidad and 

ees eee eee 30 
Cuba eee eee 140 
Other countries... eee 6 4 





Poland and Danzig ... eoee 24,860 12,765 2,139 
Portugal ° 161 November ... 28,653 14,754 
Azores and Madeira... October 23,856 12,412 
Soviet Russia cove September ... 26,466 2,212 
Salvador ake 28,660 

Spain ene 26,007 

Canary Islands neds 24,945 

Other Spanish Africa. . anes 20,164 

Sweden eter ; 31,933 

js ae 13,393 $2,150 R 284 
ie February .... 46,416 26,407 15,359 754 
United Kingdom January 42,524 29,069 38,575 1,482 
Irish Free State December .... 50,662 24,4438 41,708 344 
Australia November .... 28,386 20,458 19,158 118 
British India 

British South Africa... 
British West Africa ... 
British Guiana 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Other B. W. Indies.... 
Gibraltar 

Malta 

Newfoundland 
Palestine 

Canada 


14,957,735 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in November and 
December, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 

November December 


New Orleans 71 
San Antonio 





Totals 24,661,230 1,160,402 

Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1927: 


Galveston 
Los Angeles 
Dakota 
Michigan 


Flour, Chicago 
To— Wheat, bus bbls Porte tins 
New York 18,606,451 Washington 


Philadelphia 2,110,335 
‘ Duluth and Superior 


Portland 
Baltimore 3,359,056 Vermont 
Boston 501,879 Wisconsin 


Norfolk 83,509 





Totals 24,661,230 1,160,402 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports from the United States 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as of- 
ficially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
January ....... 1,009 676 88 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February 874 648 1,539 1,255 1,019 2,189 2,099 
867 695 1,426 1,495 1,370 2,246 2,338 
1,016 834 1,038 1,591 8,064 2,620 
1,099 679 976 1,265 2,728 2,847 
667 1,174 1,546 8,614 2,424 
793 789 1,238 1,731 2,429 
eee 1,362 949 1,638 972 
September 1,560 1,462 1,764 333 
October 1,385 1,854 1,607 1,620 714 
November ..... 1,344 1,615 1,101 1,840 1,312 
December 1,208 1,452 1,789 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 
aaa 
Totals 12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 
Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
13,381 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
January 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,088 21,345 8,480 1,914 
February 1,700 7,387 3,103 6,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 1,048 
March 8,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 1,686 
April ... ° 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 
May ... ° 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 
8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 
16,091 6,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 
29,075 7,901 16,835 33,703 68,537 27,694 
September .... 23,700 9,395 32,662 25,987 30,842 30,771 
October 17,589 4,855 45,112 18,282 18,206 35,803 
November 14,230 4,696 27,838 8 10,577 18,956 26,086 15,116 
December 6,9 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 








Totals.... 168,307 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 
Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,481 178,583 34,119 
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Little Fu Chee was a diminutive speci- 
men of Chinese boy in Hankow, who pos- 
sessed a more infinitesimal specimen as 
prother, and in whose custody the tiny 


one was at times left. Thus, one day, 
did he call out: 

“Gracious and_ illustrious mother, 
wouldst thou not please speak to my de- 
sirable brother, the infant Chee? He 
hath seated himself on the American fly 

per and all the flies wait in vain to 
get thereon !"—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 
NO FORWARDING ADDRESS 


The mate had fallen overboard. He 
sank out of sight, then rose to the sur- 


face. 

“Ahoy, there,” he yelled, “drop me a 
line !” 

The captain appeared at the rail and 
shouted back: “All right, but what’s 
your address, going to be?”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* 7 

A man entered a hotel, placed his um- 
brella in the stand and tied a card to it 
on which was written: 

“This umbrella belongs to a champion 
prize fighter. Back in 10 minutes.” 
When he returned the umbrella was gone. 

The card, however, was still there, and 
on it was written: 

“Umbrella was taken by a champion 
long distance runner. Won’t be back at 
all,”—Southern News Bulletin. 

7 * 
OUT OF PRACTICE 


A Negress, presenting herself for con- 
firmation, was asked to repeat the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Command- 
ments. 

She got through the first two fairly 
well, but when it came to the last she 
bungled and hesitated, and finally re- 
marked in a confidential tone: “De fac’ 
is, Ah hasn’t been practicin’ de Ten Com- 
mandments lately.”—Wall Street Journal. 


They had been waiting quite a while 
for the traffic cop to give them the sig- 
nal to proceed. At length he did, and 
one of the drivers remarked to the cop 
as he drove past: “Give me a ticket, will 
you?” 

“What for?” asked the cop. 

“For parking over the time limit,” was 
the answer.—Judge. 

* * 
PASSING THE TIME 

“And js there a train between the 5:40 
and the 6:57?” asked the eccentric look- 
ing woman of the information clerk. 

“Yes, madam, three.” 

“At how many stations does the sec- 
ond one stop?” 
oy one,” said the mystified clerk; 

ut——”” 

“Now, how many trains leave between 
6 and 7?” 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said the worried 
clerk, who had been answering similar 
questions for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, “but you can’t possibly be catching 
all the trains you are asking about.” 

“I know that, my good man;” answered 
the questioner; “but, as I’ve got to wait 
for a train, I thought I’d just see if you 
railway men really do know your busi- 
hess. I sometimes doubt it!”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 

* * 

Now, ladies, if the gentlemen will 
leave the room, we will spill the hot one 
we heard at the Police Ball last Friday. 
A high-hat dame gave a clerk in a store 
& bunch of trouble and wound up by 
Purchasing a postage stamp. “And 
Must I put it on myself?” she asked 
him. “No, madam,” retorted Lothario, 
twirling his mustache. “You would get 


much better results if you put it on the 
letter!” The dame retired, chewing her 
thumb.—Judge. 


WAS SHE DUMB? 

A girl, inspecting bargains in a de- 
partment store, picked up a pair of golf 
gloves. 

Examining the left-hand glove, the girl 
said to her companion: 

“I wonder why this one is padded in 
the palm.” 

“Don’t you know?” the other said. 
“That is a golf glove.” 

“Oh, I see,” was the reply, “and that’s 
the hand you catch the ball with.”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 

oa 
THE OPTIMIST 

Convict (surveying day’s rations in 
cell): “I'wo pieces of raisin bread with 
three raisins in them, every Thursday. 
In three years and five months I'll have 
enough to start a batch of home brew.” 
—America’s Humor, 


oS 


NEW SOUTH WALES POOL 
TO CEASE OPERATIONS 


Wasuineton, D, C.— Announcement 
recently was made that the New South 
Wales wheat pool will not attempt to 
operate this crop year, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Wheat pooling in Australia has been given 
considerable publicity during the past 
year or two, and there has been consid- 
erable contention as to whether the pools 
had given farmers as great a return as 
private traders. Consequently, the fail- 
ure of the wheat pool in New South 
Wales is looked upon as rather impor- 
tant. During the 1926-27 season it han- 


dled some 8,500,000 bus wheat, and may 
have handled close on to 15 per cent of 
the total crop. However, farmers un- 
questionably are dissatisfied with the re- 
sults, and it is charged that the pool 
has returned approximately 3d bu net 





PROGRESS IN ELEVATOR 
BUILDING 


HE first elevators and convey- 

ors, says Allison P. Allingham, 

in an article on appraisal of 
grain elevators, reprinted from “An- 
nals of Real Estate Practice, 1927,” 
were designed only for use in flour 
mills. They were afterward, by im- 
provements, adapted for easy and 
rapid handling of grain in transit. A 
miller named Oliver Evans designed 
and built the first transfer elevator 
of wood on the Evans Ship Canal, 
Buffalo, in 1842. Its success was soon 
followed by others. Before 1900, the 
matter of fireproof vs. wooden con- 
struction was nothing more than an 
interesting speculation. 

The success of the large steel ele- 
vator of the Great Northern Railway, 
built at Buffalo around 1898, soon 
focused attention to this type, and in 
1901 the same company built another 
of 3,100,000 bus capacity at West 
Superior. The earlier steel tanks 
were placed on the ground, with con- 
veyors running through concrete pas- 
sageways below. They were not pro- 
tected from the elements, and rapid 
deterioration resulted. New plates 
had to be fitted. frequently and the 
outside painted to keep it from cor- 
roding. Steel grain tanks have a 
longer life if housed. Square or 
round bins of tile with steel hoops to 
support the strain have given way to 
steel and re-enforced concrete tanks 

of | d cost and greater 
resistant strength. 

The years 1899-1900 saw the begin- 
ning of re-enforced concrete bins for 
storage of grain. Three engineers at 
three different points, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Indianapolis, working in- 
dependently, designed and erected 





large bins of this nature. Because the 
idea was new and untried, the en- 
gineers at the Indianapolis job had to 
give an eight-year guaranty. Today, 
concrete construction is almost uni- 
versal, 
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less to the farmers than have the private 
traders. 

This pool has been in operation for a 
number of years in New South Wales, 
and in recent ones a strong effort has 
been made to obtain either a compulsory 
pool or a five-year binding contract. 
Failing such measures, the pool was un- 
able to compete further. 

oS 


MILLING MONOPOLY IS 
CONSIDERED IN BOLIVIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
Department of Commerce, the Bolivian 
government is considering the establish- 
ment of a monopoly for the manufacture 
of flour. The concessionaire will have 
the exclusive right to do the milling for 
a period of 10 years. It is expected that 
the monopoly will use Argentine wheat, 
brought up over the newly completed 
Argentine-Bolivian Railroad. At pres- 
ent most of the flour for this market is 
being imported from the United States. 

oo > 

HIGHER JAPANESE FLOUR PRICES 

Toxyo, Japan.—For the third time 
this year leading flour mills in Tokyo 
have announced an increase in the price 
of wheat flour. This is the result of an 
agreement among the Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha, the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha, and 
the Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun Kaisha, 
all of Tokyo. The advance is due to the 
fact that both Chicago and Canadian 
wheat prices have risen, and domestic 
stocks of wheat have declined. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN “WANTED 


Pennsylvania: Large southwestern 
mill wishes to hear from salesmen 
who have had successful sales rec- 
ords in Pennsylvania; will make 
attractive .proposal to right man. 
Write 1506, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 


for New York state, northwestern 
section, living in that section. Com- 
municate with Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR AN- 
alytical control work in connection with 
1,500-bbl flour mill; salary $40 a week to 
start; in applying state experience and 
give reference. Address 1491, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








ON PACIFIC COAST, WITH FLOUR MILL, 
feed manufacturer; long experience in 
flour and feeds, buying, selling, managing; 


California preferred; give particulars. Ad-— 


dress 1531, 
Minneapolis, 


care Northwestern Miller, 





AVAILABLE MAY 1—SERVICES OF EX- 
perienced mill manager; 15 years book- 
keeping, wheat buying, sales and man- 
aging; now employed; consider part time 
on road, Address 536, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


1123 


BY MILLER OF OVER. 25 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in large and small mills; capable 
of taking full charge of small plant. Ad- 
dress 1523, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER BY 
an all around mill man; I have had 35 
years’ experience; am able to meet any 
requirements about the. mill; can come on 
short notice. Address J. W. Mayer, 1423 
Ave. F, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

MILL SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST 
would like to join sales force of some 
good reliable mill; have had 25 years’ 
experience, milling and laboratory work; 





can furnish best of references. Address 
1468, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman now selling flour in another 
state wishes to connect with mill for St. 
Paul and Minneapolis territory; best of 
references; services will be available about 
May 1, Address 1521, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 400 
bbls capacity; 20 years’ experience, both 
hard and soft wheat, rye mills; practical 
millwright; single; 36 years old; refer- 
ences; go anywhere; prefer New York 
state. Address 1529, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Long experience making highest grades 
and closest yields, using machinery to best 
advantage; millwright work; changes flour 
to suit any requirements; wheat or durum 
products. Address 1522, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS DISTRICT SALES MANAGER IN MIN- 
neapolis or vicinity; am 34 years of age 
and have worked for the past 14 years 
for one of the largest millers of quality 
spring wheat flours; have spent the past 
10 years working car lot trade and have 
had four years of general office work. 
Address 1525, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





OWING TO DISAGREEMENT OF STOCK- 
holders this 600-bbl mill where I have 
been head miller for several years is to 
close, and my services are available; have 
held head miller’s and superintendent's 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbls grinding 
hard and soft wheat; best of references 
from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress 1518, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

AS SALES MANAGER WITH A REPU- 
table mill; would like to invest few thou- 
sand dollars; have traveled all central 
and eastern states for 10 years; believe 
could add considerable volume by ac- 
quaintance with large buyers; have had 
experience managing branch offices and 
recruiting sales forces; am 37 years old; 
ean furnish best of references. Address 
1524, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—HURON FLOUR MILL, 
Huron, 8. D., fully equipped, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; must be sold. John Longstaff, 
trustee, Huron, 8S. D. 


FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT 
wheat flour mill; near large city, ample 
wheat, advantageous  milling-in-transit 
privileges on two railroads, a third rail- 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal 
business; town of 1,500; every merchant 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. fe 








ELEVATORS FOR SALE 








ELEVATOR—FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN AND 
coal; northern Illinois town; cleared av- 
erage $370 month 1927; ill health; build- 
ing and machinery $8,750; stock invoice. 
Mielke Bros., Danville, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—CROSS COMPOUND CORLISS 
direct connected to 200-kilowatt generator 
D.C; this unit is in good condition; cost 
new about $14,000, cash price now $4,200, 
f.o.b. cars, Twin Cities. Address 1527, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis: 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Canadian Special Notices 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—IN BEST PART OF ONTARIO 
—a modern 200-bbl mill running largely 
on local trade, which could be still fur- 
ther developed; railway siding; short 
freights to lake elevators; correspondence 
confidential. Address 1519, B. L., care 
Northwestern Miller, 1001 Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto. 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING CoO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 





JjEAR CHLIGHT 


FLOUR 


An excellent Economical bread producing 
flour—only the highest grade Hard Spring 
wheat used—always uniform—gives the 
bread a fine flavor. 
Cable Address: 
a Wisconsin Milling Company 


Millers’ and Riverside Menomonie, Wisconsin 











NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 








Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BuopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Oo., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Oo. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high- \e pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. © 


Chas. A. Krause Mlg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Manufacturers Amerikorn Kiln-dried 
White and Yellow Corn Products 

DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 
ity, 10,000 Bushel 

















Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 


F 
Wor” TERS 











ALWAYS THE BEST 


7. ma 
wagner Sapur 
The Konrad Schreier Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


LET US SEND THE FACTS 
THE WOLF COMPANY - 


CHAMBERSBURG, PSA 








4, 


%, St 


Seba: a 


As attractive windows bring 
the customers within your store, 
so attractively printed bags 
pave the way for an introduc- 
tion to the flour that’s on 
the inside. 


ehh bh: 


SALES OFFICES 


hithbtan 


Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. Pa Gas 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 








‘Lasts Longer’’ 
“WYDLER DUR-I-BLE” 
Processed Silk 


General Mill Equipment Co. 
2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mipway EL ectric ENGRAVING 
ComPaNny 


Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 be TK: Avenue 
ST. PAUL 
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